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James J. Hill, a Builder of the Northwest 


A Character Sketch. By Mary Harriman Severance 





Paris and the Exposition 
By Albert Shaw : 


~The Tenement Commission and Its Task 
By Jacob A. Riis 


The Refunding Law in Operation 


By Charles A. Conant 


Automobiles for the Average Man 
By Cleveland Moffett 


Summer Camps for Boys 
By Louis Rouillion 


The Passion Play at Oberammergau, 1900 


The Indian Famine, The Political Situation, The South African 
War, The Negro Franchise Question, The Religious 
Conferences, and a Great Variety of Important 

Topics, are Treated in the Departments 























The Number Contains Nearly a Hundred Timely Pictures 






















‘. SHOE that is easy 
A at first, and holds 
its shape, keep- 

j ing its comfort after- 
ward, cannot help mak- 
ingand keeping friends 
Thorough lasting of 
fine leather, expert 
workmen with every 
modern aid, and care- 
ful designing combine 
to produce this perfect 
tan Summer shoe ; one 
of many described and 
illustrated in our 
handsome 
catalogue, 
sent free 
on application to 


Moore-Shafer 
Shoe Mfg. Co. 


193 Main St. 
BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
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W* have published the 
handsomest shoe cata- 
logue ever produced to illus- 
trate the best shoe made—the 
ULTRA—for $3.50. 

Several leading styles are 
shown in beautiful half-tone 
plates ‘‘ life-size’ exact repro- 
ductions from photographs, 
and every other shoe we make 
is simiiarly iliustrated on a 
smaller scale. 

It is a perfect guide in or- 
dering shoes. 

It is a valuable reference 
and suitable ornament for the 
center-table. 

We want every woman in 
the land to have a copy, and 
will send it free if you men- 
tion your shoe-dealer’s name. 
‘Thousands of dealers have our 
shoes and our catalozues— 
ask yours. 


Moore-Shafer 


Shoe Mfg. Co. 


193 Main St. 
BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
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MR. WEYMAN'S 








NEW ROMANCE 


SOPHIA 


A Romance of the Time of George II. 
crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


‘*Quite the best thing, since ‘A Gentleman of France,’ that 
Stanley Weyman has done, is his new romance, ‘Sophia.’ It is 
the story of a girl whose scheming relatives try to turn her heart 
from a worthless adventurer to a nobleman she dislikes, but to 
whom, with her own consent curiously, accident and fate, and 
finally love, bind her. The time of the action, and there is 
plenty of it, is that of George II., and there are pages that 
remind one of the charm of Miss Burney. The book is well 


worth the reading.”—New England Magazine. 


Mr. Weyman’s other books are: A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE, $1.25. 


Rose, $1.25. 


THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE, $1.25. 


$1.25. SHREWSBURY, $1.50. 


$1.50. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 





My Lapy Rorua, $1.25. 


THE RED COocCKADE, $1.50. 


With 12 Illustrations, 


‘¢ Sophia’ contains, in its earlier part, a series of incidents 
that is, we believe, the most ingenious yet planned by its au- 
thor. ... The adventure develops and grows, the tension in- 
creases with each page, to such an extent that the hackneyed 
adjective ‘breathless,’ finds an appropriate place. None, not 
even the most hardened and omnivorous novel reader, can follow 
the adventure of Sophia, her brother, Sir Hervey Coke, the ad- 
venturess and the Irishman with many aliases, without being 
carried along by it at top speed until the end is reached, and Sir 
Hervey reveals himself a knight in laced coat and silken stock- 
ings.”—Mail and Express, N. Y. 


UNDER THE RED 
THE House oF THE WOLF, $1.25. FROM 
THE Story oF FRANCIS CLUDDE, 
THE CAsTLe INN, 





LONDON to LADYSMITH via PRETORIA. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


Crown 8vo. With Maps and Plans. $1.50. 


This book is the outcome of Mr. Churchill’s experiences as a special correspondent with the British armies in 
South Africa, from the early days of the war until the relief of Ladysmith; and includes the story of the 
fight in the armored train, Mr. Churchill’s detention at Pretoria as a prisoner of war, his escape and subse- 
quent service with the Natalarmy. There are several maps throwing light on the operations and various 
plans, among them one of the States Model Schools in Pretoria where the British prisoners were confined. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE RIVER WAR: 


An Account of the Recovery of the Soudan. 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. Edited 
by Col. F. Rhodes, D.S.O. With 35 
maps and 60 illustrations ; and with 7 
photogravure portraits. Two vols., me- 
dium 8vo, $10.00. 

*‘ The book of the moment.’’—London Daily Mail, 


‘‘He writes his story vividly, swiftly, and often brilliantly. 
From cover to cover of these volumes there is not a dull page.’’— 
New York Herald. 





SAVROLA 


A Tale of the Revolution in Laurania. By 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. Crown 


8vo, $1.25. 


‘“‘The story is well written in picturesque, forcible style, and 
will hold the interest of its readers from the first page to the 
last.” — Times, New York. 


‘““A spirited variant of the Zenda-royalty school. ... It has 
a good plot, a love interest, of course, and all the swiftness of 
action that revolutionary days conjure up in the mind.’’—New 
York Mail and Express. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91.93 Fifth Aye., New York. 
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Novels for Summer Reading. 





JUST READY. 
A New Novel by JAMES LANE ALLEN, Author of ‘‘The Choir Invisible.” 


THE REIGN OF LAW. 
A TALE OF THE KENTUCKY HEMPFIELDS, 


By Mr. Allen’s work is said to be ‘‘ almost unique in American fiction” (Atlantic Monthly). Just Read 

‘ As was so often the case during the political reconstruction of the South, the heroine passed a 
JAMES from the sphere of the high social organization which existed at her birth to the humblest and most _‘lustrated. 
LANE obscure hard manual work, while the hero rose from the lowest social condition to the highest Cloth, 12mo, 

intellectual plane, finding his development along the lines of religious and scientific thought. The $1.50 
ALLEN. _ involved social and political conditions, the play and interaction of phases of life, so utterly differ- or 
ent as those which form the experiences of these two people, have allowed Mr. Allen a wide scope 

for the subtle analysis of character of which in his exquisitely delicate art he is such a master. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FLUTE AND VIOLIN. BLUE GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
** Rare, fine, and deeply touching.’’—/nudependent. ** Whoever reads it will find it delightful.”"—/ndependent. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF KENTUCKY. 
Cloth, 18mo, 50 cents. 


AFTERMATH, a Sequel to A KENTUCKY CARDINAL. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.00. Cloth, 16mo, $1.00. 
“The purest draught from the spring of love.”’ “A delightful little story.""—A “antic Monthly. 


—Boston Heraid. 
A SUMMER IN ARCADY. THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 


Cloth, r2mo, $1.25. 


** Unique in American fiction.”"—A ¢lantic Monthly. | ‘* This noble book, . . . pure and strong, deep, tender, true, and reverential.” 


—Bookman. 

AS THE LIGHT LED. VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 
By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT, | A CuromaTic Fantasia. By FLORA ANNIE 
author of ‘‘At You-all’s House,” STEEL, author of ‘‘ On the Face of the Waters.” 


etc. Cloth, $1.50. Cloth, $1.50. 


A story of Missouri life, of humanity and nature. Said to be as masterly and stirring as ‘‘On the Face of the Waters.”’ 


THE BENNETT TWINS. 
By GRACE MARGUERITE HURD. 


A story of two students in a well-known American studio—a glimpse of art life in a large city. 


‘“‘ True to nature and life.’-—Boston Advertiser. 











Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 





THE WEB OF LIFE. 
By ROBERT HERRICK, author 

of ‘‘The Gospel of Freedom,” 

etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


A realistic story of sociai life in Chicago. 





A FRIEND OF CAESAR. 


A TALE OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘© A fascinating and scholarly novel.”’ 











THE BANKER AND THE BEAR. A Srory or a Corner IN Larp. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


‘*A vivid and forceful picture of the possibilities of the stock market, with a charming love-story.”’ 


By HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER, one of the authors of that striking story : 


THE SHORT-LINE WAR. 
By HENRY K. WEBSTER and S. MERWIN. 


‘““ Very exceptional indeed.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


“A rattling good railroad story.” —Phila. Eve. Jelegraph. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Outdoor Books. 





THE LATEST VOLUMES IN THE GARDEN-CRAFT SERIES. 


Every one who has a garden, from a window=ledge to a “‘ little place out of town,’’ should read 


THE AMATEUR’S PRACTICAL GARDEN-BOOK. 


CONTAINING THE SIMPLEST DIRECTIONS FOR THE GROWING OF 
THE COMMONEST THINGS ABOUT THE HOUSE AND GARDEN. 


By C. E. HUNN, Gardener, Horticultural Department, Cornell University, and L. H. 
BAILEY. Cloth, 16mo, $1.00. 


Illustrated by many marginal ‘‘thumb-nail” cuts. It is the book for the busy man or woman who wants the most direct, 
practical information as to just how to plant, prune, train, and to care for all the common flowers, fruits, vegetables, ornamental 
bushes and trees—for those who have no time to go into the whys and wherefores, and who want directions as to how to grow plants. 

‘We confidently recommend it to the million.’"—A merican Gardening. 

‘¢It contains just the information so often sought by the amateur.’’-—National Nurseryman. 


GARDEN-MAKING: By L. H. BAILEY, aided by 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE UTILIZING OF L. R. Tart, F. A. Waucu, and Ernest 
Home GRouNDs. WALKER. Third Edition, $1.00. 


Here is a book literally ‘‘for the million’? who in broad America have some love for growing things. No modern American 
work covers this important field. The illustrations are copious and beautiful. 








RECENT VOLUMES IN THE RURAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


RURAL WEALTH AND THE FARMSTEAD. 


WELFARE By I. P. ROBERTS, Director of the Col- 

yeas apse gag eg lege of Agriculture at Cornell University 
PPLIED IN FaArmM-LIFE. y . : 

350 pages, 138 illustrations, $1.25. 

T. FAIRCHILD, LL.D. This ‘‘ wisest farmer in America”’ is also 4 most delightful and 


Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. gues: writer on the wide subject of farm-life and practice. 

This is the first important American effort to discuss the prin- he author’s genial style and shrewd, clear, unbiased discussion 
ciples of economics with particular reference to agriculture. It of such topics as ‘* The Selection and Purchase of Farms,’ The 
discusses the general rise and progress of agricultural activity as Farm as a Source of Income, ‘* Locating the House, * Water- 
related to the development of the country at large, to questions of Supply and Sewage, ‘A Discussion of Barns,” etc., will make 
education, currency, tariffs, wages, markets, labor problems, this book a great favorite in its series. To scores of farm-owners 
transportation, social conditions, etc. it will be a revelation, 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HorTICULTURE. 


COMPRISING DIRECTIONS FOR THE CULTIVATION 
OF HORTICULTURAL CROPS, AND ORIGINAL DE- 








By Professor 


L. H. BAILEY SCRIPTIONS OF ALL THE SPECIES OF FRUITS, VEG- 
Assisted by Many Expert ETABLES, FLOWERS, AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
Cultivators and Botanists KNOWN TO BE IN THE MARKET, IN THE UNITED 


of STATES AND CANADA. 
Volume I., $5.00 xe¢ 


Sold only on subscription for sets ‘“*, . . A work worthy of ranking by the side of the Century Dictionary.””— 


of four gto volumes. a 
‘“‘Tllustrated in an extremely satisfactory manner. The scope of the cyclo- 
Vol. Il. Just Ready pedia is original, and its execution has at least two marked qualities—thoroughness. 
and variety.’”’-—Country Gentleman. 
WITH OVER 2,000 ORIGINAL ‘“‘This really monumental performance is as scholarly as it is practical.”’— 
ILLUSTRATIONS New York Tribune. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
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Educational and Literary. 


THE TARR AND McMURRY GEOGRAPHIES. First Book. 
HOME GEOGRAPHY, AND THE EARTH AS A WHOLE. 


By RALPH S. TARR, 
Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geogra- 
phy, Cornell University. 


With many colored maps and numerous illustrations, chiefly from photographs. 
The maps are masterpieces.—Better than most maps of twice their size.” 


‘A beautiful volume. Illustrations are of the best. 


and 


FRANK McMURRY, 

Professor of the Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

60 cents ze?. 


—B. W. Tinker, Supt. of Schools, Waterbury, Conn. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOL USE. 
By EDWARD CHANNING, Professor of History in Harvard University, Author of ‘‘Students’ History of 


the United States,” etc. 


I2mo, 90 cents met. 


The Dial, Chicago, says of Prof. CHANNING’s ‘Students’ History,” “it is the best of its kind that has yet appeared.” 





MAKERS OF LITERATURE. 
Essays on Shelley, Landor, Browning, Byron, 
Arnold, Coleridge, Lowell, Whittier, and others, 


By GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY, Author 
of *‘ Heart of Man,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENG- 
LISH NOVEL. 


By Professor FRANCIS HOVEY STODDARD, 
New York University. Cioth, $1.50. 


‘So keen and full of insight !’"—Hamilton W. Madie. 





EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND METHODS. : 
By Sir JOSHUA G. FITCH, late Chief Inspector of Training Colleges in England ; author of ‘* Lectures on 


Teaching,”’ etc. 


Just ready. $1.25 net. 





MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS. 
By Professor RICHARD T. ELY, University of Wis- 
consin. Half leather, $1.25. 
The initial volume of the new Cidizen’s Library. 


‘‘A distinct accession to the authoritative works on the eco-» 
nomic phenomena of the times.’’—Chicago 7rzbune. 


ECONOMICS OF DISTRIBUTION. 


By JOHN A. HOBSON, author of ‘‘ The Evolution 
of Modern Capitalism,” etc., etc. $1.25. 
‘“‘A capital text-book for the student or for that man of busi- 


ness who would know something of the forces which impart 
motion to trade.’”-—Chicago 7imes-Herald. 





THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA: Its Causes and Effects. 


By J. A. HOBSON, author of ‘‘ The Economics of Distribution,” etc., etc. 


Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. 


‘* This book is one well worth the reader’s attention, owing to its judicial attitude, its far-seeing view, its dispassionate statements.” 


—Detroit Free Press. 





COLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 
The Selection and Training of Colonial Officials in 

England, Holland, and France. 

By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. With an Account 
of ihe East India College at Haileybury (1806-1857) 
by H. MorsE STEPHENS. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“Full of timely information.””—7he Outlook. 


THE MAKING OF CHARACTER. 
Some Educational Aspects of Ethics. 
By JOHN MacCUNN, M.A., LL.D., Balliol College, 
Oxford, Professor of Philosophy in University Col- 


lege, Liverpool. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 xet. 


“A thread of strong common sense runs through the book.’’ 
—Nation. 





EUROPEAN TRAVEL FOR WOMEN. 


By MARY CADWALADER JONES, 


Half leather, 12mo. /Just ready. 


Not intended to take the place of guide-books, but to supplement them, giving information not readily to be found elsewhere. 





HOME NURSING. 
Modern Scientific Methods for the Sick Room. 


By EVELEEN HARRISON. 
Half leather, $1.00. 
‘‘Eminently practical.’”’—Churchman. 


HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING. 


A Handbook of Occupations for Women. 


By Mrs. HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE., 


Half leather, $1.00. 


‘Should be placed in the hands of every young girl.’”’—Clabwoman, 





66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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SUMMER’S READING USEFUL AS WELL AS INTERESTING AND DE- 


> 
4 
> 
W NOT ADD TO YOUR STOCK OF KNOWLEDGE BY MAKING YOUR 
» 
LIGHTFUL? NO NOVELS COMPARE WITH THESE BOOKS IN INTEREST 
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| THE STORY OF FRANCE 





pruyvwvd?qTtq?TT?T 


2 vols., cloth, 8vo. FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
Gilt tops, $5.00 CONSULATE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
J 
By the Hon. THOMAS E. WATSON | A 


DENSE ot ERATE Se tere 


‘* He has been careful in his research.”—Hartford Courant. History 
‘* Facts are honestly adhered to." — Brooklyn Citizen. of 
‘‘ The author has done a heroic amount of original reading.” 


—New York Times Saturday Review, FRANCE 


‘* A wonderful work of close research.” — Boston Times. 


| THE UNITED KINGDOM 


A POLITICAL HIStory By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 


prvvvvvrvv"rreT|yTTTTTtT 


PHGGLGELGOS 
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Author of ‘‘ The United States: A Politital History,” etc. 
& e 
‘ Crown 8vo. Two volumes. $4.00 A History of 
, ‘* Shows gifts so rare that they insure for one who possesses them a per- ENGLAND 
manent place among the great historians of all time.”— Zhe Nation. 





UME’S AND MACAULAY’S GREAT HISTORIES WERE DECRIED BY THE 
DRY-AS-DUST HISTORIAN AT THE TIME OF THEIR PUBLICATION AND: 
SINCE, YET THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS OF READERS KNOW AND 

DELIGHT IN THEM. SIMILARLY THESE BOOKS HAVE BEEN OCCASIONALLY 
DERIDED BECAUSE THEY MAKE HISTORY INTERESTING, NOT DRY; 
FORCEFUL, NOT VACILLATING; AND BECAUSE THEY ARE WRITTEN IN A 
STYLE WHICH MAKES THE STORY AS ALLURING AND AS DIFFICULT TO 
PUT DOWN AS THE BEST FICTION. 























PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, ® "ivy vou” 
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With 48 Colored Plates and New Black and White Drawings. Enlarged, Rewritten, and Entirely Reset. 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 


By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA. A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. 
With 48 full-page colored plates by ELstzE Louise SHAw, and 110 full-page illustrations by MARION SatT- 
TERLEE, 60th Thousand. Crown 8vo, $2.00 wet. 


This new edition has been enlarged, revised, and entirely reset, the illustrations have been remade, and it 
has in addition 48 full-page colored plates from drawings by Miss ELstE LouIsE SHAw, made especially for this 
edition. Zhe Nation says: ‘‘ Every flower-lover who has spent weary hours puzzling over a botanical key in the 
efforts to name unknown plants, will welcome this satisfactory book, which stands ready to lead him to the desired 
knowledge by a royal road. The book is well fitted to the need of many who have no botanical knowledge, and 
yet are interested in wild flowers.” 


HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS. 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Native Ferns. By FRANCES THEODORA Parsons (Mrs. Dana). 
With 144 full-page illustrations, and 6 full-page illustrations from photographs. Crown 8vo, $1.50 met. 


OUR NATIVE TREES, AND HOW TO IDENTIFY THEM. 


By HarriEt L. KEELER. Technically accurate, Miss Keeler’s book is designed for popular use in the identifica- 
tion of the forest trees of Northeastern America, and in the study of their habits and peculiarities. With 178 
full-page plates and 162 text-drawings. Crown 8vo, $2.00 wet. 





A New Novel of American Social Life by ROBERT GRANT. 


UNLEAVENED BREAD. 


This novel, now first published in any form, is the most ambitious work that Mr. Grant has produced. It 
deals frankly and fearlessly with modern social conditions and their effect upon the character of the heroine in 
town, city, and metropolitan life, in a vein at once serious and satirical. It is a story of absorbing interest, and 
will provoke wide discussion. 12mo, $1.50. 





CHOPIN: THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC. By 
James Huneker, author of ‘‘ Mezzotints in Modern 
Music.” (12mo, $1.50.) A biographical and critical 
study of great value. With etched portrait, 12mo, 
$2.00. 


THE WAYS OF MEN. By Eliot Gregory (‘‘ An 
Idler”). Mr. Gregory writes entertainingly of vari- 
ous literary and art topics as well as of social themes, 
which have made him so widely known as a delightful 
essayist. I2mo, $1.50. 


THE TOILING OF FELIX, AND OTHER POETS. 
By Henry van Dyke. This volume includes the 
verse which Dr. van Dyke has written since the publi- 
cation, three years ago, of ‘‘ The Builders, and Other 
Poems,” which is now in its fourth edition. 1I2mo, 
$1.00. 


THE MIND OF TENNYSON. By E. Hershey 
Sneath, Ph.D., of Yale University. An examina- 
tion of Tennyson's philosophy as expressed in his 
writings. I2mo, $1.25. 


THE MONK AND THE DANCER. By Arthur 
Cosslett Smith. A collection of unusually good 
short stories, all of which are told with notable literary 
art. I2mo, $1.50. 


RED BLOOD AND BLUE. By Harrison Rob- 
ertson. ‘‘ We have seldom read a story of such 
abounding health and vigor as this."— Zhe Church- 
man. Second Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 





THE GARDEN OF EDEN. By Blanche Willis 
Howard, author of ‘‘ Dionysius the Weaver's 
Heart’s Dearest.” A novel in the author's best 
manner, in which she has treated one of the dis- 
tinctive questions of modern society. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE TOUCHSTONE. By Edith Wharton, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Greater Inclination.” (Fifth Edition. 
12mo, $1.50.) ‘‘ Mrs. Wharton has more than lived 
up to the high standard she set for herself in ‘ The 
Greater Inclination.’ "—New York Sun. 12mo,$1.25. 


THE GRIP OF HONOR. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, author of ‘*‘ For the Freedom of the Sea,” 
etc. An absorbing patriotic romance, full of dra-. 
matic action and picturesque incidents. Illustrated 
by Gipss. Second Edition. 12mo $1.50. 


ENOCH WILLOUGHBY. A Novel of the [liddle 
West. By James A. Wickersham. This story 
will be certain to attract attention, both as a study of 
strenuous spiritual life and as a story of human love. 
Third Edition, .2mo, $1.50. 


BOYS ANDTIIEN. A Story of Life at Yale. By 
Richard Holbrook. ‘‘ As good a piece of work as 
will be turned out on the same subject for years to 
come.”—New Haven Register. Second Edition. 
r2mo, $1.25. 


SMITH COLLEGE STORIES. By Josephine 
Dodge Daskam. ‘Happy indeed is the college 
world and the outside world as well, to welcome a 
book so full of college spirit and color.”—Harper’s 
Bazar. Second Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 
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— NOW AT — 
249 Fifth Avenue, 
cor. 28th St., NEw York. 
No other Branch House 
in America. 


*Veeseeet 


will be sent on application. 


Direct Reproductions of the Original Paintings and Drawings by 
Old and Modern Masters; Ancient and Modern 
Architectures and Sculptures. 


Entire Collection About 100,000 Plates. 


An EXTRACT from our General Catalogue, containing about 1250 
of the most celebrated Subjects and 360 IIlustrations, is now in press and 








Carbon Prints 












Price 50 cents. Free to Educational Institutions. 


BRAUN, CLEMENT & CIE. 


















Beacon Lights of 
History.. 


“Every realm of activity has 
already had its giant workers, 
every problem its colossal think- 
ers, every germinad question its 
superb students. 

These are the ‘‘ Beacon Lights ’”’ 
that glow with life under the gen- 
ius of Dr. Joun Lorp, who could 
perceive and portray the very 
spirit of an epoch; grasp and in- 
terpret the complex life and litera- 
ture of a people; analyze and 
characterize a great representative 
man or woman, some of whom 
‘* perplex ages with their fame.” 

‘* A stimulating historian.’’—JOHN FISKE. 

‘‘ Fascinating, instructive, inspiring.’-—JoHN HENRY Barrows, 
President Oberlin College. : 

“It is read as eagerly as a work of fiction, and at the same time 
is absolutely authentic.’”’-—F. W. Gunsau.us, D.D 

‘‘The clearest statement of the greatest men and epochs that 
have made our civilization.’’—Professor S. D. Fess, Ohio Normal. 

‘* Every sentence from the pen of Dr. Lord is worth attention,” 
—Prof, Gzo. K. Morris, D.D., Boston University. 

zo vols., Svo. On easy terms. 

















D ; Ww e 
Philosophic. S urvi val 
‘Historical of the 

1 . 
Educational Fittest 


MASTER MINDS: PLato To RUSKIN. 


* Send 45 cents for ‘‘ The Essence and Art of History.”* The 
5 precious volumes, 2 Series” (3% x 5% inches), clo., gilt, 
to be had on approval. escription and critical opinions free. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 47 Tenth St., New York. 
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THE LIVING METHOD FOR LEARNING 


How to Think 
in French. 


The most successful means yet devised for learn- 
ing and teaching how to speak French. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 


“Tam sure the book will accomplish pT ecicely what is 
set to be its purpose.”"—Prof. James W. Bright, Johns 
Hopkins University 

“You have done a great and beautiful work in the pub- 4 
> lication of your manuals.”—Bishop John H. Vincent, 4 
Chancellor of Chautauqua. 


How to Think 
Som commit e Bae Ger man. 


receipt of $1.50. 

“As a practical book to aid in quickly acquiring the 
power of correct and fluent speaking of the German lan- 
guage this work has no equal.”—Scientific American, 
Nov. 11, 1893, p. 316. 


How to Think 
Sent, postpaid, on in Spanish. 


> 

4 receipt of $1.50. 

> “The learner is not obliged to think of rules or of Eng- 
anish.”—N. Y. 


» lish words when he wishes to speak Sp; —N, 
> School Journal, July 14, 1894. 
> 


Prof. CHAS. F. KROEH, Author and Publisher, ¢ 
» Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. P 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAVAL LIFE 


Including the Cruises of the C. S. S. Sumter and Alabama 
By Capt. Joun McInTosH KELL, Executive Officer of the Sumter and Alabama 
Decorated cloth ; 6x9 inches ; 348 pages; illustrated. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 





COIN, CURRENCY, 


AND COMMERCE 


An Essay in Exposition of their Actual Relations and Containing Outlines of Monetary Theory 


By Puitie A. ROBINSON 


This work is without doubt the most complete and exhaustive study of the subject that has been issued. The construction is from 
the standpoint of the average thinking student, and represents his interest in those matters which make bonds of association and union 


for all members of a nation or a community, irrespective of all lines of division into classes or sections. 


The aim is to assist such as 


would acquire a working knowledge of the subject that interests them individually, whether as a study or as embracing a group of 


factors to be reckoned with in economic or political action. 
Cloth ; 5x 7% inches; 278 pages. 
THE NEALE CO., Publishers, 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Write for illustrated catalogue of new books. 


WASHINGTON, D. C 
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Pocket 
Size 
Standard 
Novels. 


Dickens’ 


and 


Thackeray’s 
Works. 


The NEW CENTURY LIBRARY is a radical departure in the art of bookmaking. 
Each novel is published unabridged in a single volume which is so small that it is equally 
suitable for the pocket or satchel, and consequently invaluable for Summer reading 
and traveling. As a library edition it is handsome in the extreme. The size is only 
4% by 6% inches, and not thicker than a monthly magazine. India paper, the thin- 
nest printing paper in the world, is used in making these books. Notwithstanding 
this, the paper.is very strong and remarkably opaque. The type is as large and as easily 
read as that you are now reading. 


The volumes are published monthly in three bindings: Cloth, $1.00 per vol.; Leather, limp, $1.25 ; Leather, boards, $1.50. 
Already published : Dickens—‘t The Pickwick Papers,” ‘* Nicholas Nickleby,” ‘‘ Oliver Twist,’’ ‘*Sketches by Boz,’ ‘‘ Old Curi- 
osity Shop,’”’ ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit,’”’ and ‘* Barnaby Rudge.”? Thackeray— Vanity Fair,” ‘‘ The Newcomes,”’ ** Pendennis,” 
‘*Henry Esmond.”’ For sale by all leading booksellers. Sample page and prospectus mailed /vee on request by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 


*[000 ror BOYS 


Send ten cents for three months 
trial subscription to 


THE 
AMERICAN BOY 


a practical magazine for boys. Depart- 
ments Short Stories, Successful Boys, 
What Boys are doing, Talks on Busi- 
ness—(Insurance, Savings Banks, Book 
Keeping, etc.) Boys as money-makers, 
The Boy in the office, store, factory, 





THE OLD AND THE NEW. 























e 8 U Y all kinds of newspaper clippings and acquaintances’ 
Ww names. $8.00 per hundred. Particulars for stamp. 
American News Clipping Co., Dept. A.L., Unity Building, Chicago. 


Scrap Book 













home, church and school, Games and 


NO PASTE. Sport, The Boys’ Library, by Rom 
= Journalist, Printer, Collector,— (Stamps, coins, curios, etc.,) Photo- 
SELF INDEXING. grapher, Mechanic, Scientist, Orator and Debater, Boys snd Animals, 


Prizes and Puzzles. Interesting, instructive, pure, elevating, inspiziag. 
Also organ of Agassiz Association of Young Naturalists. 


Library Edition, #83 College Edition, #23 Business Edition, @1. Sent, 
$1000 in Cash Prizes and a choice from 300 elegant premiums 


postpaid, on seceies of ape All editions 91x 11% inches. Sample edition, 

containing 12 pockets, full size, paper cover, postpaid, 10e. iven for subscribers. The magazine canvasses for itself. You need 
PERFECT FILM Albums, holding 300 Negatives, any size up to 4x5, But showit. The best paper over issued for boys References in every 

allowing 40 classifications, postpaid, &0e, | Substantially bound, board covers, city $100ayear Trial 3 months s iption for 10c 

halflinen. THE PERFECT SCRAP BOOK CO., 148 Nassau St., New York. SPRAGUE PUB'G CO. 126 Majestic Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 





























FREE TRAVELING ART EXHIBITIONS 


Our Traveling Collections—including the best pictures for 
School, Library, and Home Decoration—from all the greatest gal- 
leries of the world, including Foreign and American Carbons, Har- 
per Black and White Prints, and Photogravures, we send free of 
charge to Public and Private Schools, Libraries, Church Societies, 
and Women’s Clubs. They have raised over $20,000.00 for educa- 
tional institutions this past year. Write for particulars. 


AMERICAN CARBON PRINTS. 
14x17 inches on 22 x 28 mount, $2.00 each; suitably framed, $4.00 
19x 26 inches on 28 x 38 mount, $5.00 each; suitably framed, $10.00 

Catalogue sent upon receipt of 5c. 


HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE PRINTS. 


16% x 23 inches, 35c each; suitably framed, $3.00 each. 50 selected subjects. 
4x5 inches on 7x9 paper, rc each. 1,600 selected subjects. 
Catalogue sent upon receipt of $c. 
**FAITHFUL AND TRUE.’” Our beautifully illustrated catalogue of miscellaneous pictures, 5c. 


Harper's Black and White Prints, 35¢. The Helman-Taylor Art Co., 257 D, Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Size, 22x 28 inches. 


dent we place the name, date of birth, inauguration, and death. 


“OUR PRESIDENTS” 


A Magnificent Photogravure from the wewene Oil Painting. The Artistic Success of the Day. 
rice, 


$1.00 BY MAIL, 
EMPIRE PUBLISHING CO., 629 Woman’s Temple, Dept. K, CHICAGO. 





81.00 by mail, prepaid. 


The portraits were made from the most authentic originals obtainable. The clothing is accurate in the style prevailing in the 
period in which each lived. The background is made up of typical scenes in American history, the scenes dissolving one into the 
other, beginning with the Liberty Bell as if sounding the note of American Independence, and closing with Admiral Dewey’s victory 
at Manila—altogether an optical lesson for the youth of the land, and of real interest to everybody. 
Every home and business office should have the picture on its walls. 


In the margin under each Presi- 


PREPAID. 















THE ART STUDENT 


(7th year), Edited by Ernest Knaufft. 
10 cts. per month; $1 a year. Containing 
instruction in Free-Hand Drawing, IIlustrat- 
ing, Wood Engraving, Lithography, and the 
Arts and Crafts. Meissonier numbers, Phil 
May numbers, Arts and Crafts numbers. 

Special offer: 1 year’s back Nos. and 1 
year’s subscription from Nov., 1899, all for 
$1.60. 

These and 1 copy of Drawing for Print- 
ers $2.50. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS 


A Practical Text-Book by Ernest Knaufft, 
240 pages. instruction in Elementary Draw- 
ing, Pen and Ink Work, Newspaper Iilus- 
trating, etc. etc. Over 125 illustrations ; 

rice $2. This book and THE ART STU= 

ENT for one year $2.00. 


Address 


SESHES FEF FHF STE SEFECT ESE SESSES BEE EHD 


132 West Twenty-third Street 








ERPLEPEHBESPELF SRS TCE FTES PSH FSB HGF PHPELS KE STSEFSLSSFEPESLSBECLFHREHKS 


The Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts 

(14th year). Ernest Knaufft, Director. 

Instruction by correspondence in Drawing, 
Painting and Illustrating. 


Ernest Knaufft’s Private Classes 
For 1900 


Class in Drawing, Painting and Il- 
lustrating. 


Class in the Arts and Crafts. China 


Painting, Wood Carving, Metal Work, Book- 
binding. 


Class in Journalism, Studio equipped 
with lithographic press, type press, wood 
engraving and chalk plate outfit; every fa- 
cility for a thorough mastery of the technical 
side of designing for the printing press for 
color work and posters. 


ERNEST KNAUFFT 


NEW YORK CITY 





PRLLBLLPRLPKREPLLRLLLBLGBRLGPLKLLLHKLHLKBKKGGCCEHLELGHEBHHE 


BERS 


BESECLE FFELFESEESHLEEL FHSS FEPFSESLEPHES 
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that is a constant tonic, 


~ 


It is the ideal 


refined home, Personal liberty is allowed as faras 


in detail, 
A. M.; the Seminar 
atory course. For 


Off for Asheville 


College marks the making of a new era in a girl’s life. Situated 
on a plateau that is bre sae in healthfulness, breathing air 
ooking out from room and recitation 

hall on magnificent mountains, and constantly surrounded by 
elevating influences, a girl can’t help but be happy at Asheville, 


College for Girls. 


The life approaches as near as possible that of the cultured and 
feasible. Char- 
acter making is given equal place with mental training. 
The Year Book of Asheville College describes the coll 
They include the Collegiate, with courses of B. A., 
courses, with diploma; and the College-Prepar- 
ear Book and further particulars, address 


ARCHIBALD A. JONES, A. M., President, Asheville, N. C. 























courses 
.8., and 




















CANADA, London. 


Hellmuth Ladies’ College. 


High School and University Preparatory for Girls. Gradu- 
ation and Elective Courses. Music a Specialty. Number re- 
ceived limited. oes | 2 12 bo mrs upwards. For Calen- 
dar address NGLISH, M.A., Principal. 


(Now within city 
limits.) 











SW a 


TAY neon a 





Washington College young'tadies 
3d and T Sts., N. E., Washington, D. C. Located within 
the National Capital; charming park of ten acres; en- 
larged building; elegantly furnished rooms ; college physi- 
cian. Preparatory, certificate, college courses; music, — 
elocution. Buildi ings and grounds valued at $250,000 
Catalogue and application for entrance sent on request. 
F. MENEFEE, President. 














ILLINOIS, Chicago, 100 Washington Street. 


s Law 
Chicago Kent College of Law. pepartment 
Lake Forest University. Both Day and Evening courses, with 
complete curriculum in each. Large faculty. Prepares for 
admission to the Bar in all the States. For information address 
the Secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 254 Forty-seventh Street. 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hos- 

pital of Chicago, Ill. course of lectures will 
commence September 12, 1899. New college building. Equality 


in sex. New hospital of 225 beds now a 7s Send for announce- 
ment. OSEPH R. CoB, M.D. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 115 Dearborn Street. 


Chicago Law School. 

Pvgeserery Course. Day and evening sessions. Undergrad- 
uate Courses lead to LL.B.,and admission to bar. Post-graduate 
Courses lead to LL.M. Fall term begins September 4th. For 

ogue address Dept. B. J. J. TOBIAS, Secretary. 





ILLINOIS, Rockford, Lock Box 48. 


Rockford College for Women. 

Fall term opens Friday, September 14, 1900. Classical and 
Scientific Courses. Music and Art. Well-equipped Library, 
Laboratories and Gymnasium. Resident Physician. Address, 

PHEBE T. SUTLIFF, A.M., Pres. 





INDIANA, Terre Haute. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute. 

A College of Engineering. Mechanical, Electrical, Civil Engt- 
neering; Chemical Courses; Architecture. Extensive shops. 
Modernly —— laboratories in all depts. Expenses low. 
18th year. For catalogue address C. L. MEES, President. 





MAINE, Orono. 


; University of Maine. 

Courses: Classical; Scientific ; Latin Scientific ; Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical Engineering ; Chemical ; Agri- 
cultural ; Preparatory Medical; Pharmacy School of 
Law. Expenses, ae S board, 5 Military Drill. 

HARRIS, President. 





MARYLAND, Frederick. 


? 
The Woman’s College. 

Confers degrees. Conservatory of Music and Art. School of 
Expression. Library, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Infirmary. 
Enlarged accommodations. Unrivalled climate. Endowment. 

J. H. APPLE, A.M., President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


Emerson College of 
Oratory. 


Largest in America. 2ist year opens 


m Oct. 17,99. Address for circular 





CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Pres. 








~MASSACcHt USETTS, Boston, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


Boston University Law School. 


Opens Oct. 3, 1900. 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life with ad- 
vantages of healthful and beautiful suburban residence; row- 
ing and skating on Charles River; outdoor games in ample, 
shaded grounds; best equipped gymnasium and swimming-tank 
under careful, hygienic supervision. Lectures and lessons on 
topics adapted to the ideal administration of homes; pupils 
properly chaperoned to the best Musical and Literary enter- 
tainments in Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 


For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application or 
place on waiting-list, address (mentioning REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS) C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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Tome Institute 


Boys. BOYS. 
PORT DEPOSIT, MD. 


_ Incorporated under the laws of Maryland, with an endowment of Three Million 
($3,000,000) 


Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D., Director. 




















ENDING further and fuller publication of plans for the advanced secondary education of boys 
and young men for College and University, as well as for business careers and professional 
schools, at the Tome Institute, announcement is now made that a limited number of selected 

boys wili be accepted for its boarding department in the first group of new buildings at the opening 
of the Fall Term, September 26, 1900. The annual charge for board, tuition, and laundry is $400 ; 
for residents of Maryland, $300. Therearenoextras. Early application for admission is advisable. 

The site, on the Palisades of the Susquehanna River and Chesapeake Bay, 

reached by the two great trunk lines between New England and the South (B. & O. and Penna. 
Railroads), is believed to be one of the most beautiful and accessible in the country—four hours 
from New York, one and a half hours from Philadelphia, one hour from Baltimore, two hours from 





Washington. 
Mr. Charles E. Hammett. 
Golf, Baseball, Football. 


ing two Head Masters of leading American schools. 


Unusual facilities for outdoor exercise and physical culture under the direction of 
Well-equipped Gymnasium, with Swimming-Pool. 
An exceptionally competent staff of Masters has been secured, includ- 


Skating, Boating, 


For information address the Registrar. 








Universities and Colleges. 


Universities and Colleges. 





NEW YORK, Brooklyn (The Adelphi). 

; Three courses leading to degrees 
Adelphi College. of B.A. or B.S., with pedagogical 
options equivalent to training-school course. Normal Courses 
for kindergartners and drawing-teachers, School of Fine Arts 
and School of Musical Art, and the Adelphi Academy, a model 
fitting school. CHARLES H. LEVERMORE, Ph.D., President. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEwW YorK Ciry. 

The professional school of Columbia Uni- 
versity for the training of general teachers, 
supervisors, principals, superintendents, 
and instructors in normal schools and col- 
leges. Open to both sexes. Fellowships 


Ceachers 
College and scholarships amounting to $5,750 an- 
nually. 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
Moravian Seminary and College women. 


Founded 1749. Steam, electricity, and all modern conveniences. 
90 minutes from Philadelphia; 2 hours from New York. For cir- 
culars address J. MAX HARK, D.D., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, North College Avenue and 
Twenty-first Street. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


51st Annual Session. Four years’ curriculum. Sessions seven 
and ahalf months. Especial attention to ny courses in 
all departments. Clinical instruction and quizzes 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 





VIRGINIA, Lynchburg. 


Piedmont Business College. 


*“‘ The best-equipped school in the State.’” Usual Departments. 
Both sexes. Novacation. Secures positions. Scholarship, $45.00. 
Special Discounts now. Write. J. W. GILES, A.M., President. 





VIRGINIA, Roanoke. 


Virginia College for Young Ladies. 
iy ne gran Buildings. Grand Mountain Scenery. 25 Euro- 
and American Teachers,. Music and Art unexcelled. Stu- 
ents from 27 States. A beautiful and attractive College. For 
catalogues, address MATTIE P. HARRIS President. 





VIRGINIA, Lynchburg. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 





Endowed for higher education. Four laboratories, library, 
gymnasium, etc. he U. S. Com’r Education names this college 
as one of the fourteen best in the United States for women 
(Official Report, p. 1732). Wm. W. SMITH, A.M., LL.D., Pres’t. 








Academical and Preparatory, 
Boys. 
CONNECTICUT, Brookfield Center, 


The Curtis School for Young Boys. 


Our book will make a felicitous revelation about the possibili- 
ties open to your boy in the life of a successful school. No new 
boy taken older than 13. $500. FREDERICK S. CURTIS. 








CONNECTICUT, Cornwall. 


The Cornwall School. 


For college or business. at training. Tennis, Croquet, 
Ball, etc. Descriptive book fre 
F. M. McG. W, F. E. BRAGDON, Principals. 





CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 


Greenwich Academy. 

Home for 10 Boys. Ideal combination school and home life 
for ten pupils, 28 miles from New York City. Unsur 
healthfulness. Thorough mental, moral and physical training. 
75th year of Academy. J. H. Root, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. 


The Norwalk University School. 

A thoroughly modern boarding-school for boys. Two college 
preparatory, and two finishing courses. Gymnasium, bowling: 
alleys, and all modern equipments. Careful i individual pth 
by experienced teachers. W.G. CHASE, A.B., Head Master. 
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Worcester Academy 2n7"% 


Represents the highest development of the preparatory school. Not only prepares boys for admission to the leading colleges 
sal seleenilia schools, but fits them for business and for life. Eye, hand, and brain are trained together by laboratory work, 
manual training, and the usual class studies and recitations. Buildings admirably located and completely equipped. Kingsley 
Laboratories contain twenty-four rooms devoted entirely to science and manual training. Every improvement essential to 
health, helpful to study, conducive to comfort. Gymnasium and athletic grounds, with oval and fine five-lap cinder track. 
Catalogue illustrated from photographic views sent on request. 













D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, Worcester, Mass. 








CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 


The King School. College or business preparation. 
One hundred and sixteen boys successfully prepared for college. 
Special care for young boys. Refers to Dean of Yale College. 
Ten boarding pupils. H. U. KING. 





CONNECTICUT, Washington, Litchfield County. 


The Rid e Home and Preparatory School for ten Boys- 
Se. Individual instruction. New Building. 
Large grounds. Perfect sanitation. Athletic facilities, Base. 
Ball, Tennis, Golf, etc. Illustrated circular. 
WILLIAM G. BRINSMADE (Harvard), Principal. 





DELAWARE, Milford, Kent County. 
Glenworthe Home School for Boys 


under twelve years of age. Reopens September 19, 1900. Num- 
ber limited to ten. An ideal Home-School for motherless boys. 
Address Mrs. J. S. WILLIS, Principal. 





ILLINOIS, Morgan Park. 
The Academy of the University of 
Chicago, 
situated seven miles from the main University buildings, pre- 
pares boys for all colleges and technical schools. Courses in 
Manual Training. Modern dormitories, complete laboratory 
and library equipment, ample provision for athletics. Expenses 
from $250 to $450. 45 Scholarships. Fall term begins Septem- 
ber 19. For catalogue, address WAYLAND J. CHASE, Dean. 





ILLINOIS, Woodstock. 
Fifty-third year. 


Todd Seminary for Boys. An Vaeal sehooi- 
near Chicago. Designed especially for boys of the public school 
age. Located in most elevated town in Illinois. No serious 
sickness in fifty years. We educate the whole boy. Send for 
prospectus, and come and see us. NOBLE HILL, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Barre. 
Elm Hill, a Private School and Home 
for Feeble-Minded Youth. 


Exceptional advantages for this class. 4 cottages. 260 acres. 
Send for circular. GEORGE A. BROWN, M.D., Superintendent. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Roxbury. 
Roxbury Latin School. 


Endowed school for boys, founded in 1645; fits for college, 
especially Harvard ; combines advantages of city and country; 
non-residents live in family of one of the masters in the Admiral 
beni cig House, fitted up as a dormitory. Catalogue sent on 
request. 


Address 
O. M. FARNHAM. 


WILLIAM C. COLLAR, 
Headmaster. 


Rev. JAMES DE NORMANDIE, D.D., 
Pres. of the Trustees. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 


Powder Point School. 


Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. Individual 
teaching. Elementary classes. F. B. KNAPP, S.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 


Williston Seminary. 

Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. Library. 
Physical, chemical, biological laboratories; gymnasium, etc. 
New athletic field with quarter-mile track. Opens September, 
1900. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., Principal. 





MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 
Very slow boys here receive indi- 
Backward Boys. vidual instruction; special physical 
training, and careful attention to the development of character. 
Six to eight pupils. Sixth year. Seventh year begins Sept. 14. 
MISS KIMBALL’S INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Reference, President Angell, of the University of Michigan. 





MARYLAND, Easton. 


Nautical Academy. 


A School where boys are happy. Preparatory for Annapolis 
and the colleges. Rowing, Sailing, Swimming, Boat Building, 
Cruising, Horsemanship. Send for Register. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Plymouth. 
By reason of its recent endow- 


Holderness School. ment this school, so favorably 
known among colleges and scientific schools for the excellence 
of its preparation, is able to offer increased facilities. A few 
scholarships are available. Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, M.A., 

Rt. Rev. W. W. NILES, D.D., Prest. of Trustees. Head Master. 





MARYLAND, St. George’s Baltimore County. 25th year. 
Admission 


’ 
St. George’s School for Boys. trom’7*to 16 
years old. Limited to 16 pupils. Individual instruction, Pri- 
» College Preparatory and Business courses. New build- 
$a ome comforts, beautiful grounds, 12 miles from Baltimore, 
to $250 according to age. J. C. KINEAR, A.M., Prin. 





NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 


Princeton Preparatory School. ,ntividual 


a limited number of boys, preparing them to enter Princeton or 
any other American college. Indorsed by President and Dean 
of Princeton University. .For catalogue address 

JOHN B. FINE, Head Master. 
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Swarthmore 
Preparatory 
School 


Swarthmore, 






Lin Bin Sin Min tn Min Sn i . . oo 
tt 


Penn. 


So Fata tan fata tn fata ta foto hh Ain nnn nnnan 
a i i a 


A CO-EDUCATIONAL, general and college- 
preparatory school. Under the care of 
Friends, the atmosphere is one of kindliness and 
culture. The educational standards and records 
are of the highest. The intellectual stimulus of 
a college community is offered with many of the 
privileges of Swarthmore College. Cottage sys- 
tem. Attractive situation, healthful and equable 
climate, encouragement and facilities for out- 
door sports ensure conditions of good health. 
For illustrated catalogue and athletic circular address, 


4 ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Principal. 
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Clinton 
Preparatory 
School, 


Clinton, N. Y., nine miles from Utica; 
(New York, Ontario & Western Railroad. 


A well equipped school for fifteen boys, 
where the atmosphere of the student-body 
is kKeft wholesome, manly and clean. Ref- 
erence by permission to four college presi- 
dents. Five vacancies June 14. 


J. B. WHEELER, A.M., Principal, 
Clinton, N. Y. 























New York, a on (Long Island), 19 miles from N. Y., 


City. 1837-1899. 
Conscientious, thor- 
School for Little Boys. ough bringing up of 
little boys (7 to 13 yrs.) in refined oo, family. References; 
Hon. George Bruce Cortelyou, Executive Mansion, Washington, 
D.C., Mrs. Dimies 8S. T. Dennison, President “‘ Sorosis ”» Womans’ 
Club, N. Y. City. $300. Sept. 18 





NEW YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


Irving Institute for Boys. 


40 minutes’ ride from New York. Terms, $500. 
JOHN M. FURMAN, A.M., Principal. 





New York, West New Brighton, Staten Island. 


ST. AUSTIN’S SCHOOL. 


A school for boys limited in 
numbersso that the moral,men- 
tal, and physical needs of the 
individual boy are cared for. 
New school-rooms and labora- 
tory lighted, heated, and venti- 
lated according to most im- 
proved methods. Gymnasium 
and sixteen acres of playing- 
fields. Excellent health record. 
Past successes in college exam- 
inations are a proof that the 
work is well directed. Hard work, strict discipline, regu- 
lar exercise, and good food, with ‘unsurpassed surround- 
ings, account for the excellent health and happiness of 


St. Austin’s henge 
Rev. Gro, E. Quartz, M.A., Head-Master. 
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ITHACA, 
New York. 


Pre- 
ares 
oys 

for all 

colleges. z i ; —. 

Leading fitting : and crew. 

school for Cornell. Splendidly equipped. 

Unique recreation building. 13-acre ath- 

letic field. New cottage for younger boys. 

C. V. PARSELL, A.M., Principal. 
















NEW YORK, Ithaca. 


The University Preparatory School. 

A fitting-place for Cornell University. Open all the year. 
Complete home. Summer term of ten weeks. Of the school 
President Schurman says: “I give most cheerful testimony to 
the high quality of work done in your school. The excel- 
lent management and complete curriculum render it a most 
desirable preparatory school for the university.” Send for cat- 
alogue. Fall term opens September 28. 

CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Principal. 





NEw YORK, Sing Sing. 
Dr. Holbrook’s School 

will re-open Wednesday, Sept. 26, 
6 p. m. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bustleton (near Philadelphia). 
’ ‘A thorough and honest school, 
St. Luke’s School. (3 ingne? 2 nSnool to which 
sensible parents desire to send their sons.’”—BISHOP WHITA- 
KER. Grounds and situation are ee oo and 


healthful. Individual instruction. Full equipm 
CHARLES H. emg Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster. 
A Church School, founded 
The Yeates Institute. es 
paratory school for boys. Expert teachers, laboratory science, 
expert supervision in gymnasium, on track and field, home 
manners and home table. Boys taught how to study. 
FREDERIC GARDINER, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. 
Refers to Presidents of Harvard, Columbia, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Johns Hopkins, etc. 
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THE 


Washington School 


For Boys 








THE PUPILS’ RESIDENCE. 

The Washington School has been founded to give 
to a limited number of boys a well-rounded education ; 
to develop them physically, mentally, and morally ; to 
surround them during their formative period with the 
influences of a refined home ; in short, to prepare them 
for the higher education of the college, or for the duties 
of active life. In carrying out these purposes the 
Washington School has marked advantages of its own, 
because of its methods, its location, its equipment, and 
the character and eminence of the men supporting it. 

REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 

President ELIOT, President HADLEY, 


of Harvard, of Yale. 
President GILMAN, President PATTON, 
of Princeton. 


of Johns Hopkins. 
President HARPER, President WILSON, 
Univ. of Chicago. of Washington & L. 
Rt. oe Mgr. CONATY, Rt. Rev. F. D. UNTINGTON, 
ector Catholic Univ. Bishop of Central N. Y. 
Dr. HERBERT PUTNAM, Commissioner HARRIS, _ 
Librarian of Congress, U.S. Bureau Education, 
For further particulars address 
LOUIS LEVERETT HOOPER, A.M., Head Master, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Military. 


New York Military 


Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 


This Academy is located upon its own beautiful 
estate of thirty acres, in the Hudson River Highlands, 
near West Point. Cornwall is a well-known health 
resort for sufferers from lung and catarrhal troubles, 
and is a quiet residence village, free from saloons or 
other evil resorts. The Academy, since its founda- 
tion, has been entirely free from malignant disease 
and has never had an epidemic of any kind, 

The officers of the Academy believe they have 
demonstrated that a thorough military organization 
is conducive to the highest grade of scholastic work. 
The habits of promptness, neatness, and obedience 
formed by the cadets under such a system, and their 
magnificent physical condition, lead to a mental ac- 
tivity and discipline quite extraordinary. The work 
of instruction, under the direction of an able and ex- 
perienced faculty, is unusually thorough and success- 
ful. The Academy is now represented by its gradu- 
ates in the army, navy, and twenty-four of our best 
colleges. The department for young boys has its own 
buildings and faculty. Every provision is made for 
proper exercise and amusement, including a beautiful 
athletic field, tennis courts, cinder track, golf links, and 
boat-house, 

For illustrated catalogue apply to the Superintendent. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Wissahickon Heights, Chestnut Hill. 


Chestnut Hill Academy. 


A boarding-school for boys. For catalogues address 
JAMES L. PATTERSON, Head-master. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville. 

___$216. Successful school. One of the best 
Maplewood to infuse with energy, to wake up boys 
to duties of life. Prepared for business or college. New 
gymnasium. be yn 13 ga $201. Location beautiful, elevated, 
and healthy. No tobacc 

JOSEPH SHORTLEDGE (Yale), A.M.,Principal. 














HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


offers an unusual number of advantages. Its fundamental 
principle is to offer the best instruction and courses of study 
that can be had. No expense has been spared in attaining this 
end. In physical equipment it is one of the foremost schools 
of the land. It is to be desired that parents seeking a school 
for their sons will visit Haverford. Send for catalogue. 


CHARLES S. CROSMAN, Head-Master, 
pa hap Pa. “ 





TEXAS, San Antonio. 


Peacock’s School for Boys. 

Educate your son in this - and elevated atmosphere. Lim- 
ited attendance. Brick Building. Hot Airand Gas. Artesian 
Water. Discipline. Prepares for College. Three men teachers, 
all graduates. Illustrated catalogue. 





VIRGINIA, Front Royal (Valley of Va.). 


Randolph-Macon Academy for Boys. 


Conducted by Daniela nee College. Best equipped in the 
South. Ranks with best in U.S. Modern appliances; gymnasi- 
um. $230. Address Randolph-Macon Academy, Front Royal, Va. 








Mercersburg 
Academy 


A school for boys, healthfully located in one of the most 
picturesque sections of Pennsylvania. Thorough instruc- 
tion ; college preparatory work being especially success- 
ful. Personalinterest is taken in each boy, the aim being 
to inspire in every pupil the lofty ideals of thorough 
scholarship, broad attainments, sound judgment, and 
Christian manliness. New dining-hall and new athletic 
field. For catalogue and further information address 


William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President, 
MERCERSBURG, PA. 
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The Mitchell’s Boys’ School 


is a strictly select Ponty School, located at Billerica, 
Mass., about nineteen miles from Boston, The number 
of pupils i is limited to forty, There are eight instructors, 
and such other assistance as may be required to insure 
for each pupil the best possible results. The buildings 
are new, with all modern sanitary improvements. Out- 
door sports are found here in perfection: swimming, 
rowing, and fishing on the old Coomed, and baseball, 
football, lawn-tennis, gymnasium sports, and bicycling— 
for which there is ample room on the sixty acres included 
in the school grounds, ‘The excellent military training is 
an attractive feature of the school. The courses of study 
fit for any college, schools of technology, and business. 
No examinations for entrance required. Only requisite— 
good moral character. Special care and training to 
young boys. Rate, $500. Send for circular. 


M. C. MITCHELL, M.A., Principal, 
BILLERICA, [lass. 














Military. 


Military. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington. 


Wilmington Military Academy. ,GXCor ) 

A thorough college-preparatory school under the military 
system. Terms, $400 to $500. Catalogue on request. 
Maj. THOS. A. BLACKFORD, WM. H. MORRISON, B.S., 


Commandant. THOMAS A. BLACKFORD, >} Regents. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


The Highland Military Academy. 


45th year. Sept. 12, 1900. The best academic instruction, 
hysical culture, military training. Visitor: The Rt. Rev. Wil- 
iam Lawrence, D.D. Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A. M. 





MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 


Michigan Military Academy. 
For 20 years the foremost preparatory and fitting school West 
of the Alleghanies. For catalogue and book of views address 
Colonel J. SUMNER ROGERS, Superintendent. 











Boys Will Be— 


better men for having 
military training which 
develops manly traits, 
gives physical health, 
mental clearness, and 
moral earnestness. No 
compromise on liquor, 
tobacco, or hazing. Our 
class-room methods cul- 
tivate observation, con- 
centration, and grasp. 


BORDENTOWN 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 


gives three courses, Scientific, Classical, and Academic. 
— = A ge arene — _— 
ev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. 

Major T. D. LANDON, Commandant. Bordentown, N. J. 

















Gerlach Academy, 


BRIELLE, N. J. 


St 


5 Lenn: in one af rag wine pom “oe ~ the 
ersey shore—truly an ideal spot for a boys’ 
BOARDING school. Includes practical instruction in Geo- 





MILITARY 


metrical, Architectural, Free-hand, and In- 
SCHOOL, dustrial Drawing ; also prepares for American 
and Saeene Universities. 

Will care for your boy while you visit Paris. 
ddress “ Principal” for Illustrated Catalogue. 





NEW YORK, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 


Bard Hall. 


A military school built, equipped, and maintained for boys 
under fourteen years of age. Beautifully located in the Hudson 
River Highlands, and completely equipped for its work. For 
catalogue apply to The SUPERINTENDENT. 





e 
NEW YORK, Peekskill-on-Hudson. 


Peekskill Military Academy. 


6ith Year. Prepares for 
Colleges and Government 
Schools. Thorough business 
course. U.S. Army Officer 
detailed by War Depart- 
ment. New and fully 
equipped Gymnasium. Be- 
gins Sept. 19th. Illustrated 
” ® catalogue. Apply to 
— THE PRINCIPALS. 

















Especially | THE MONICLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY, | Our Him: 
Cordial on the eastern slope of the Orange Mountains, 500 feet elevation, Chnendie> 
Relations | e”looking New York. A separate residence, well-equipped gym- | ang Body 
“ nasium with instructor, and a comfortable home. Preparation for the | putin ge 
with best colleges and government academies. For catalogue address pate 
Princeton. J. G. MacVicar, Head Master, 4 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J. Scholarship. 
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Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pa. 


An educational system second only to that of the U. S. Military Academy. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT : 


Civil Engineering (C.E.), 
Chemistry (B.S.), 
Arts (B.A.). 





Also thoroughly organized 
Preparatory Courses of Study. 


Thirty-ninth year begins September, 1900. 





MILITARY DEPARTMENT : 


CAVALRY. 


‘A high state of efficiency attained in all that per- 
tainsto military instruction, drill and discipline.’’— 
Personal Report, Inspector-General, U.S. A. 


Catalogues of Col. CHARLES E. HYATT, President. 





NEw YORK, Peekskill. 


Worrall Hall Military Academy. 


Prepares for College or business. 
W. N. MARCY, B.A., Principal. 











. The aim of the teach- 
ing at Pe ar is not mere memorizing, but to make 
each boy understand the relation of rules to mental and 

moral development. Strengthof brain and brawn isthe 
combination secured by those who receive their train- 
ing at Riverview. Extensive grounds, ideally located, 
overlooking Hudson River. Prepares for all Colleges 
and the Government Academies. 65th year. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Address 


J.B. BISBEE, A.M., Principal, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





—— 


VIRGINIA, Newport News (near Old Point Comfort). 
Newport News Military Academy. 


Classical, Scientific, English, and Commercial courses. Send 
for catalogue. Col. E. W. HUFFMAN, Principal. 





VIRGINIA, Staunton. 
Staunton Military Academy. 4,Miltery 
Young Men and Boys. Unsurpassed ir course of study, thorough- 
ness of — beauty of location, and healthfulness of 
climate. Illustrated catalogue free. Charges $300. 
Wo. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal. 





ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY. 


(Episcopal.) Situated in the fa- 
mous lake region of Wisconsin, 109 
miles from Chicago, 25 miles west of 
Milwaukee, on the C., M. & St. P 
Ry. Prepares for college or busi- 
ness. Diploma admits to many col- 
leges. Athletics and rowing under 
trained instructors. Number of stu- 
dents limited. School opens Sept. 

$. Write for catalogue, etc., to 
Dr. SIDNEY T. SMYTHE, President, 
Deiafield, Wis. 

















OHIO, Cincinnati, College Hill. 


Ohio Military Institute. 


A boy here lives among good associates, under capable mas- 
ters, in healthful, comfortable surroundings. He cannot be 
where the conditions are more likely to make him a manly, 
courteous, educated gentleman. A pleasure to send catalogue 
and particulars. 

W. L. SILING, Ph.D., Head-Master. Rev. J. H. ELy, Regent. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 


Cheltenham Military Academy. 

On the summit of the Chelten Hills near Philadelphia. Penn- 
sylvania’s leading preparatory boarding school, under the mili- 
tary system. Rates—Lower School, $500: Upper School, $600. 
Illustrated Catalogue. Rev. JOHN D. SKILTON, A.M., Principal. 





VIRGINIA, Danville. 


Danville Military Institute. 


A modern Military Pebeet - Boys and Young Men. Military 
equipment furnished by U. S. Government. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. * Col. I. H. SA UNDERS, President. 





VIRGINIA, Locust Dale. 


1858. Locust Dale Academy. 1900. 
Military. Strict discipline. Highest results. Lowest cost. 
Indorsed by the University of Virginia, Washington and Lee, 
and the Denominational Colleges. Experienced instructors. 
Full academic four-year courses. Book-keeping at no additional 
cost. Laboratories, Gymnasium, and Bath-Rooms. Address 
Next session opens Sept. 19, 1900. W. W. Briaas, Principal. 











Academical and Preparatory, 
GIRLS. 





CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 


Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 


A Boarding and Day School. 
Certiticate admits to Eastern colleges. 





CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
: : oR YOUN 
Woodside Seminary "9%, ¥05%¢ 
penne an Elective course. Post-graduate 


study. Charming surroundings. Physical train- 
ing. Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 








CONNECTICUT, Norwalk (“ Hillside”’). 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls. 


Certificate admits to leading ee, Literature, Music, Art. 
Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Old Lyme. 


Boxwood School for Girls. 

Fine buildings, beautiful surroundings. Every comfort and 
advantage. College Preparatory or Elective course. Golf, Ten- 
nis, Basket-Ball, and safe Boating. 

Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 
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School Tennis-Courts and Club-House. 


ou PLEASANT MILITARY ACADEMY 


SING-SING-ON-HUDSON. 

The Principals give notice that they have 
provided for the cadets a club-house, fitted 
with lockers and baths, and adjoining two 
fine tennis-courts. They also announce that 
a new gymnasium and other extensive im- 
provements will be made during the summer. 
It has been found necessary, too, to open a 
Senior Cottage for upper-form boys. This 
cottage overlooks the river, and is otherwise 
beautifully located. 

For the Fall, early application is necessary. 


C. F. BRUSIE and A. T. EMORY, Prins. 








Academical and Preparatory, 
GIRLS: 


Academical and Preparatory, 
GIRLS. 





CONNECTICUT, Simsbury. 


McLean Seminary for Girls. 
College Preparatory, English, Special ne Courses. For 
particulars address ev. B. J. MCLEAN. 





CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 


The Catharine Aiken School. $ubuTtante 


Certificate admits to leading Colleges. Academic, College-Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. Out-of-door classes in nature 
study throughout the year. For circular, etc., address Mrs. 
HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE DEVAN (Wellesley, B. A.), Prin. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Chevy Chase French and English School 


for Girls. Suburb of Wgestnsten. French the nema of the 
house. L. M. BOULIGNY, Principal, 
. Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1305 17th St., N. W. 


McDonald-Ellis Home and Day ,0#00%. 


Rev. Edwin R. Lewis, A.M., Mrs. Rose Baldwin Lewis, A.B., 
Principals. English, French, and Classical courses of study. 
18th year opens Oct., 1900. Address Dr. E. R. LEwIs. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1850 Wyoming Ave. 


Washington Heights School for Girls. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Special Cources. SUMMER 
TERM, Asbury Park, N. J. Circulars. 
Principal, Miss FRANCES MARTIN, 
Asst. Prin., Miss CAROLINE PETTIGREW. 





ILLINOIS, Kenilworth. 


Kenilworth Haill. 


Boarding-School for Girls in Kenilworth, a beautiful suburb 
of Chicago. Delightful home, thorough instruction. For new 
catalogue, address Mrs. MARY KEYES BABCOCK. 





ILLINOIS, Lake Forest (Box 100). 
; FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 83lst 
Ferry Hall Seminary Year. College Preparatory, 
Junior College. Elective Courses. Vocal and Instrumental Mu- 
sic, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Situated in picturesque, 
healthful, natural park. Certificatesadmits to Smith, Vassar, 


Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Lake Forest Colleges. 
Miss SABRA L. SARGENT. 





ILLINOIS, Mount Carroll. 
OF THE UNI- 


The Frances Shimer Academy Vinsiry or 
CHICAGO. Home School for Girls. Superior advantages. Music, 
Art, Scholastic work. Self-help for worthy pupils. New dormi- 
tories, chapel, gymnasium. Healthful climate. Opens Sept. 11. 
Rev. Wo. P. MCKEE, Dean. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis. oo ™ 
Girls’ Classical School. 3th ° Ppa Sent 


for all colleges admitting women. Twenty-one instructors. 
Special courses. Music, Art, Physical Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Household Science. Accommodations unexcelled. Send for cat- 
alogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Prin. 





INDIANA, Notre Dame. 


St. Mary’s Academy. 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. Chartered 1855. 
Thorough English and Classical Education. Regular Collegiate 
Degrees. In Preparatory Department students carefully pre- 
pared for Collegiate Course. Physical and Chemical Labora- 
tories well equipped. Conservatory of Music and School of Art. 
Gymnasium under direction of Graduate of Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics. Catalogue free. Address 

DIRECTORS OF THE ACADEMY. 





KENTUCKY, Bowling Green. 


Potter College for Young Ladies. 


Pupils from twenty-six States. Eighteen teachers, Elegantly 
furnished. Modern conveniences. Eight schoolsin one. Board 
and tuition $250. Send for catalogue. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, Charles St. Ave. 


Notre Dame College for Young Women 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Regular and Elec- 
tive Courses. Extensivegrounds. Location unsurpassed. Sub- 
urb of Baltimore. Spacious buildings, completely equipped. 
Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 














BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Time’s test has tried the methods of Bradford Academy and 
found them true to high ideals. It was one of the first schools 
established in this country for the higher education of women. 

It has maintained its position for close upon acentury. To-day 
its equipment is unsurpassed. Every department is under the 
supervision of expertteachers. Healthful surroundings, refining 
influences, home comforts. Catalogue on application. 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 
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Military Academy 


77th Year vegins september 19, 1900. 


One of the oldest, most firmly established and best equipped 
boarding schools for boys. Eleven hundred feet above sea 
level, in the healthful, beautiful and historic educational 
village ‘of Gambier. Commodious buildings, Sixty 
acres of grounds. Fine athletic field, golf courge, 
and fully equipped gymnasium, Thorough prepa- 
ration for any college or technical school. A 
flexible two years’ business course. Intimate 
personal relations between masters and 
cadets. Refining home intiuences. 
‘ Any Christian parent can with readi- 
ness and conjidence place @ son in your 
}j school.—Rt. Rev, W. A. LEONARD, D. D., 
i) Bishop of Ohio. 
For illustrated catalogue, address 
The Regents, Gambier. Ohio. 
































Academical and Preparatory, 
GIRLS. 


Academical and Preparatory, 
GIRLS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
Mrs. W. F. Stearns’ Home School ror 


YounaG@ LADIES. Reopens September 20, 1900. 


ABBOT ACADEMY °°" *‘xndver, ‘mass. 


The 72d year opens September 13th. Three Seminary Courses 
and a College-Fitting Course. Twenty acres lawn and grove. 
Annual expenses $400. Address, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Prin- 
cipal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 401 Beacon Street. 


Miss Frances V. Emerson’s Home and 
Day School for Girls. 


College Preparatory, Regular and Advanced Coures, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Hyde Park, Suburb of Boston, 


Home School for Six Girls. 


Fourth year begins September 26, 1900. For circulars address 
Mrs. Samuel A. Foster, 17 Pleasant Street. 


ROCERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of all ages. Endowed. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Wells. Special preparation for the Bar- 
nard, Bryn Mawr and Radcliffe examinations. Fine opportunity 
for athletics. Four acres of ground for outdoor sports. Address 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 8°00" For 


College fitting and certificate admission. Graduating course 
and diploma. Music and art. Beautiful house and grounds. 
Tennis, gymnasium. Illustrated catalogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
Py FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 
Howard Seminary 18th year opens Sept. 19, 1900. 
Terms $350 to $400 per year. Academic, College-Preparatory, 
and Special courses. Art, Music, and Elocution. Well-equipped 


Library and Laboratories, Gymnasium. 
Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


Miss Kimball’s Home School for Girls. 


Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses o: 
study. College preparatory. Permanent home and care for 
motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on application. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG 
Stanley Hall. ney 


Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. Two years of College 
work. 11th year — Sept. 18th. Six scholarships (value $200 
each). Terms, $450. OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Principa!. 








NEW JERSEY, Englewood (half hour from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls. 


Miss E. S. CREIGHTON, F 
Miss E. W. FARRAR, i Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Merrimac. 


Whittier Home School for Girls. 


Annex containing gymrasium and accommodation for twelve 
more pupils to be completed this summer. Catalogue on appli- 
cation. Terms, $300. ANNIE B. RUSSELL, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 


Walnut Hill School for Girls. *&% Wellesley 


Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced courses 
offered. Ample grounds for golf, tennis, basket ball. Catalogue 
and Views sent on application. 

Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wollaston (P. 0.). 


Quincy Mansion School for Girls. 


Next year will begin Sept. 19. Usual courses of study; elec- 
tive courses for high-school graduates. Seven resident and four 
special teachers. Music and Art courses. Laboratory and Li- 
brary. Certificate for colleges. Mansion-house, School-house, 
six acres of ground. Fifteen minutes from Boston. 

HORACE MANN WILLARD, Sc.D. 


NEW JERSEY, Pompton, “ Pamlico.” 


The Henry C. de Mille. 


Seventh year of the Henry C. de Mille School 

g for Girls reopened Oct. 2, 1899. Number limited. 

Vacancies few. A beautiful home-school in the 

country. Advantagesof New York City. Allde- 

partments. Thorough training in sewing, cooking and house- 
keeping. Send for circular. 





Brooklyn, 286-292 Washington Avenue. 


. Catharine’s Hall 


In addition to an exceptionally comprehensive 
course of study, this school offers work in the 
practice and theory of music such as is ordinarily 
to be had only in conservatories. It is hoped that 

parents seeking a school for their daughters will visit St. Catha- 


rine’s. The Diocesan School. 
Miss ConrRoO, Principal. 
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_ HOUGHTON SEMINARY, 
Clinton, New York. 

An earnest and thorough home-school for girls, which 
has sustained a high reputation for thirty-nine years. 
Ample equipment, beautiful environment, extended courses 
of study. We believe that every one with a daughter to 
educate would be interested in our catalogue. 








NEW YORK, Binghamton. 


The Lady Jane Grey School. 


Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ School forGirls, Special and regu- 
lar courses. Preparation for College and Europeantravel. Ad- 
dress Mrs. JANE GREY HYDE. 


ee Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 
138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn. 


Boarding and day school for girls, Each department in charge 
of a specialist. Individual instruction. 








NEw YORK, Brooklyn Heights, 160 Joralemon Street. 
The Katherine L. Maltby Home and 
School. 


- Highest City advantages. Academic, Collegiate, and Special 
Courses. Regular resident students, $500. 12th year. 





NrEw YORK, Buffalo. 
BOARDING AND DAY 


’ 
St. Margaret’s School. sosnnme aun Dax 
Regular and Elective Courses. Certificate admits to College. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Large Gymnasium. 
Instruction in Sloyd. Miss E. CURRIE TUCK, Principal. 





NEw YORK, Canandaigua. 


Granger Place School for Girls. 

In the beautiful region of Western New York. 25th year be- 
gins Sept. 19th. Certificate admits to leading Colleges. Strong 
Music Department. Academic and College Preparatory Courses, 
Send for illustrated circular. 

SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY, Principal. 





NEw YORK, Fort Edward. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 

For YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS. Five Courses, with Prepara- 
tory Departments of Music, Art and Elocution. 43d year Sept. 
25. Illustrated catalogue. Jos. E. KING, D.D., President. 





NEw YORK, Irvington-on-Hudson (45 min. from New York). 
will receive, for 1900-1901, 

The Bennett School a limited number of girls 
wishing fine works in Science, Music, Art, French, German, 
English, Literature, History, Psychology, Ethics, and Prepara- 


tion for Foreign Travel. Special tutoring in other branches. 
For catalogue, address Miss MAY F.. BENNETT. 





NEW YORK, Mount Vernon (half hour from New York). 
The Misses Lockwood’s Collegiate 
‘ Certificates received at Vassar, 
School for Girls. Wellesley, and Holyoke. Spe- 
cial courses. Attractive home. French spoken. Only earnest 
students desired. 





eae and ee 
GIRLS. 








‘ . C. E. 
Mason’s 
School 
for 
Girls. 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
A beautiful school. Me ey of New York City. All 
departments. Indorsed by Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. For illustrated sretier D, address 

; Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M. 














NEW YORK, Newburgh-on-the-Hudson. 


The Misses Mackies’ School for Girls. 


35th year begins September 27. Certificate admits to Vassar 
and Wellesley. 





NEw YORK, New York on Riverside Drive, Eighty-fifth 
and Eighty-sixth Streets. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 





NEW YORK, New York, 25 West 55th Street. 


Miss Keller’s School. 


For Girls. Complete Course—Kindergarten to College. For 
Boys. Thorough Grounding in Elementary Branches. Both 
courses combined with Manual Training. Playground. 





NEw YORK, New York City, 3 West 84th Street. 


Montpelier Home School for Girls. 


Overlooking Central Park. Day pupils limited. Address 
Mrs. T. TILESTON GREENE. 





NEw YORK, New York, 13 and 15 West 86th St., Central Park. 
Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 


Thorough Instruction in English, Foreign Languages, Art, in- 
cluding special College course. Prepares for Colleges. 





NEw YORK, New York, 30, 32, 34 East Fifty-seventh Street. 


The Peebles and Thompson School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 





NEw YORK, New York. 312 and 315 Riverside Drive. 


Riverside School for Girls. 

Limited classes for resident students. College certificates. 
Advanced elective courses. Special French, German, Music, 
and Art, with preparation for travel. Summer classes in Eu- 
rope. Miss EpITH L. COOPER. 





NEw YORK, Pelham Manor. 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban Schoo. for 
Girls. 


Half-hour from New York. 





NEw YORK, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 


Ossining School for Girls. 


33d year begins Sept. 26th. 
Miss C. C. FULLER, Principal. 
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NEW-YORK, Troy. 
Emma Willard School. 


Formerly the Troy Female 
Seminary. Academic and 
Graduate courses, Depart- 
ments of Music and Art. Cer- 
tificate admits to Wellesley 
Smith and Vassar Colleges and A 
Cornell University. 87th year | i. 
opens September 19th, 1900. SEs 


Miss MARY ALICE KNOX, Principal. 





NEw YORK, Poughkeepsie. 


Lyndon Hall School for Girls. 
Academic and College Preparatory Courses. Vassar prepara- 

tion a specialty. Circular gives full particulars. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 





OHIO, Austinburg. 


Grand River Institute. 


Founded 1831. Anendowed boarding-school. College prepara- 
tion, music, and art. $100 per year. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham. 


Mountain Seminary 


and College Preparatory School for Girls. All that a school 
ought to be, yet more than aschool. A school and home—with 
the advantages, facilities, good influences, and comforts of each, 
for sixty girls. Three graduate courses. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, etc. Six buildings with 100 acres of grounds, in a 
situation noted for healthfulness. Write for illustrated catalogue. 
A. R. GRIER, Business Manager. 
Misses N. J. DAViS and S. M. GALLAHER, Principals. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
The Misses Shipley’s School for Girls. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Boarding and day. Number strictly limited. Specialists in 
all departments. Tennis and basket-ball. Write for circular. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
Linden Hall Séminary. 
A Select Boarding School for Girls. 


Founded 1794. Rev. CHAS. D. KREIDER, Principal. 





OHIO, Cincinnati. 


1875—Bartholomew—1900 


English and Classical Home and Day School for Girls. 
For circular address G. K. BARTHOLOMEW, Ph.D. 


vr 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New 
York. Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. For circulars, address 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, Principal. 





OHIO, Cincinnati, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. 


Miss Armstrong’s School. 


Twenty-sixth year opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. 





OHI10, Cincinnati. 


The Clifton School In Cincinnati’s most beautiful 


suburb. Under the direction 
of Miss E. A. Ely, A.M. Faculty of college graduates. Fits for 
the best Colleges. General Academic Course prepares girls for 
@ womanly, useful life. Advanced classes in History, Lan- 
guages, Literature, and Art. A limited number of girls re- 
ceived into residence. Send for circulars. 





OHIO, Cincinnati, Lenox Place, Avondale. 


The H. Thane Miller School for Girls. 


(Mt. Auburn Institute. “stablished 1856.) School of Lan- 
guage, Literature, Historyand Art. College preparation. Elect- 
ive courses of study. Preparation for foreign travel. Family 
limited in number. Address EMMA P. S. MILLER. 





OHIO, Columbus. 151 East Broad Street. 


Miss Phelps’ Collegiate School for 
Girls. 


Highest literary advantages. Musicexcellent. Beautiful home. 
Certificate admits to college. Catalogue on application. 





OHIO, Gambier. 


Harcourt Place Seminary for Girls. 
The highest intellectual advantages, a beautiful and comfort- 
able home, careful attention to all that pertains to good health. 
Thorough mental training. Refined manners and the best gen- 
eral culture. Mrs. ADA I. AYER HILLS, Principal. 





OHIO, Toledo, 2313 Ashland Av. 


: ». Froebel Kindergarten Train- 
The Misses Law Ss ing School. 16th year, faculty 


of six, new building. Medical supervision, personal attention. 
Certificate and Diploma Courses. 
Mary E. LAw, M.D., Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 


Miss Anable’s Boarding & Day School 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Walnut Lane School 4° Ves: ncny. 
Prepares for all Colleges. Academic and special courses. 

Address Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Prin. 

Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, Associate. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 


Mrs. Comegys’ and Miss Bell’s 
Boarding and Day’ School for Girls. 


Students prepared for college. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, No. 109 S. 20th Street (Bet. 
Walnut and Chestnut Streets). 


Mid-City School ‘for Girls. 


English, French, German, Music, Art, History of Art. Limited 
in number. Mrs. REBECCA C. DICKSON LONG, Princ. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia (Oak Lane). 
: For Girl dy 
Marshall Seminary. [Ladies. Academic ani 


Academic and 
Music Departments. College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Ideal location. Comfortable and cultured home life. For par- 
ticulars, address THE MISSES MARSHALL. 





PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 


Darlington Seminary per year. ‘Sept. 17th. Con- 


venient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 
Good buildings, beautiful grounds, healthful location. English 
Branches, Languages, Music, Painting, etc. Catalogues. 

F. P. BYE or R. DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 





VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary. For 


Youna LADIES. 
Term begins Sept. 6, 1900. Located in Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds, and modern 
appointments. Students from 27 States. Terms moderate. 
Send for catalogue. Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 





VIRGINIA, Warrenton. . 


Fauquier Institute for Young Ladies. 

Fortieth session opens on Thursday, Sept. 20, 1900. Situated 
in Piedmont region of Virginia on Southern R. R., fifty-five 
miles from Washington. A select, limited home school. For 





FOR GIRLS. Established in 1848. Illustrated Circulars. 


catalogue address GEo. G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 
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NEW JERSEY, Hightstown. 


Peddie Institute. 


A high-grade college preparatory school for both sexes. Also 
prepares for Law and Medical Schools. Classical, Scientific, 
and English courses. Exceptional advantages in Music and 
Art. A separate business course, with stenography and type- 
writing. Magnificent buildings, chemical and physical labora- 
tories, gymnasium, athletic field, and cinder oval. 33d year 
opens September 12th. Send for Catalogue. 

R. W. SWETLAND, A.B., Principal. 





DELAWARE, Dover. 


Wilmington Conference Academy. 

$200 per year. A Christian School for Both Sexes. 28th year. 
Delightful climate, located in the great “Fruit Belt.”” Home com- 
fouts. Prepares for best Colleges, for Teaching, Business, and 
high course in Music. Rev. VAUGHAN S. COLLINS, A.M., Prin. 





MAINE, Yarmouth. 
North Yarmouth Academy. 


Harvard, Bowdoin, Wellesley, and other leading colleges. De- 
lightful location. Terms moderate. 
Rev. B. P. SNow, A.M., Principal. 


STAMMERING 


Our 200-page book, “‘ The Origin of Stammering,”’ with Cc 

full particulars regarding treatment, sent Free to any U R E D 
address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. Address 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 11 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Thorough prep- 
aration for 








NEW JERSEY, Orange, 370 Centre St. 


Arrested Mental Development. 

Parents of such children are urged to visit the SEGUIN 
SCHOOL, where twenty-three girls and little boys are under 
the a of TEN SPECIAL TEACHERS. Fine Gymnasium. 
Circulars. 





NEW YORK, Delhi. 
Co-educational. 8lst year. 
Delaware Academy. Prepares for any college. 
College-trained teachers. Cozy rooms, electric light, spring 
water, pure air, beautiful grounds. A thorough, growing school. 
$300. Send for catalogue. 
EUGENE D. HOLMES, M.A., Principal. 





a “New York, East Coldenham, 


The Sycamore Farm Home School. 


Address 
N. R. BREWSTER. 


For.Nervous and Backward Children. 





NEW YORK, Montour Falls. 


Cook Academy. 
One of the hundred leading Academies of the country. Boys 
and Girls. See Catalogue. 
CHARLEs S. ESTES, Ph.D., Principal. 


WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON SEMINARY 








A Christian home school, 
where the highest culture 
may be secured at the lowest 
cost by both sexes. Regular 
and elective courses. Rare 
advantages in Music, Art, 
and Elocution. For cata- 
logue, address 

Rev, Edw. J. Gray, D,D., Prest., 

‘Williamsport, Pa. 














’ Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 





Academical and Preparatory, 
BOTH SEXES. 


STAMMERING 


and all nervous affections of speech quickly and 
permanently cured by a physician—a speech spe- 
cialist for over eighteen years. 

Pupils may live in the institution and receive the 
doctor’s constant, personal treatment and care. Our 
new location, adjoining Central Park and Hudson 
River, is one of the coolest, healthiest and most 
interesting sections in New York. 

My DEAR SIR: Three months after leaving your 
care, I find my son completely cured. You are en- 
titled to and have the grateful thanks of his mother 
and myself for what you have done for our son. 

GEO. B. RODNEY, 
Lieut.-Col. 4th Vols., Fort Riley, Kansas. 

The celebrated German and French methods are 
utilized and improved by the suggestions of a pro- 
“gressive American physician. When a cure is to be 
had so easily it is a pity to go on stammering. 
Send for pamphlet, giving outline of treatment and 
references from eminent men and pupils. 

F. A. BRYANT, M.D., 105 W. 72d St., New York. 

(For Nearly Twenty Years at 9 West 14th St.) 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES — 


Madison Square, 1122 presdwey. New York 
c t. Louis, Cincinnati, 
London, Paris, Berlin, and every large city in Americaand Europe. 
---102 SCHOOLS IN ALL... 

SUMMER SCHOOL AT ASBURY PARK, N. J. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
Pupils beginning in one school can continue in any other. Trial 
Lessons free of charge. Native teachers only. 
PARIS EXPOSITION 
Visit Berlitz Schools Pavilion—Everybody welcome 

For self-instruction or schools, the following books are highly 
recommended : 














“‘ Congratulations 
Upon Your Cure.” 











French With or Without Master, 2 vols., each......... $1.00 
German With or Without Master..................... 1.00 
Spanish With or Without Master, 2 vols., each........ 1.00 
A Practical Smattering of Spanish..................... 30c. 
BS eee ee 25¢. 


BERLITZ &CO., Madison Square, NEW YOR 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. Saati Cosa 
ghty-fourth year. Coedu- 
Wesleyan Academy. cational. Nine Courses. 


Specialists in Classics, Science, Arts, and Music. Endowed. 
Unexcelled library. Golf-links. Small annual fee, $250. Opens 
September 12, 1900. For catalogue, address 

Rev. Wo. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales (P. O. Box 41). 


Academy and School of Business. 


Thirty-fourth year. Graduates take highest honorsin college. 
Motto: “ Learn By Doing.” 
S. U. BRUNNER, Principal. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 


Friends School. 


Founded by Friends over a century ago; but open to all de- 
nominations. Endowed. Eighteen States represented last year. 
Ideal combination of home and school life. 

AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principa. 


Westerleigh Collegiate Institute. 


A boarding and day school for boys and girls, which 
offers at moderate terms manifold advantages such as 
few schools can i: 











confer. Its rec- 
ord for schol- 
arship is un- 


usually fine. 
Eighteen teach- 
ers trained in 
modern meth- 
ods of instruc- 
tion. Large new buildings. 
grounds. 


Gymnasium. Extensive 
For catalogue, address 


WILBER STRONG, Principal, 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON, = = = NEW YORK. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Bliss Electrical School. 


Electrical Engineering exclusively 
taught. Courses are thorough, prac- 
tical, complete in one year. Students 
actually handle and construct latest 
types of Dynamos, Motors, Instru- 
& ments, etc. Graduates successfully 
holding prominent positions through- 
out the world. Course opens Septem- 
ber 26th. Catalogue on application. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
‘ TRAINING SCHOOL OF xs P 
Baltimore Kindergarten Association. 


Junior, Senior, and Graduate Courses; a Course for Directors 
of Normal Classes. Address Miss C. M. C. HART. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 39 Bennet Street. bre 
Sloyd Training School. Hstablished bern 


Manual Training. Free courses for teachers, fitting for both 
grammar and high school work. Time for each course, Oct. 1 
to June 1. GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal. 





MICHIGAN, Houghton. 


Michigan College of Mines. 


SUMMER PRACTICE COURSES in Surveying, Shop Practice, 
and Ore Dressing begin June 11th; in Mine Surveying and Min- 
ing begin May 7th; in Field Geology begin July 23d. Booklet of 
half-tones illustrating the work, ready May Ist. Booklet and 
catalogue describing all courses sent on application. Address 


F. W. McNAIR, President. 





NEW YORK, New York, 27 East 21st Street. 
The American Institute of 
Phrenology 


opens its next session September 5, 1900. For 
further particulars apply, 
SECRETARY, 
Care of FOWLER & WELLS Co. 








Northwestern University 


SCHOOL of ORATORY 


Elocution, English, Physical Saeeee taught by twelve 
experienced instructors. cupy our own especially 
designed building, which is used exclusively by our pu- 
pils. Two private lessons a week during entire course. 

Beholarships Lar aggar her yearly furnished to needy and mer- 
itorious students. Send for catalogue and fullinformation to 


R. L. CUMNOCK, A. M., Director, Evanston, III. 

















Correspondence. 





Ts needs. Long: -established. 





j Thorough, scientific course adapted to 
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Cc School of Journalism 
“No. "109 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 








- HOME STUDY COURSE 


rfects students in Bookkeeping, 
lommercial Law, Arithmetic, Pen- 
manship, Shorthand, Business 





employment and at trifli expense. Our 
methods are modern, ur system the best. 
Established 26 y ars. . rite for information. 
Mail Lesson Course, Mctropolitan Business 
College, 11 Monroe St., Chic go. 














ILLINOIS, Chicago, 74 Ogden Bldg. 


University Extension Law School. 

LAW taught by mail, Prepares for the bar in any State, for 
business or public life. Our students admitted te advanced 
standing by regular colleges. University methods. Resident 
summer school, June-August. Write. 


COURSE BY MAIL prepares for ad- 

mission to the bar and degree from our 

resident school, Indianapolis College of 

Law, which has a SUMMER Term. Indi- 

vidual instruction by scholarly men. In- 

jo gg patronage. Graduates prac- 
tising. Send for full particulars. 


National Correspondence School of Law, iotaxtrouis, wo. 


Rg ILLUSTRATING 
TAUCHT BY MAIL 











Newspaper Sketching and all higher 
Illustrating taught by mail or at our 
resident school. Adapted to all. In- 
dividual instruction and criticism. 

Best methods. Prepares quickly for prof- 
itable work. Students enthusiastic over 
their success. Send for particulars. 

RATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 
2 North Pa. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





By Correspondence Instruction. 


STUDY Medical Branches for Physicians and 

Nurses. Complete course in Pharmacy, 

MEDICINE Individual instruction. Highly indorsed. 
Investigate. Catalogue free. 


oy ARM AC NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
& Suite 76, Opp. P.O. + Indianapolis, Inds 


STUDY Instruction by mail, adapted to 
everyone. Original. Approved. 
Experienced and competent in- 

structors, Takes spare time only. 

Three courses: hte ap 9 and 

College Law Course, also 

ae Law Course. 

bom po your condition 

and prospects. Graduates 

AT everywhere. Ten years of 
success, Full particulars — 


















HOME Sprague Corresponde 
School of Law, 100! Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 








By studying one hour a day, — can 


earn Shorthand ier Six caters 


You may learn first and pay afterward. 


$50 REWARD open to the first person learn- 


ing in each neighborhood. 


Acdress J, R., Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 
LEARN TO ILLUSTRATE 


Tosketch and letter for newspapers; 
magazines, advertisers, by mail or 
in our classes. Classes in wall-paper 
design and photogra aphy A grow- 
ing forcible school o' p Art 
with representative teachers. Open 
allsummer. Terms moderate. 
Call, or write for catalog. 


N. Y. School of Illustrating, 
114 West 34th St., New York. 
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SAUCE 


The Original & Genuine worceste 


Makes all Chafing-dish cookery palatable 


and digestible.— Gives a delicate 
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Unclassified. 


Unclassified. 





NEw YORK, New York City, 356 West Twentieth Street. 


Albert W. Berg. 


Piano,Organand Harmony. Manuscript Musicrevised for 
publication. Office, 25 Union Square(Wm. A. Pond & Co.). 





OHIO, Cincinnati, 4th and Lawrence Streets. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


Thirty-second year will begin Sept. 6. Students may enter at 
any time. For catalogue write Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





NEw YORK, Utica. 


Conservatory of Music. 


Dudley Buck, Examiner. Musicinallits branches. Elocution, 
Languages, English Literature, Drawing, Painting, Physical 
Culture, Dancing, etc. Faculty twenty-two distinguished spe- 
cialists. Unsurpassed advantages. FIVE FREE SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS. Send for new catalogue, 
Gro. S. BEECHWOOD Director. 





NEw YORK, Briar Cliff Manor. 


School of Practical Agriculture and 
: THE SMALL FARM WELL TILLED. 
Horticulture. To teach the art of Fruit-Culture, 
Gardening, Landscape Gardening, Dairying and allied subjects, 
Greenhouses and Poultry. Course begins in September. and is 
open to men and women for training in scientific and practical 
work. Address Gro. T. POWELL, Director. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU 


HAS EARNED ITS REPUTATION THROUGH THE 
ALITY OF THE TEACHERS SUPPLIED. 
HIGH GRADE TEACHERS NOW WANTED FOR ALL 
KINDS OF POSITIONS, 

Is there a position open in your school? Do you want a better 
position or know where a teacher is wanted? If so, write full 
particulars atonce. Every letter confidential. Reference manual 
and form for stamp. H. S. KELLOGG, MANAGER 
No. 61 E. 9th Street, NEW YORK. 


T#e PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








NEw YORK, Albany, 24 State Street. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency. 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers, As- 
sists teachers in obtaining positions. Rents and sells School 
Property, HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


NEW YORK, New York City. 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 


A practical training school in conjunction with Mr. Chas. 
Frohman’s Empire theatre and travelling companies. Apply 
to E. P. STEPHENSON, Room 145, Carnegie Hall. 

FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 





NEW YORK, New York, 1440 Broadway. 


Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatic 

S c h rey ol Summer monthly Classes and private 

* lessons from May 1. Practical thor- 

ough dramatic instruction. Prospectus on application. 
ADELINE STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT, Director. 





NEw YORK, New York City, 308 W. 59th St. 


Dr. Savage Gymnasium. 

Normal course in physical training designed to givea thorough 
and practical education in all branches, for those wishing to 
become teachers, both in public and private schools. Circulars. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 97 Huntington Avenue. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 


(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY.) 
Will begin its twelfth year September 25, 1900. Number of 
students limited Miss AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 








Whatever Your Fad Whatever the subject that 
9 is your delight, your study, 
our work, or your business, there is much printed concerning it in the 
oe newspapers and magazines, Tell us your topic, and our trained 
Readers will cut out for you everything that is being printed about it. 

i Material tor Essays, Discussions, Information. 

We have for sale collections of up-to-date newspaper and magazine 
clippings of length, on Porto Rico, Cuba, the Philippines, the Nica- 
ragua Canal ; collections of soldiers’ letters from the Philippines ; col- 
lections of clippings about Ruskin and Blackmore; 20 for $1; 100 for 
$5 reduced rates on larger orders. Address 

THE AUTHORS’ CLIPPING BUREAU, P. 0. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 
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WHY doesn’t Jones get down to business 
methods, and buy an AMERICAN 


TYPEWRITER for $10? Does he think I am 
running a puzzle department ? 


The American $10 Typewriter 
is as well made as the highest-priced 
machines, but more simple. It has 
stood the test; seven years without a 


fe competitor. 
Catalogue and sample of work free. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 
261 Broadway, New York. 
















‘88,000 IN USE.” 
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Conducted by FRANK G. Barry. 
If you are about to make a trip for pleasure or business, we will, 

have sent to you the necessary information concerning the most direct routes, 










Travel rd PELEANON 


ed 


without charge, 
hotels, or 
We are in a position to furnish accurate information, and we can, perhaps, 
save vou some inconvenience. 


Address TRAVELER’s INQuIRY DEsk, 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 13 Astor Place, New York City. 














Bedford Spring's, Pennsylvania. 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA. 
SEASON: Fune r-October 1. 
WHY CROSS THE ATLANTIC FOR A SOJOURN AT ANY 
OF THE EUROPEAN SPAS WHEN THERE IS AN 
“AMERICAN CARLSBAD’? ALMOST AT YOUR DOOR? 


THE BEDFORD WATER 





has no superior among known mineral 
waters for all functional diseases of the liver 
and digestive organs. The baths produce results 
in every way as satisfactory as those of the most 
famous of the German spas. Why not take the 


‘‘ BEDFORD CURE’’? 

Bedford is indorsed by the best_medical 
authority in America. There are fine drives 
and smooth, graded walks, and the GOLF LINKS 
are not surpassed by any in the State. 

The Bedford Springs Hotel is situated in 
the heart of the Alleghanies, a region famed for 
pure air and fine scenery, and has every accom- 
modation for its guests. Cuisine first class. Care- 
ful attention given to those requiring a special diet 
while using the waters. An excellent orchestra. 

Special rates during June and September. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THE BEDFORD SPRINGS COMPANY, Ltd. 
— BEDFORD. PA. 
Raymond & Whitcomb 


(Established 1879) 
Tours and Tickets Everywhere 





TOURS TO 
PARIS EXPOSITION—weekly. 


ALASKA In May, June, July. 
YELLOWSTONE ) At frequent intervals. 
GREAT LAKES ti Tours to California, Flor- 


da, Mexico, Hawaii, Ja- 
COLORADO pan, etc., in season. 


RAILROAD For individual travel- 
STEAMSHIP anes [owest autbionienl 
TICKETS rates. 

and Foreign Exchange 
NEWYORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 








A PERPLEXING QUES- 
TION:. 


‘* Where Shall We Go for the Sum- 
mer?’’—The Great Lakes and 
their Resorts—The Ever-Enjoy- 
able Hudson-River Trip—Through 
the Catskills via Kingston Point— 
By Rail and Stage to Cooperstown, 
Richfield and Sharon Springs— 
‘* The Land of the Sky.”’ 


Dw unusually oppressive weath- 

er of the middle of May,when at 
some places the mercury registered 
94 in the shade, seems to have caused 
a flood in the tide of inquiries as to 
*“Where shall we go for the sum- 
mer ?”’ 

With so large a field to choose 
from, it is not remarkable that the 
prospective summer-resorter is oft- 
times perplexed to make aselection. 
The Great Lakes,—the trip from 
Buffalo to Cleveland, and thence up 
through Lake Huron to Mackinac 
Island, with visits to the various 
resorts of Lake Michigan, perhaps, 
and then onward to Lake Superior 
and Duluth,hasits attractions. And 
so has that always delightful sum- 
mer journey up the Hudson by day- 
light, aboard one of the steamers of 
the Day Line to Kingston Point, 
where one may step aboard the 
**mountain-flyer’”’ of the Ulster & 
Delaware for the ascent of the Cats- 
kills. This is the direct route to 
Pheenicia, Stony Clove, Hunter and 
Kaaterskill, the New Grand Hotel, 
and Stamford. Another route is 
via the Catskill Mountain Railroad 
from Catskill to Palenville, by 
which South Cairo.Cairo, and Moun- 
tain House station are reached. 





With the beginning of the sum- 
mer season of 1899, the entire sys- 
tem of the Ulster & Delaware be- 
came standard gauge. Until then 
the Stony Clove and Kaaterskill 
branches had. been narrow gauge. 
The curves were reduced, new steel 
bridges took the place of the old 
wooden ones, and heavy rails were 
laid where lighter ones had been 
used; powerful locomotives super- 
seded the smaller ones, and the old 





Hotel Metropole 


LONDON 


Visitors to London will find this magnificent 
Hotel the most convenient in situation, and un- 
equaled for comfort and luxury. It is quite near 
Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, 
the Theaters, West-End Stores, Fashionable Cen- 
ters, and all places of interest in the West End. 
Numerous single and double Bedrooms, Sitting- 
rooms and Suites. Intending visitors should 
prevent disappointment, and engage rooms in 
advance. ‘ 

This is the largest Hotel owned by the Gordon 
Hotels, Ltd., who are the greatest hotel proprie- 
tors in the world. 


The GORDON HOTELS are— 


Hétel Métropole and 





Whitehall Rooms - - -  -{ London 
Grand Hotel - - - - - London 
Hétel Victoria - - - - London 
First Avenue Hotel - - -. London. 
a —— i - - - London. 
étel Métropole an - - Bi ees 
ClarenceRooms - - - f Brighton, 
Burlington Hotel - - - Eastbourne. 
Royal Pier Hotel - Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
Cliftonville Hotel - - - - Margate. 
Grand Hotel - - - - Broadstairs. 
Lord Warden Hotel - - - Dover. 
Hétel Métropole - - - . Folkestone. 
Hétel Métropole - - - Monte Carlo. 
Hétel Métropole -— - - Cannes. 


Telegraphic Address: Métropole, London. 


A eet ADIRONDACK OUTING 


MODERATE COST. 


THE ROCKY POINT 
CAMP COLONY. 


Special Rates 

For June and July. 
Meals served in “ROCKY POINT INN,” 
overlooking FOURTH LAKE,—the most 
aa lake of the famous FULTON 





Lllustrated booklet. 
ELMER BLAIR, Secretary, 
473 Western Avenue, ALBANY; N. Y. 
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OUR GREAT LAKES 


AND 
OUR MOUNTAINS. 





Are all shown in marvelous detail in 
the ‘‘Round the World” folder just is- 
sued by the New York Central Lines. 
Including a map of the United States, 
Alaska, and our islands in the Atlantic 


and Pacific Oceans. 


A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on 
receipt of three cents in stamps, by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 








A UNITED STATES WALL MAP 
Our handsome county map, 48 x 34 
FREE inches, mounted on a roller, and 


showing in colors the different di- 
visions of territory acquired since the Revolu- 
tion, will be sent to any address on receipt of 15 
cents in postage to pay for packing and trans- 
{ portation. P. S.*EUSTIS, Gen’l Passenger 
{ Agent, C.B. & Q.R.R., Chicago, Ill. 


“IN THE MAINE WOODS” 


Tells of the delightful Summer resorts in 
Maine; tells the hunter and fisherman where he 
can find the best sport. The book is beautifully 
illustrated, and every one who is looking for a 
New England resort should send for a copy. 
Send ten cents in stamps to 


GEO. M. HOUGHTON, G. P. & T. A., 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R., Bangor, Maine. 

















“OCEAN COMFORT” TABLETS, 
For Sea-sickness or Car-sickness. Send 50 cents 
or $2.00 to L. H. HAMMOND, M.D., 

Worcester, Mass. 





Summer Homes and Resorts among the 


Green Mountains of Vermont. 


In the Valleys of the Otter Creek, Battenkill, 
and Walloomsae, along the line of 
The Bennington & Rutland Ry. 
Through sleeping and parlor cars. Ask for 
tickets via N. Y. C., Fitch. and B. & R. roads. 
H. A. HODGE, Traffic Manager, 
Rutland, Vt. 








an 


passenger cars gave way to a new 
and thoroughly modern equipment, 
including luxuriously appointed 
buffet, drawing-room cars. 





The Ulster & Delaware extends 
to Bloomville, where there is con- 
nection by stage with West Daven- 
port, at which point one may reach 
Cooperstown, Richfield Springs, and 
Sharon Springs via the Coopers- 
town & Charlotte Valley or the 
Delaware & Hudson. He should, 
however, stop on the way at the 
New Grand, at Summit, and at 
Stamford, where one finds some 
very comfortable inns, Churchill 
Hall and Kendall Place among 
them. One may go by stage from 
Stamford to Davenport, fourteen 
miles, fare 75 cents; or Davenport 
Center, twefity miles, fare $1, and 
thence to West Davenport; or, if 
one choose, he may go from Bloom- 
ville to Delhi by stage, the distance 
being eight miles, and the fare 75 
cents. At Delhi connection is made 
with the New York, Ontario & 
Western for points southward to 
New York,-.or northward to Lake 
Ontario and the Thousand Islands. 
Delhi is a pretty little village lying 
in the foothills of the Catskills, 
something like fourteen hundred 
and fifty feet above the sea, with 
picturesque surroundings and a 
pleasant summer climate. It is al- 
most two hundred miles from New 
York, and reached directly by the 
New York, Ontario & Western. 
They say the brooks are alive with 
trout, whose only ambition is to end 
their days in the creel of the city 
fisherman, and that in the woods 
almost any one can bag the curious 
and incautious rabbit or the juicy 
partridge; but the Department of 
Recreation has no “personal ex- 
perience ” along these lines. 


The North does not, however, pos- 
sess a monopoly of American sum- 
mer-resorts. There are some beauti- 
ful places in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. Ashe- 
ville has become so popular as a 
winter-resort that many people are 
prone to regard the resort as ex- 
clusively a place for winter abode. 
Such, however, is very far from 
being the fact; for the climate of 
the Asheville Plateau is as grateful 
to him who would escape the heat 
of the lowlands of the South or the 
valleys of the North and East as it 
is to him who seeks it as a refuge 
from the rigors of a New England 
winter. And itis doubtful if there 
is, in this beautiful country of ours, 
a region more picturesque than that 
which surrounds Asheville—a re- 
gion named by some one who had the 
intuition of the eternal fitness of 
things in his soul, ‘‘The Land of 
the Sky,” the charms of which have 

















corey OS >» 
= EUROPE. 
Series of high-class tours for the season, each one 
embracing the Paris Exposition. Next party sails 
April 28th and May 3d. For the Mediterranean 
route, Italy, Switzerland, Franee and England, spe- 
{ cial party May 19th, S. S, ‘‘ Werra."’ Next sailings 
June 2, 20, 21, 23, 30, and all through July. Several 
parties nearly filled, so that early application is neces- 
sary. For itineraries and references, send to 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR, 
hie GLOBE BLDG., - BOSTON, MASS. ¢ 


Sz 


Fitchburg Railroad 


offers varied attractions 
to persons in search of 


Health, Rest, Comfort, and Pleasure 


forthe summer. Tourist book mailed upon re 
ceipt of 2c, stamp, 


Cc. Ii, BURT, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, [Mass 














Children’s Ponies. 


Handsome, stylish, kind, well 
broken to ride and drive ; ac- 
customed to steam and trolley 
cars. A few teams suitable 
for young ladies. Specially 
low prices for 60 days. Send 
for descriptive list. 


MILLER & SIBLEY, 
Franklin, Pa. 




















on folders and letters of infor- 

mation how to reach: the Maine 

Coast, White Mountains, Range- 

ley Lakes, Moosehead, BAR 

THE HARBOR, The Maritime Proy- 
inces, Montreal, and Quebec. 

Address F,. E,. BOOTHBY, 


General Passenger Agent, 


Maine Central R.R., PORTLAND, ME. 
CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects, home com- 
forts. H.M. HITCHCOCK, M.D, 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON. 


American and European Plans. 


New open plumbing, electric lights, newly 
furnished, and telephones in each room, 


Rutland Railroad. 


OGDENSBURG AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
RAILWAY, 


The Popular Summer Tourist Lines to Green 

Mountain and Lake Champlain Resorts, 

The Adirondacks, Montreal, River St. Law- 

rence,and Thousand Islands, Pullman Drawing 

Room and Sleeping Cars on all through trains. 
For full information address 


H. A. HODGE, Traffic Manager, Rutland, Vt. 


REDUCED RATES TO PHILADELPHIA 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account 
Republican National Convention. 

On account of the Republican National Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, June 19, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets 
to Philadelphia from all stations on its line at 
rate of one fare for the round trip (minimum 
rate 50 cents). Tickets will be sold and good 
going June rs to rg, inclusive, and returning to 
June 26, inclusive. 


WE 
PAY 
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SCOTIA. 


Have you ever thought of Yarmouth in 
connection with your summer vacation ? 
The summer temperature is a constant 
delight. Excellent fishing, boating, driv- 
ing, cycling. Charming scenery. AIR 
THAT CURES HAY FEVER INA 
DAY. Yarmouth has one of the best 
hotels in Canada—'* THE GRAND.” 
Booklet upon application. 


F. C. WILSON, [lanager. 
The Place for REST and HEALTH in 


CALI NIA 


ORCHARD SPRINGS. 

IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE SIERRA NE- 

vadas, near Colfax, on C. P. R. R., 244 days 
from Chicago, 1386 miles from San Francisco. 
Plain, quiet retreat; finest scenery, water, 
mountain air; fruit, and all the year around 
climate in California. Ideal grounds and sur- 
roundings. $8 a week. Open all year. Send 
for booklet. Address 

ORCHARD SPRINGS, COLFAX, CAL. 


MYRTLE HOUSE 


is the oldest and best 
IN DIGRY, NOVA SCOTIA. 
Write for booklet to 
AUBREY BROWN, MANAGER. 


Camps and Cottages. 


For sale or lease. Furnished and un- 
furnished. All prices. A two-cent stamp 
will bring THE RESORTER’S list. 

13 Astor Place, New York. 


Hotel Empire, 


Broadway & 63d St., N. Y. City. 
EUROPEAN PLAN EXCLUSIVELY. 
$1.50 Per Day and upward. 


All street cars pass the door, Only ten minutes 
from center of amusements and shopping district. 














New Building. Strictly Fireproof. 
Newly and Beautifully Equipped. 

Perfect Cuisine. Efficient Service. 
Patronized by the best people only. 

Fine Library. Splendid Music, 
Desirably and conveniently located. 
Send postal for descriptive booklet and rate card. 

W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor. 








and 


been sung not alone by those who 
owe renewed health to its soothing 
airs, but by travelers to whom its 
rugged grandeur has chiefly ap- 
pealed. The country is as wild, in 
many places,as the day it came 
from the hand of the Creator; the 
atmosphere is freighted with the 
ordor of the pines and of flowers 
innumerable, and the breezes which 
sweep over the plateau, two thou- 
sand feet above tide-water, are not 
the soft, enervating zephyrs which 
flit spasmodically about the heated 
piazzas of inland hotels, but invig- 
orating winds from off the moun- 
tains, forty-three of whose summits 
pierce the sky atan altitude greater 
than that of Mount Washington. 
The Battery Park Hotel remains 
open throughout the year. One is 
struck by.the beauties of the region 
between Asheville and Murphy, 
where Nature seems to have re- 
mained wholly untainted by the 
touch of civilization. Above the 
famous gorge of the Nantahala 
River, mountains rise more than 
two thousand feet on éither side, 
while at Spartanburg, Tryon, Sky- 
land, or Flat Rock the views are 
magnificent. Only a short distance 
to the southwest of Henderson is 
the beautiful Sapphire region, con- 
taining Lakes Fairfield and Sap- 
phire, on the shores of which are 
respectively Sapphire Inn and the 
Hotel Fairfield. 








For illustrated booklets, describ- 
ing the routes and regions touched 
upon in the foregoing, time-tables, 
etc., the reader is referred to W. F. 
Herman, of the Cleveland and Buf- 
falo Transit Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mr. Joseph Berolzheim, of 
the Manitou Steamship Company, 
Chicago; F. B. Hibbard, the Hud- 
son River Day Line, New York; 
N. A. Sims, the Ulster & Delaware 
Railroad, Rondout, N. Y.; A. 8S. 
Tweatt, the Southern Railway, 1185 
Broadway, New York; J.C. Ander- 
son, the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern, 56 Beaver Street, New York; 
and J. W. Burdick, of the Delaware 
& Hudson, Albany. F. G. B. 





Recreati fon. 





THE ENGLESIDE 


HOTEL —= 
-Beach Haven, N. J. 


350 guests. Open until Oct. ist. 


H°2 sea-water baths in the house, and all the 
desirable adjuncts of a modern hotel home 
by the sea, 
Beach Haven is noted for its matchless bay for 
sailing and fishing, its superb bathing, and the 
select class of its patrons. 


UNSURPASSED AS A RESORT TO OBTAIN 
RELIEF FROM HAY FEVER. 


Send for Souvenir. 


ENGLE & SON, Proprietors. 
HOTEL VICTORY, Put-in-Bay Island, Ohio. 


Summer’s Paradisein Lake Erie. ‘‘Just far enough 
north.”” The world’s largest and most charming sum- 
mer hotel.’ Golf, Boating, Bathing, and Fishing, and 
amusements innumerable. Large band and orchestra. 
21 acres shaded lawn—Children’s Paradise. Open 
June 19, for season 1g00—$10.50 to $25.00 per week. 
Reduced family rates. Air invigorates, scenery in- 
spires. A white service, cuisine famous. Appreciated 
to the fullest extent, because your appetite is good; 
the above makes it so. Write for souvenir-folders, 
rate-cards, and testimonial-book. 

T. W. McCREERY, General Manager. 


Out on the Cool Ocean, 


Off Manchester-by-the-Sea. 


The Winneegan, 


Baker Island, Mass. 


For booklet address 


HENRY W. MORSE, ,Preprtetor, 
‘THE IDLEWILD,” South Wittiams- 


Open. Accommodates 100. For booklet : 
C. SAVAGE, Proprietor. 


FULTON CHAIN, 


ADIRONDACKS. 


One of the most picturesque and best 
game and fishing regions of the 
Great North Woods. 

THE aby HOUSE, First Lake. 
ROW HEAD INN, Fourth Lake. 
iasiiaee re moderate in rates, 


F. E. SCHENCK, Prop., Old Forge, N. Y. 





























DR. OREN ONEAL, 


for Diseases of the Eye and Ear. 


BLINDNESS AND DEAFNESS 


PREVENTED AND CURED. 





Dr. OREN ONEAL, of Chicago, is the Discoverer of a New Method of Treatment 
His success in the cure of Cataracts, Scums, 
Films, and White Spots on the Eyes, Granulated Lids, Weak, Watery, or Sore Eyes, 
as well as in the cure of Catarrhal Deafness and Head-Noises, is attested by thousands 
throughout the United States. 


Dr. ONEAL uses only Mild Medicines that may in most cases be 
taken at patient’s own home. 

Write for his TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE EYE, EAR, NOSE, 
AND THROAT. Describe your case carefully. 


Book and a professional opinion free. Address 


Suites 802-804, 52 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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COLLENDER CO. REFRIGERATORS 


MANUFACTURED UNDER THE 


WICKES’ SYSTEM. 


Controlled by us exclusively, and not to be mistaken for 
others bearing almost similar a but which are not 
the genuine. Ours are not sold by department stores or 
catalogue houses. The genuine Wickes’ SYSTEM of 
refrigerators are now for 
the first time offered by us 
direct to families, in any 
style or size; porcelain 
lined inside and outside, 
om ggee | perfect cleanli- 
ness. yy gee less ice. 
pi yl PA R TH 

VES. Ten Peimcamae 
ws — igerator cars in Amer- 
ica are equipped with the 


Wickes’ System 
the same as embodied in 
the a refrigerators. 
Hygienically perfect—im- 
possible to absorb or re- 
tain unpleasant odors. 
i [lade with either White 
Tile or Oak exteriors. Cat- 
alogue, with full informa- 
tion, sent free on applica- 
tion. 


BRUNSWICK- BALKE-COLLENDER CO, mt. F 
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We ole ‘Billiard Tables for Private Sees use a 
specialty. The table as illustrated above $85 with 
our guarantee that it is equal to any of our $200 tables 
for playing purposes. A smaller size, $65.00. By means 
of the adjustable top which we supply, this table is readily 
converted into a handsome dining or library table. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


Catalogue showing different size tables on application, and we will 
mail book showing 100 new ‘‘shots”’ on receipt of 20 cents. Address 


New York, Cinci i 
CHICAGO, ILL. Branch'OMees's sae noun eg a 





ing what you have for binding and quan= 
tity. We will make you a proposition. 


Public and University Library Binding 
A specialty. Ask about our temporary 


YOUR 
MAGAZINES spring binder for magazines and papers. 
WARD BROTHERS, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


IT PAYS TO Send for our Illustrated Price-List, stat- 
BIND 





Camps and Cottages. 


For sale or lease. Furnished and unfurnished. All 
prices. A two-cent stamp will bring THE RE- 
SORTER’ list. | 








13 Astor Place, New York. 
Dress Suit Case. 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
LJ WATERPROOF 
Not sold in Stores. 
Alligator or Honduras Leather Finish. 
size—22 and 24 inches long. 
Colors—Olive, Brown and Oxblood. 
Compare it with any $5.00 case you 
ever saw, and if not satisfied it’s a bar- 
gain we will refund money. 
References : Dun and Bradstreet. 
Send 3 cents postage for catalogue quoting factory 


prices on Trunks, Traveling Bags and Telescopes. 


EMPIRE MFC. COMPANY, ° 
Dept. 629 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 








ARNICA 


TOOTH SOAP 


Beautifies, cleanese, pre- 
serves and _ whitens the 
teeth, strengthens the gums 
and sweetens the brea’ 
The World's Standard 
Dentifrice for 30 years. 
Used in a million homes. 
Put up in neat and handy 
boxes—the idea] package for 
y the traveler. No dust, no 
#” powder, no liquid to waste, or 
to stain or soil garments. 
25c at all Druggists. 
¢. H. STRONG & CO., Proprietors, 
Chicago, U.S. A. 














ves HEALTH HOME 


The Steuben Sanitarium 


Hornellsville, N. Y. 


Charming location. 

Buildings modern and 
complete. 

Unsurpassed for thor- 
oughness of equipment. 

Highest medical skill. 

Every form of bath and 
electricity. 


Write for brochure to 


Dr. J. E. Walker, 
Hornelisville, N. Y. 
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The above design is a reduced representation of the-cover of our new (1900) book, descriptive of 


Cool, Restful N ova Scotia, P< 


Mailed, with other descriptive matter, on application to 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. (Limited), Pier 1, Lewis Wharf, BOSTON. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


THE DIRECT ROUTE 


For delegates anareatie * Aa 
Meeting of the A e 


National Baueationsl Association at 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 


INTERESTING SIDE TRIPS. 
INCLUDING THE ISLE OF 
PALMS, SUMMERVILLE, Etc. 


Low-rate Summer Excursion 
Tickets now on Sale to . « 


ASHEVILLE 
HOT SPRINGS, N.C. 
and points in the 


LAND OF THE SKY 


The most magnificent mountain region 
in America. Through Vestibule Trains. 


_ PERFECT DINING-CAR SERVICE 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE FREE 
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A Railroad 
to the 


Grand 
Canon 
of Arizona 


Has superseded the 


a ey 
PULLMAN ~ ase 1S “OBSERVATION 
SLEEPING L(y REVERS ARLOR 
UNEXCELLED CARS. 
B&O. DINING CAR SERVICE 


».WASHINGTON: 
-PITTSBURG- 

i -CINCINNATI- . 

4y ‘CHICAGO-, " 
-. 2 


stage route. 
This marvelous scene is 


now quickly reached 





at small cost without 
fatigue. 


~ BULLETIN 


Trains for the MONON TRAINS 


Grand Cafion connect 
with the California 
trains of the 


CELELELEFEELESERSELF EER ELPREEFRPEPFEEEEELS SLL BEL ESL ELE RRB RLRERBBKRS ELEELRE 


anta Fe Route * f a GIAECT LINE Bw, i 
S 4 CHICAGO, 


NDIANAPOLIS, 


AND 


TQMCINNAT 


at Williams. 


For particulars 
address 


General Passenger Office 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
CHICAGO 
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MILES 


FROM 


50 
100 
100 
105 
116 
145 
166 
194 
379 
384 
400 
435 
477 


CHICAGO 


, 








SH HILAND 
Trarric MAanacER 
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The 
National Educational 


Association. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


JULY 7-13. 


The famous old city will extend its broad- 
est hospitality. The railroads announce low 
rates. This convention by the seaside is going 
to be the greatest ever held. One fare for 
round trip (plus $2.00) from all Northern points, 
via CINCINNATI and the 


Queen & Crescent 


Route. Full stop-over privileges, choice of 
routes, and the best service that is to be found 
anywhere. Tickets are good till September Ist 
for the return journey. 

Write for free literature concerning Charleston, 
and the way to get there, including literature de- 


scriptive of Chickamauga battlefield, Asheville, 
and the ‘‘ Land of the Sky,’’etc. W.C. RINEAR- 
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1,900 TO 2,500 FEET ELEVATION 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


CHESAPEAKE & 


OHIO RAILWAY. 





A Most Healthful Region in Which to Spend the Heated Term. 





Great Variety of Mineral Waters. 
Surroundings. Exhilarating Summer Climate. 


Invigorating, curative, and health-giving baths. 
Days Mildly Warm, Nights Cool and Refreshing. 


Grand Mountain 
Always 


the Feeling of Energy and Buoyancy that the Rare Mountain Air Inspires. 





Virginia Hot Springs-—2z,500 feet elevation—wonder- 
ful thermal baths—‘*‘New Homestead’? Hotel and Cottages, 
enlarged and improved. Finest resort in the mountains, Golf. 
Fine roads. 

Healing Springs—Unfailing health resort—comfortable 
and homelike surroundings. 

Warm Springs—Famous for great thermal pools and old- 
fashioned Virginia cooking. 

White Sulphur Springs—Representative Southern 
resort—unrivaled in its social life. 





Old Sweet Springs—Charming Health and pleasure 
resort—lovely surroundings. 


Sweet Chalybeate Springs—Most valuable chalybeate 
waters in America. 

Red Sulphur Springs—Nature’s remedy for pulmonary 
troubles, 

Salt Sulphur Springs—A great family resort—hospita- 
ble manor of the old régime. 

Rockbridge Alum Springs—Cures dyspepsia— mod- 
ern hotel and cottages. 

Cold Sulphur Springs-—-Old-fashioned resort—quiet 
and restful. 

Nimrod Hall—A paradise for sportsmen. 

The Alleghany —At Goshen—fine modern hotel. 

















The Gladys Inn—At Clifton Forge. Modern house—good place to stop over. 


300 HOMES FOR SUMMER BOARDERS. 
The Best of Railroad Service Maintained from all the Principal Cities of the Union, 

Schedules, Excursion Tickets, and Reservations at C. & O. Offices, 362 and 1354 Broadway, and Offices 
Pennsylvania R. R., New York. Also C. & O. Offices East and West. - Write W. H. GREEGOR, Special Agent, 
Washington, D. C., for free pamphlet and suide-book. 

H. W. FULLER, Gen. Pass. Agent, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Hotel, in the Canadian 
Rockies, Now Open. 





Swiss Guides 


for mountain climbing 
and explorations. 


Steam Launch 


on Lake Minnewanka. 





Coaching 


in the Canadian Na- 
tional Park. 


Golf Links. 


Natural 
Hot Sulphur Baths. 














Mountain Ponies 


for Excursions to 


Lakes in the Clouds. 


—_—e— 
Chalet at Lake Louise. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


Railways, Hotels, Steamships, Telegraph Lines under one management. 
Write to any of the following for pamphlets, mentioning REvizw oF Reviews in writing. 





New York 353 Broadway E. V. Skinner Minneapolis 119 South Third Street W.B. Chandler 
Aer ston ama 629 Chestnut Street H. McMurtrie St. Paul, Minn. W.S. Thorne 
Baltimore 129 East Baltimore Street _C.G.Osburn Pittsb burg 409 Smith Building F. W. Salisbury 
Washington = 1229 Pennsylvania Avenue i by Merkle San Francisco 62 =a Market Street M. M. Stern 
Boston 197 Wasnington Street J.Colvin Toronto ing Street, East A. H. Notman 
Buffalo Main Street A. fr Shulman Montreal Ganwel Passenger Agent C, E. E. Ussher 
Detroit Port Street, W. A. E. Edmonds Winnipeg General Passenger Agent C. E. McPherson 
Chicago 228 ‘South Clark’ Street J.F.Lee Vancouver Assistant General Passenger Agent E. J. Coyle 
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and Recreatio 


Shooting the rapids of the 
St. Lawrence made even the 
wild heart of an Indian leap 
with excitement. 

Here’s a recteative, instruc- 
tive, exhilarating trip for you. 
To Niagara falls (stop over 
allowed), down Niagara 
Gorge on electric cars, past 
Whirlpool Rapids at the 
water's edge, across Lake 
Ontario to Toronto, then 
"through the Thousand Islands 

and St. Lawrence River Rapids to 

Montreal—return by rail. Round 

trip ticket—long limit—from Detroit 

$26.80, from Chicago $37.00, from St. Louis $44.00, 

from Kansas City $56.00. If you live South or West of Detroit, let us 
quote you 2 fate from your home city. Our booklet suggests 


Summer Tours 
$20 to $100 


illustrates them with beautiful engravings and gives valuable information to the contem- 
plating summer vacationist. Bound in cloth—you will want to preserve it. It is free. 





vr 


Give me some idea of how long you can take for your summer outing, how much you want it to cost you, what part 
of the country you would like to visit, etc. We will send you our booklet and further information based on the 
experience of others, which will save you money and enhance the pleasure of your summer outing. Address, 


: 1 Summer Tour Department, 
i” Wabash Railr oad 1061 Lincoln Ba A 4 oe 
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MOUNTAINS OF NEW ENGLAND, 
SEASHORE OF NEW ENGLAND, 


PICTURESQUE NEW ENGLAND. niscitiancous 
Will be sent upon receipt of 6 cents for each book 


( RIVERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
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lllustrated descriptive pamphlets (containing 
complete maps) have been issued under the 
following titles, and will be mailed upon receipt 
of 2¢in stamps for each book,on application to 
Passenger Department, Boston. 


ALL ALONG SHORE, 

AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 

LAKES AND STREAMS, 

FISHING AND HUNTING, wees ae 

MERRIMACK WALLEY. io 

LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, | =. > Ta 

THE MONADNOCK REGION, [oe a gS 

LAKE SUNAPEE, te ee aoa 

SOUTHEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE, ©4450 Summer /ourist Book giving list of 

SOUTHWEST NEW HAMPSHIRE. 073 and rales. hole/and boarding house Mist. 

CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS, 270 other yaluable information, free. 
VALLEY OF THE CONNECTICUT D.J. Flanders 
AND NORTHERN VERMONT. 7 GEN'L PASS'R & TICKET AGENT. 





Snug G-BHosror 
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IT IS COOL Burlington 
IN COLORADO = 


The climate there is simply delightful and the hotels are excellent. 
A two or three weeks’ outing in Colorado will put new life in you. 

It is not far off. We run “one night on the road” trains from 
both Chicago and St. Louis, to Denver, and sell very cheap tourist 
tickets. Let me send you rates, time tables and full information about 
Colorado and how to get there. 














Enclose six cents in postage for our book on Colorado. Seventy-two pages ; 
informative, beautifully illustrated, and with an excellent map of the State. 





P. S, EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Growth of the 
Great Northern Railway 











the Great Northern Railway 
system comprised 


In 1862 (0 Miles of Track 


between St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


6.485 Miles 








the system extends from Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) to Seattle (Wash.), 
with a total mileage Of.......... 
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“The Best Line Through the Best Part of America.” 


Illustrated information from all railway and steamship agents or from 
F. I. Whitney, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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4 CHEAP EXCURSIONS | 


TO AND FROM 


COLORADO 





From Chicago and points east of Missouri River June 20, 
Julyo, ag August1. From Missouri River points June 21, 
July 7, 8, 9, 10, 18, August 2. 

From Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo June 23, 
July, 12, 20, August 4. 
Return limit of all tickets, October 31, 1900. 


Great Rock Island Route 


One Fare Plus $2.00. For Round Trip 


Special trains in each direction 


One Night Out between Chicago and Denver 


Write for full information and the beautiful book—** CoLoRADO THE 
MAGNIFICENT ’’—sent free, 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Cu1caco 
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NORTHERN STEAMSHIP. COMPANY 


(OPERATING STEAMSHIPS NORTH WEST AND NORTH LAND) 


Will open the season of 1900 June I9th, between Buffalo and Duluth, 
. through Lakes Erie, St. Clair, Huron, and Superior ; stopping at Cleve- 
| land, Detroit, Mackinac, Sault Ste. Marie; connecting at the various ports 
N for all points South, East, and West, via railway and steamship lines. 
\ June is one of the most delightful months in which to make the trip. 
Two thousand miles of unsurpassed grandeur from the decks of the 
most magnificent ships afloat. Cuisine is unexcelled. 
For particulars regarding service and extended tours, apply to W. M. LOWRIE, 


Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Buffalo. 
W. C. FARRINGTON, Vice-President. 
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Pears’ Soap 


is kept at least twelve months before 
it is sold. This can be said of no 
other Soap in the world; and good 


soap, like good wine, improves with 





age. 

You may keep Pears’ Soap for 
twenty years in any climate, and it 
will never shrink. Every tablet will 
retain its original shape—proof posi- 
tive that there is no shrinkage, and 


that it is old and well=-matured. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Within the past month America has 


India's a i 
Terrible awakened to a realization of the fear- 
Famine. ful plight of India. The meeting of 


the Ecumenical Conference in New York, and the 
harrowing stories of the delegates from India, 
opened the eyes of thousands of Americans to 
the extent and intensity of this famine. Many 
keen-sighted Americans, fresh from their travels 
in India, have reminded us that it is the Indian 
missionary rather than the British civil or mili- 
tary officer, necessary as he is, who is in closest 
touch with native life in India, The missionary 
can speak of India’s woe from his experience 
within the famine-stricken homes. The situation 
this summer is appalling. No less than 40,000,- 
000 of people are actually famine-stricken, while 
more than 20,000,000 in addition are suffering, 
to a greater or less degree, from scarcity of food. 
It is difficult, indeed, for an American to grasp 
the idea of a population almost equal to that of 
the United States without food sufficient to keep 
living ; of thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren actually dying every day because there is 




















THE FAMINE AREA IS SHOWN IN SOLID BLACK. 


o 


no breakfast, dinner, or supper for them. Yet 
such is the literal truth in central and western 
India to-day. In a great arid tract of 300,000 
square miles there is no money to buy the grain 
which has been grown in the more fortunate parts 
of the land. The people are trying to eat berries, 
roots and grass; parents are selling their chil- 
dren to buy food ; men, women, and children are 
dying on the roadside, without the strength to 
reach the relief works instituted by the govern- 
ment ; nearly 6,000,000 people are employed on 
these works, and the number is growing at the 
rate of 200,000 per week. It is admitted on all 
sides that the famine is vastly worse than that of 
1897, and it is feared that it may be as bad as 
that of 1877, when 6,000,000 people actually died 
of starvation. In the parched country there is 
nothing for the cattle to eat, and they are dying 
——to add the final touch of misery to the situa- 
tion. In one district, an official report says, 
1,000,000 cattle have died of starvation. As the 
cattle are absolutely necessary in almost every 
phase of Indian agriculture, this will prove a 
much more lasting blow than the failure of the 
crops. Lord George Hamilton, secretary of 
state for India, recently announced in the House 
of Commons that, even with good climatic con- 
ditions during the next seasons, it will take six 
years, for central India to recover from this loss 
of live-stock. Men and women will actually be 
forced to draw the plows and to transport the 
crops with their own hands. 


India is a country not quite half as 
large as the United States, with four 
times its population. These 300,- 
000,000 people must be fed from their own crops, 
as there is, relatively, no manufacturing resource 
to buy food with. There are parts of India with 
a population of 1,000 people to the square mile ; 
and there are millions upon millions of farm 
laborers, vagrants, gypsies, and nondescript 
classes, whose means of living, even in times of 
plenty, are inscrutable. In a normal year the 


The Cause 
of the 
Famine. 














LOADING AMERICAN CORN ON THE STEAMER “QUITO” FOR 
THE FAMINE SUFFERERS. 


country, as a whole, produces a little more food 
than is actually necessary to support its people. 
But the crops are dependent on the monsoons— 
the southwest monsoon in the beginning of sum- 
mer, and the northeast monsoon in the winter. 
If these periodic rains are late, or are insufficient 
in quantity, trouble comes, and the spring and 
winter crops of wheat, barley, and pulses in the 
north, and of rice and millets in the south, begin 
to suffer. When the monsoons fail absolutely, 
there is destitution in the affected district, and 
when a persistent succession of failures and par- 
tial failures occurs, there comes a great and ter- 
rible famine, like that the country is now groan- 
ing under. Since the first great famine of which 
there are records devastated 
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district, of government works to give destitute 
people a chance to earn their living, of gov- 
ernment funds to feed those who cannot possibly 
work. It has a famine code, which reduces to 
a science the various operations of locating, ‘esti- 
mating, and fighting the famine. It has many 
noble servants who give themselves up to the 
task of feeding the starving. From Lord Cur- 
zon and Lady Curzon down, the entire govern- 
mental body is giving of its own resources, is 
stirring the whole civilized world to aid, is de- 
voting magnificent energy to the task of giving 
the wisest and most far-reaching relief. Yet, 
the best that can be done is pitifully inadequate for 
such a huge task. There are areas of thousands 
of square miles absolutely destitute ; and what 
can a few thousand Englishmen do with the vast 
populations in the Native States? The subordi- 
nate native officials are generally dishonest, and 
if the work of relief is to be effective, the last 
step of its administration must be conducted by 
white men. The starving people are restrained 
by caste prejudices and religious rules, as well 
as by the inertia of squalor, from making any 
effort to procure relief until the last moment. 
Then, with hundreds of miles to drag their way 
to reach relief, their strength does not suffice ; 
the missionaries tell ghastly stories of parties of 
destitute people arriving at the relief works only 
an hour or so too late. The’6,000,000 people . 
now laboring on the government works include 
men, women, and children. They break stones 
for highways, dig wells, transport earth on irri. 
gation works, build huts, and help on the fam- 





the land in 1770, when 10,- 
000,000 perished in Bengal 
alone, India has scarcely 
passed a decade free from 
scarcity of grain in one dis- 
trict or another. The Brit- 
ish Government expects a 
drought about twice in every 
nine years, a famine once in 
every eleven or twelve years, 
and a great famine like the 
present about twice in a cen- 
tury. 


It cannot be said 
What ae 

Great Britain that the British 
is Doing. (Government has 
sought to evade the respon- 
sibility of feeding these 
starving millions. On the 
contrary, it has a most com- 




















plete system of videttes to 
anticipate troubles in any 
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ine railroads. For this work, the men receive 
about three cents a day ; the women and chil- 
dren less. The tasks are made as light as pos- 
sible, and are proportioned according to the ca- 
pacity for work of the individual. The aim is 
to give just enough money to enable the destitute 
to buy food; and it has been found that where 
it is physically possible for a sufferer to work, it 
is kindness to make him or her earn the pittance. 
The millions now employed on the relief works 
bring their families with them and camp in 
squalid villages near the roads and dams on 
which they are laboring. The overcrowding of 
these villages, and the utter misery of the occu- 
pants, are causing fearful inroads of disease and 
an almost hopeless moral degradation. To the 
starving ones that are unable to work, food is 
doled out. To supply this there is the Famine 
Insurance Fund, maintained by an annual tax, 
and charitable contributions from wealthy In- 
dians—Lord and Lady Curzon themselves have 
given $3,000—the English Mansion House Fund, 
and donations from America and other countries. 


With the realization in America of 
— 44 this great calamity has come a rapid 

determination to send a generous con- 
tribution to the relief fund. Aroused by Dr. 
Sheldon’s editorials in the Topeka Capztal on the 
famine situation, Kansas began to take subscrip- 
tions of corn for India, with Governor Stanley 
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at the head of the movement. Twenty thousand 


bushels were forwarded to New York and sent to 
India by the steamer Quito, which was chartered 
by the United States Government to convey the 
The 


supplies raised by the Christian Herald. 
ship sailed on 
May 10 with 
5,000 tons of 
corn, which, 
with various con- 
tributions of 
money, is to be 
distributed in 
India by an in- 
terdenomina- 
tional committee 
of missionaries. 
The Ecumenical 
Conference, 
when in session 
in New York, 
appointed a com- 
mittee of one 
hundred of the 
foremost citizens 
of the metropolis ‘to raise funds for the work 
of relief, and the executive committee of this 
organization is setting to work with zeal to 
cover the whole country with its propaganda. 
Mr. W. E. Dodge is the chairman, and Mr. 
John Crosby Brown, treasurer. Contributions 
are sent to Brown Bros. & Co., 59 Wall Street, 
New York. Mr. Dodge’s committee has ap- 
plied to the mayors of all American cities to aid 
in the work. ‘he mission boards of the vari- 
ous churches are raising funds in their respect- 
ive fields, and money sent to the treasurers of the 
various boards will be wisely used. Churches 
are taking special collections, and hundreds of 
influential newspapers are starting subscriptions. 
A cargo of corn sent to Chicago to be sold for 
the benefit of the famine sufferers sold for sixty- 
five cents a bushel, twice as much as it was worth 
—an evidence of the strong appeal the situation 
is making to American hearts. Canada is raising 
relief money; and, with the Lord Mayor’s London 
fund of over $1,000,000, an energetic subscrip- 
tion in Berlin and other European cities, there 
will undoubtedly be a saving of hundreds of 
thousands of lives through relief measures out- 
side of the efforts of the British Government. 
When three cents earned a day will keep the 
laborer on the relief works alive, it is pleasant to 
figure out the results of these millions of dollars 
sent to India, and to know that the end of the 
century facilities for transferring money by cable 
make it sure that the relief will reach its destina- 
tion almost immediately. 
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__ he Ecumenical Conference on Mis- 

The Ecumenical . Gee A & 
Conference sions, held in Carnegie Hall, New 
on Missions. Vork City, April 21-May 1, was re- 
markable for its dimensions, its quality, and the 
popular interest it inspired in subjects like the 
Indian famine. Nothing like it, in size and 
ecumenicity, has ever been seen in this country ; 
nor have either of the two previous similar 
conferences held in Great Britain ever ap- 
proached it. One hundred and fifteen mission- 
ary societies or boards, working in 48 different 
lands, were represented. The number of dele- 
gates was 1,500, of whom more than 600 were 
missionaries. 
sions of the conference had an estimated attend- 
ance of 163,000 persons, and 50,000 people at- 
tended the exhibit of missionary literature, etc., 
held in an adjacent parish-house. The press of 
New York gave an unusual amount of attention 
to the meetings, and thousands who were not 
present, through verbatim reports of the speeches, 
have been informed and inspired by the deliber- 
ations of the experts. The President of the 
United States, Governor Roosevelt, of New 
York State, Admiral Phillip of the Navy, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Harris, Presidents 
Low of Columbia, and Angell of Michigan Uni- 
versities, and many of the most eminent leaders 
of the business world honored the conference 
with their presence and with words of praise for the 
mission cause and the important educational and 
political ends which foreign missions subserve. 
The honorary president of the conference was 
Hon. Benjamin Harrison, ex-President of the 
United States, whose address on taking the 
chair was one which will ever be quoted by 
friends of missions as a classic deliverance on the 
fundamental relations between Christian mis- 
sions and the extension and preservation of civ- 
ilization. The conference was a deliberative, 
and not a legislative, body ; and hence it is im- 
possible to point to any definite resolutions as 
embodying the consensus of opinion. But it 
was clear, to those qualified to judge, that the 
conference marked the beginning of a new epoch 
of comity at home and abroad in mission-work. 
The missionaries at the front and the laymen at 
home are weary of denominational strife. Here- 
after there will be more economy of administra- 
tion at home, and less overlapping of fields 
abroad. The presence of veteran missionaries, 
scarred with wounds, men like John G. Paton, 
of the New Hebrides, William Ashmore and J. 
Hudson Taylor, of China, Bishop Thoburn and 
Jacob Chamberlain, of India, and Bishop Ridley, 
of British Columbia, added much to popular in- 
terest in the conference, and made it memo- 
rable. Dr. Paton’s plea for action by the Un‘. 


The 75 main and sectional ses- - 


_its peculiar mission to the people. 
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States Government in putting an end to trade in 
liquors among the natives of the New Hebrides 
always deeply stirred the audiences which he ad- 
dressed, and one of the by-products of the con- 
ference was the organization, in the United 
States, of a branch of the British Society for the 
Protection of Native Races—a society which has 
for its mission the securing of governmental ac- 
tion against those who traffic in liquor and in 
slaves. 


The Methodist -Ue twenty-third quadrennial Gener- 
General Con- al Conference, which opened in Chi- 

ference. cago the first week in May, and was 
in session up to the 29th, has been the most 
important meeting of the highest court of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the North held 
since the separation of the Church, North and 
South. By its action the first day of its session, 
it at once gave the laity parity of standing in the 
General Conference ; thus democratizing, in some 
degree, a denomination which has been peculiarly 
undemocratic in its structure, notwithstanding 
The officials 
and delegates then turned to consideration of fu- 
ture relations of comity with the branch of the 
denomination in the South ; to the consolidation 
of denominational societies and the abolition or 
combination of denominational newspapers, and 
thus the possibility of eliminating wasteful multi- 
plication of officials and machinery ; to the modifi- 
cation of the rule of the Discipline prohibiting 
amusements of a certain sort to church members, 
which rule it has been found impossible to enforce, 
and which has proved deterrent in its effect on 
those who otherwise might have joined the de- 
nomination ; to the defining of the authority and 
scope of work of the missionary bishops of the 
Church ; and to a consideration of the influences 
at work lessening the grip of the Church upon the 
world and the loyalty of church members to de- 
nominational agencies. Removals by death and 
the waning physical power of several of the 
bishops made it needful for the Conference to 
elect two bishops. The demands of the work in 
foreign lands made necessary especial considera- 
tion of the best methods of superintending the 
growth of the Church there. The independent 
press of the denomination, prior to the as- 
sembling gf the conference, had called vigor- 
ously for investigations of certain facts and 
tendencies in the lives of the officials of the 
Church ; and the temper of the conference re- 
flected this disposition to probe alleged or real 
scandals to the bottom. With the accession of lay 
members the conference took on virility and 
showed a disposition to improve denominational 
affairs, no matter what obstacles ley *n the way. 
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The two Populist conventions which 


Populist met on May 9 received about equal 
Factions. attention from the daily press. The 


Middle-of-the-Road or Anti-fusion Populists, who 
met in Cincinnati, polled in 1898 hardly as 
many votes in all the Northern States combined 
as the Socialists polled inthe single State of 
Massachusetts. The strength of this organization 
is claimed to be largely in the South, while the 
fusion movement has attained its greatest growth 
in the States of the Northwest. And yet this 
convention at Cincinnati received many columns 
in the press dispatches, while the Socialist con- 
vention, held a few weeks earlier in Indianapolis, 
received barely a few lines. The present indica- 
tions are that the Indianapolis ticket—Debs, and 
Harriman—will be more generally supported by 
the uncompromising radicals of the country 
than the ticket named at Cincinnati—W harton 
Barker and Ignatius Donnelly. The Populist con- 
vention held at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, on 
the other hand, represented a powerful element 
in the political life of the country. In 1894 the 
Populists polled upward of a million votes, and 
the support which nearly all of them gave to Mr. 
Bryan in 1896 and promise to give to the Demo- 
cratic party so long as the Chicago platform re- 
mains its creed, has been the greatest obstacle to 
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the success of the efforts of Eastern Democrats to 
bring their party back to its old conservatism. 


The practical certainty that Mr. Bryan 
would be nominated by the Demo- 
crats made the Populist leaders anx- 
ious that their convention should facilitate the 
complete fusion of all the elements which worked 
together in 1896. At a conference of Popu- 
lists, Democrats, and Silver Republicans, held in 
Chicago just before the Sioux Falls convention, 
it was agreed that the Populist leaders should try 
to get their convention to leave the selection of 
the candidate for Vice-President to a committee 
which should confer with the Silver Republicans 
and Democrats at Kansas City ; but that, if this 
effort failed, ex-Congressman Charles A. Towne, 
of Minnesota, should be named for the place. 
The only serious contest in the convention was 
over the alternative here presented. Mr. Bryan 

was nominated by acclamation ; and a platform ~ 
was adopted which went beyond the platform re- 
cently adopted by the Nebraska Democrats only 
in the explicitness with which it urged public 
ownership as the remedy for railway discrimina- 
tions in favor of trusts. As regards the increase 
of the currency, the Populist convention was 
more conservative than the Democratic, inasmuch 
as it urged that the new issue of silver currency 
demanded should be used, ‘dollar for dollar,” 
to retire notes issued by the banks, under the re- 
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cent currency act. Thus far all was harmony, 
and promised complete unity of action among the 
fusion parties. When, however, it came to the 
matter of nominating a candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, the leaders who undertook to have the 
choice left to a committee found that they had 
against them not only a strong party sentiment 
that the party should nominate a full ticket, but 
also a strong personal enthusiasm for Mr. Towne 
as the nominee. By a vote of two to one, the con- 
vention decided to nominate, and then, by accla- 
mation, chose Mr. Towne. The candidate chosen 
is aman forty-one years of age, who, in 1894, 
was elected to Congress from the Duluth district 
in Minnesota as a Republican, receiving 18,000 
votes as against 12,000 for his Democratic and 
Populist opponents combined. On the floor of 
the House he became the recognized leader of 
the Silver Republicans, and when the silver issue 
became the dividing one he gave his support to 
Mr. Bryan. For several years he has been the 
official head of the Silver Republican party ; but 
his nomination, instead of accenting the silver 


issue, rather lends emphasis to the issue of ‘‘im-- 


perialism ;’’ as Mr. 'Towne’s readiness to subor- 
dinate every other issue to that of the independ- 
ence of Cuba and the Philippines has led the 
Silver Republicans of Minnesota to take the name 
of Lincoln Republicans. Mr. Towne’s acceptance 
by the Democrats at Kansas City seems probable. 
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oi The Populist convention at Sioux 
Presidential Falls did more than nominate its can- 
Situation. didate and define its principles ; it 
also nominated the Presidential candidate for the 
Democratic party and dictated its platforin. 
What was before a strong probability is now a 
moral certainty—Mr. Bryan will be renominated 
at Kansas City. He is now in tle race, and there 
are no reasonably conceivable circumstances that 
will allow his withdrawal. Nor can the Kansas 
City platform be essentially different from that 
of the Sioux Falls convention. It may be more 
extensive or less ; but the main planks must be 
the same, else the joint candidate is placed in a 
perilous posture. The Democratic party must, 
therefore, find itself in some embarrassment and 
possibly in humiliation. The chairman of the 
Populist convention boasted that ‘+ if the People’s 
party were to indulge in such a parade (as the 
Alexanders and Cesars after their wars of tri- 
umph) they would have the right to lead in pro- 
cession before the assembled people and the Gov- 
ernment as their chief and greatest captive the 
Democratic party and the platform they had 
adopted.’”’ ‘The conquest seems now complete ; 
for while in 1896 the Democrats invited the in- 
dorsement of the Populists by anticipating their 
platform, they are now to be merely the indors- 
ers of the Populist candidateand programme. The 
forces are to be the same as in 1896, so far as we 
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can now see ; but the Populists have the prestige 
of the nomination and the position of honor in 
the battle. Ex-Congressman ‘‘ Jerry’ Simpson, 
with others, urged that as they had nominated a 
Populist and not a Democrat for President, they 
should allow the Democrats to select the candi- 
date for Vice-President from theirranks ; but even 
this concession was refused, that the People’s 
party might preserve its integrity. The nomina- 
tion of Mr. Towne for the vice-presidency would 
seem still further to embarrass the Democrats ; for 
if he is not indorsed by them, it may be at the peril 
of the estrangement of his devoted supporters. 
At any rate, every step so far taken is in the di- 
rection of the further alienation of the old-fash- 
ioned Democrats—of those who were the back- 
bone of the party in the days of President 
Cleveland. It is conceivable that, unhampered 
by the action of the Populists, the Bryan Demo- 
crats might without sacrifice of principle, but 
with readjustment of the old issues in a new re- 
lationship and the addition of others, have in- 
vited back to them this large contingent that 
helped to make Mr. McKinley’s election possible. 
That opportunity seems now to be gone. 


Republican In- Meanwhile, the Republican conven- 

ome # tions held throughout the country, and 

istration. especially in the States where the party 
is strongest, have declared for President McKin- 
ley’s renomination with a unanimity quite new to 
this generation. The Administration has been 
heartily commended, and in many instances delega- 
tions have been instructed to vote for Mr. McKinley 
at Philadelphia. He is unmistakably his party’s 
candidate to-day, as he was four years ago. The 
resolutions of these State conventions quite gen- 
erally condemn trusts—in some instances demand- 
ing a constitutional amendment giving Congress 
power over them—and express confidence in the 
ability of the Republican party to deal with the 
various problems growing out of the war with 
Spain. 


The anti-Bryan Democrats may have 
had a passing hope that Admiral 
Dewey might gather the strength .of 
the old Democracy about him; but the response 
which the ill-timed announcement of his ambi- 
tion called forth from all parts of the land—the 
fact that he has taken a stand for no principle, 
and the instruction of one State delegation after 
another for Bryan in spite of this announcement 
—soon dispelled this hope. Nor has there been 
found sufficient warrant for his independent 
nomination. His trip through the West and the 
South has awakened great and genuine enthusi- 
asm ; but it was for him as hero of Manila, and 
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not as a possible Presidential candidate, we are 
bound to believe. There are evidences of a uni- 
versal regret that he should have been persuaded 
to this step that has given him only chagrin and 
pain, and he is excused his blunder by the de- 
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votion of millions whom he will not find ungrate- 
ful. The republic will appraise with increasing 
value his service, but it is in no temper now to 
give an office of such tremendously large present 
import merely as a token of gratitude. The 
whole country has watched the Admiral in his 
journeys through the country, but not with jeal- 
ous eye; and now that he is back, it is disposed 
with him to wonder how he could have been 
persuaded to think that he would like to be 
President. He has a high and unique position, 
the universal esteem of his countrymen, and the 
satisfaction of having performed a greater ser- 
vice than he should find opportunity to give 
again to his country, even as her President. 


ies During the session of Congress just 
Contested about to close, the Senate has been 
Senate Seats. required to expend much time and 
nervous energy in the consideration of undecided 
claims to two of its seats. Late in April, by the 
exceedingly close vote of 33 to 32, it was decided 
that former Senator Matthew Stanley Quay, of 
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Pennsylvania, was not entitled to a seat on the 
appointment of the governor of his State, the 
Legislature having failed to choose his successor. 
There was ample precedent for this action on the 
part of the Senate; nevertheless, the country 
was surprised. In the meantime the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, after an exhaustive 
inquiry into the charges of bribery brought 
against Mr. William A. Clark, of Montana, had 
unanimously reported a resolution that Mr. Clark 
was not duly and legally elected to a seat in the 
Senate of the United States by the Legislature of 
the State of Montana. Pending action by the 
Senate on this resolution, Mr. Clark, on May 15, 
made a statement in the Senate denying the 
charges, and announced that he had tendered his 
resignation. Following close on the heels of this 
announcement came the report from Montana 
that the resignation had been accepted, and Mr. 
Clark himself appointed to fill the vacancy caused 
thereby. The officer who made the appointment 
was Lieutenant-Governor Spriggs, acting in the 
absence of Governor Smith. 
tioned the power of the acting governor to make 
the appointment if a vacancy had actually been 
caused by Mr. Clark’s resignation ; but it was 
contended that, if the Senate were to adopt the 
report of the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, the effect would be to declare that Mr. Clark 
had never held a seat in the Senate, and therefore 
could not create a vacancy by ‘‘ resigning,” while 
an appointment by the acting governor to fill the 
vacancy existing from the expiration of Senator 
Mantle’s term, in 1899, would be held invalid 
for the same reasons that prevailed in the Quay 
case. The friends of Mr. Clark, on the other 
hand, have argued that the Montana Legislature 
believed that it had performed its full duty in 
electing Mr. Clark Senator, while in Pennsylvania 
the Legislature obviously failed to elect. A bet- 
ter opportunity for constitutional quibbling never 
before presented itself. Meanwhile, the resolu- 
tion favoring a constitutional amendment for the 
popular election of Senators, adopted by the 
House in April, is still at rest in the Senate com- 
mittee. 


In the May number of the Review, 


State : 
Legislation several important enactments of the 
of 1900. New York Legislature were sum- 


marized. 
have been 


In ten other States legislative sessions 
held during the first five months of 
1900, and most of the law-making of the year 
has been completed. The Texas anti-trust law, 
which has heretofore represented the extreme 
form of repressive legislation, has been virtually 
reénacted in Mississippi, where the Legislature 
has defined the illegal combination as any ‘‘ con- 
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No one ques-— 








tract, understanding, or agreement, expressed or 
implied, between two or more persons, corpora- 
tions, firms, or associations” in restraint of 
trade. The new law is explicit in its prohibi- 
tions of all attempts on the part of such combina- 
tions to raise or lower either the price or the out- 
put of any commodity, or to hinder competition — 
in any form. The Legislature showed its friend- 
liness to the movement for industrial improve- 
ment in the State, in which both whites and 
blacks have an interest, by voting the sum of 
$40,000 for the establishment of a textile school. 
In South Carclina, a new board of control for 
the State liquor-dispensary system has been cre- 
ated. Another change in the law provides for 
the future distribution of the profits of the 
business in such a way that those counties and 
towns which maintain dispensaries will receive a 
much larger proportion of the surplus than those 
from which no part of the revenue is derived. 
Heretofore the fund has been divided solely with 
reference to the needs of the public-school sys- 
tem. It remains to be seen whether the change 
will have the effect of inducing communities now 
opposed to the liquor traffic to open dispensaries. 
The Virginia Legislature submitted to the vote of 
the people, to be taken on the fourth Thursday in 
May, the question of calling a constitutional con- 
vention. One result of such a convention would 
probably be a restriction of the franchise, similar 
to that now in force in Mississippi and several 
other Southern States. In Iowa, several changes 
were made by the Legislature in the methods of 
assessing the property of corporations for taxa- 
tion. Hereafter express companies are to be 
taxed on the mileage-unit plan, and telephone 
and telegraph companies are to be assessed by 
each municipality and county through which 
their lines run, according to mileage. The Legis- 
lature has provided for State supervision of all 
the county and private insane asylums in Iowa. 


Po The members of the New York City 
evision of a re 
the New York Charter Revision Commission, ap- 
harter. ointed by Governor Roosevelt in ac- 
cordance with the law passed by the last Legisla- 
ture are: George L. Rives, Charles C. Beaman, 
Franklin Bartlett, Henry W. Taft, John D. 
Crimmins, Frank J. Goodnow, Edgar J. Levey, 
and Alexander T. Mason, of the Borough of Man- 
hattan ; Charles A. Schieren, James McKean, 
Isaac M. Kapper, and William C. De Witt, of 
the Borough of Brooklyn; James L. Wells, of 
the Borough of the Bronx ; George W. Davison, 
of the Borough of Queens, and George Cromwell, 
of the Borough of Richmond. The task of the 
commission will be, not to make a new charter, 
but to revise the existing charter in the light of 
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experience, as Governor Roosevelt has stated. 
The governor has especially directed the commis- 
sioners’ attention to the question of the New York 
City water-supply and the desirability of such 
amendments to the charter as will secure munici- 
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(Chairman of the New York Charter Commission.) 


pal ownership of the water-supply and shut out 
the Ramapo and all other schemes in the interest 
of private corporations. The commission has 
announced its intention to consider this matter, 
and also the proposed reforms of the city’s edu- 
' cational system, the question of the mayor’s term 
of office and power of removal, the organization 
of the municipal assembly, the borough system, 
the bureau of elections, and other points in the 
charter which seem to require amendment. The 
chairman of the commission is Mr. Rives, a mem- 
ber of the Rapid Transit Commission and a pub- 
lic-spirited citizen of Manhattan. The member- 
ship is composed both of practical politicians (in 
the best sense of the term) and of men who have 
made a theoretical study of city government, but 
the purely doctrinare element is notably lacking. 
Tammany was ignored in the make-up of the 
commission, but the political abilities of the lead- 
ers in that organization have usually been dis- 
played in quite different fields, and it has not 
been customary for them to seek ‘ places’’ de- 
manding much work and offering no pay. 
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The strike epidemic shows no signs of 
abatement. The first of May this 
year, as for many years before the 
depression, was the signal for widespread strikes 
in the building trades to gain the eight-hour day. 
This year the strikes were notably successful— 
New England papers reporting that nearly every 
‘‘unionized’ town in that section has now the 
eight-hour work-day for masons, carpenters, 
plasterers, paper-hangers, plumbers, and every- 
body connected with the construction of houses. 
The fact that these building trades workmen are 
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.employed by small contractors in sharp competi- 


tion with each other, and not by great corpora- 
tions or trusts, has made it difficult for the em- 
ployers to act unitedly in resisting the demand 
for shorter hours. Furthermore, the fact that 
American workmen in these trades work at high 
tension has made eight hours seem to most em- 
ployers a reasonable work-day. Certain it is, 
that our masons, for example, working but eight 
hours and receiving high wages, put up brick 
walls at slightly less cost per thousand than Con- 
tinental masons working nearly half again as 
long and receiving hardly half as much for the 
day. Where men are expected to work with all 
their might the hours must be short, or the men 
cannot keep up their work day after day without 
losing vigor. Outside of the building trades, 
the most conspicuous strikes have been those on 
the New York Central Railroad and on the 
street railroads of St. Louis and its suburbs. 
The strike on the New York Central threatened 
for a few days a serious tie-up, but it was set- 
tled by the courteous attitude taken by the man- 
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SHUT ouT.—From the Tribune (New York). 
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ageinent toward their employees, and the sub- 
stantial concessions made in the matter of 
wages. The points the management was ready 
to grant were granted so promptly, and those it 
was not ready to grant were refused so firmly, 
that the whole matter was settled before bad 
blood had been stirred, and before many em- 
ployees had even quit their posts. The St. Louis 
strikes, on the other hand, were not well met. 
The original cause of the strikes seems to have 
been the discharge of union men because they 
were union men, and when public officials tried 
to have the dispute submitted to impartial arbi- 
trators the reply was given by the companies 
that there was nothing to arbitrate. 


Public Sym- Meanwhile, nearly all the roads of the 
pathy with the great city were tied up, nearly every- 
Strikers. ody had to walk to and from work, 
and the stores were practically deserted. More 
than this, sympathy with the strikers found vent 
in the storming of cars when manned by new hands 
who had taken the strikers’ places. And finally 
the police, in order to disperse the mobs, felt com- 
pelled to form mounted squads and ride into the 
crowds, slashing with their sabers and seriously 
wounding anumber of people. Despite the lawless- 
ness of the methods pursued by some of the strike 
sympathizers, public sympathy seems generally to 
have remained with the men, and finally the 
management of the companies felt compelled to 
offer concessions in order to effect a settlement. 
Matters are still unadjusted as we go to press, 
but the management has definitely agreed that 
hereafter no man shall be discharged because of 
his membership in the union. So far as: the 
original cause of the strike is concerned, the men 
have been victorious. The fate of their demands 
respecting hours and wages is not yet determined. 


The American LHe theory advocated in the May 
Steel and Wire number of the Revizw or Reviews, 

Company. that the best practical tendency for 
trust legislation was in the direction of securing 
the utmost publicity of business methods and 
accounts, has been strikingly exemplified by the 
experience, during the past month, of the A meri- 
can Steel and Wire Company and its stockholders. 
The American Steel and Wire Company is a 
corporation owning a score of large steel mills 
clustered for the most part about Chicago. It 
controls four-fifths of the wire fencing and nails 
produced in this country. The chief manager of 
the company was Mr. John W. Gates, the chair- 
man of the board of directors. The product of 
the trust had shown an advance in price larger 
even than the advance in the price of steel rails 
and other products of iron. The retail price of 
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nails, for instance, has been for this year more 
than 300 per cent. of the price in 1897. The 
trust had been showing every evidence and mak- 
ing every claim of prosperity, and was paying 
dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. per year on 
its common stock. On a visit to New York in 
the latter part of April, Mr. Gates was interviewed 
by a reporter of a metropolitan newspaper, and 
announced that there was an excessive overpro- 
duction ; that many of the mills of the company 
were to be shutdown immediately, and that the iron 
trade in general was in a relatively bad condition. 
Such an announcement came as a_thunder- 
stroke to the commercial world. ‘T'welve mills. 
of the American Steel and Wire Company were 
actually shut down, and of course the stock of 
the trust fell rapidly, bringing with it sympa- 
thetic declines in many industrial shares, espe- 
cially in iron and steel stocks. Mr. Gates was 
accused of booming the situation as regarded his 
company in previous statements, and of following 
this course up with the note of calamity in order 
to make profits on the stock of his company, 
which he was alleged to have sold short. <A 
number of Wall Street men who had been hard 
hit by the sudden decline in American Steel and 
Wire shares made a vigorous protest, and a 
bitter litigation was carried on personally against 
Mr. Gates by holders of the stock who had suf- 
fered. Mr. Gates himself denied absolutely 
having ‘‘gone short” of the stock, and claimed 
that he had only given out the interview after 
the most persistent efforts of the reporter to get it. 
Certain other members of the directorate de- 
manded his resignation, and claimed that the en- 
tire proceeding of shutting down the mills was. 
unwise ; that what was needed was a reduction 
in the price of wire and nails. Their views finally 
seemed to have prevailed ; Mr. Gates has resigned 
the chairmanship, the prices of the product of the 
mills have been 
reduced,and the 
mills have start- 
ed up again. 


The Slump The 
inMetal most 
Prices. con- 


servative ob- 
servers of trade 
conditions do 
not believe that 
this incident and 
the important 
fall in the prices 
of lead and vari- 
ous other metals 
Mean a sudden 
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and radical break in the high general condition 
of prosperity the country has been enjoying. 


It seems more probable that, along with enor- ~' 


~~. : 


mous production stimulated by the high prices, 
the high prices themselves have tended to 
make all building operations that could possibly 
be delayed wait for a better purchasing period. 
The very widespread epidemic of strikes has, too, 
undoubtedly postponed part of the normal de- 
mand for material. An example of this reluc- 
tance to buy is undoubtedly shown in the export 
ofiron. The first quarter of 1900 showed an 
export of only 27,000 tons of American pig iron, 
as against 87,000 tons for a similar period of 
1899. Whatever be the cause of the phenome- 
non, it is quite certain that with an ideal system 
of public enlightenment as to the affairs of the 
American Steel and Wire Company referred to 
above, it would not have come about that this 
sudden shock could unsettle the entire stock 
market, depressing prices to a figure only two 
dollars per share above the lowest point of last 
year, shutting up mills by the wholesale, depriv- 
ing thousands of workmen of their means of sup- 
port, and creating suspicion as to the methods 
and the sincerity of the men in charge of these 
great industrial undertakings. 


Where a commodity comes so closely 
home to the personal necessities of the 
people as the summer ice supply, pub- 
lic feeling is evidently not disposed to wait for 
the finally wise legislation calculated to reveal the 
exact truth as to the workings of monopolistic 
companies. In New York the ice company 
which had succeeded in obtaining practically com. 
plete control of the supply, not only for the 
metropolis, but largely for Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, announced this spring 
that, owing to the failure of the ice crop on 
the nearby stretches of the Hudson River, and 
owing to the smaller supply from Maine, it 
would be necessary to charge the consumer of 
small quantities of ice sixty cents per hundred 
pounds instead of thirty cents. With the sud- 
den oncoming of hot weather, a popular outcry 
was raised against this huge increase in the cost 
of a commodity absolutely necessary for the com- 
fort, the heaith, and, at times, for the lives of 
the people in the crowded districts of New York. 
Every public print in the city of any impor- 
tance vigorously took up the task of investiga- 
tion and protest. It was freely asserted that the 
monopoly in ice was made possible by the heavy 
interests of city officials in the stocks of the trust. 
It was shown that artificial ice could be manu- 
factured and sold for twenty-five or thirty cents 
a hundred pounds, and as a matter of fact in the 


Ice Trust 
in New York. 
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FOCUSED.—From the World (New York). 


city of New Orleans artificial ice is sold at the 
first-named figure. Every citizen of New York 
City who could read the papers was soon in full 
possession of the facts regarding the trust’s pur. 
chases of ice and the price it had to pay. With- 
in a few days after the wave of investigation and 
protest began, the ice company was forced to still 
the clamor by instituting the sale of five-cent 
blocks of ice from house to house, delivered by 
them at the rate of thirty cents per hundred. a 


nh The passage by the House of Repre- 
e . 
Nicaragua sentatives on May 2 of Mr. Hepburn’s 
Canal. pill for the construction of the Nica- 
ragua Canal at a cost of $140,000,000, and plac- 
ing $10,000,000 in President McKinley’s hands 
for buying concessions and beginning the work, 
indicates, at least, the deep interest: of the coun- 
try in the project, and the non-partisan nature of 
the support accorded to the enterprise. The bill 
was passed, after two days’ debate, by the over- 
whelming vote of 225 to 35. The fact that the 
bill confers unusual powers on the President, 
leaving much to his discretion, not only speaks 
well for the confidence of Congress in the Execu- 
tive, but furnishes additional evidence that the 
advocates of an American isthmian canal have 
reached an agreement that action must be taken 
quickly, and without the ordinary restraints 
which so often hedge about large governmental 
undertakings. In the Senate, the bill was favor- 
ably reported from the Committee on Inter- 
Oceanic Canals by Senator Morgan, and it now 
seems certain that the United States is finally de- 
termined to build and own the great canal. 
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After the enactment of the Porto 

The : ; ° F ° 
Government Rican legislation described in our May 
of Porto Rico. number, it was thought advisable still 
further to safeguard the interests of good govern- 
ment in that island, especially in the matter of 
































DR. JACOB H. HOLLANDER, 


(The new treasurer of Porto Rico.) 


franchises. Tothisend amendments were adopted 
by Congress which provide that all franchises 
shall be approved by the President of the United 
States before going into operation, and that all 
charters ‘‘shall be subject to alteration, amend- 
ment, or appeal.’”’ Stock-watering is forbidden ; 
the Government is empowered to regulate charges 
for service; and it is provided that the property of 
corporations holding franchises may be purchased 
by the Government at a fair valuation. Gov- 
ernor Allen was duly inaugurated on May 1, and 
an admirable beginning was made in the adminis- 
tration of Porto Rico’s fiscal affairs in the ap- 
pointment by President McKinley of Dr. J. H. 
Hollander as treasurer and Mr. John R. Garrison 
as auditor of the insular government. Dr. Hol- 


lander has for several years held a chair in the 
Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, and has 
won national recognition as a student of finance ; 
he was sent to Porto Rico several months ago to 
report on the island’s system of taxation and rev- 
Mr. Garrison has had a long experience 


enue. 





in responsible positions connected with the Treas, 
ury Department at Washington. By these a 

pointments, following that of Governor Allen, the 
administration has given the best possible guar- 
antee of a clean and able colonial government. 
Since the settlement of the tariff question trade 
between Porto Rico and New York has quickly 
revived. 


Congress has had to face in Hawaii 
conditions somewhat similar to those 
which led to the Fifteenth -Amend. 
ment; and there it has, apparently, committed a 
serious mistake in the civil-government bill which 
became a law latein April. Instead of giving the 
right of franchise the same bounds which it had 
under the provisional government (and which are 
reported to have been satisfactory), the property 
qualifications of senatorial electors have been re- 
moved, and the only limitations that now stand 
are those which apply as well to electors for 
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GOV. SANFORD B. DOLE, OF HAWAII. 


members of the lower house—the ability to 
read and write either the English or Hawaiian 
language. It would seem that the advice of the 
commission should have prevailed in this as in 
some other matters, even if the theory of suffrage 
there did not entirely accord with the traditions 
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here, the conditions being widely different. 
Those dominant in Hawaii receive news of this 
modification of the original bill with grave doubts 
of its wisdom, feeling that such an extension is 
likely to make against Americanism in the island, 
and to imperil the institutions we are seeking 
to establish. No important changes have been 
made in the bill as described in our April num- 
ber, except by an amendment prohibiting the 
sale of liquor in saloons. The Hawaiians, though 
not entirely satisfied, welcome the new govern- 
ment as guaranteeing stability and certainty of 
domestic peace, and hope that when ‘‘ Congress 
becomes well informed about Hawaiian con- 
ditions and needs,” legislation will be adapted 
to meet them. Their fears that some carpet-bag- 
ger, job- chaser governor would be set over 
them have been agreeably dispelled by the ap- 
pointment of ex-President Dole to the governor- 
ship. Mr. Dole served for several years on the 
Hawaiian Supreme Court bench, became Presi- 
dent of the Republic in 1894, and in 1898, im- 
mediately after the annexation of Hawaii to the 
United States, was appointed provisional gov- 
ernor. No better appointment could have been 
made. 


iia The New South, perplexed by the 
Montgomery race problem entailed to it by the Old 
Conference. South, and compelled to help work out 
a solution formulated by the North, has now, in 
its new strength, attacked the problem for itself. 
The complexity of this problem alone would have 
been sufficient to discourage any such attempt 
through these years of resuscitation, even if the 
whole matter had not been practically taken out 
of their hands. There has been one dominant 
motive in all their political and social struggles 
through this period ; and that has been one which 
the far-away North has not been able fully to 
appreciate or fairly to judge. That motive has 
been the supremacy of the white man; and when 
that has been menaced, the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, the prescribed solution, has lost its potency 
to restrain. It was around this simple paragraph 
of the Constitution that most of the discussion of 
the Montgomery conference was waged. This 
conference was u gathering of Southern men for 
the consideration of their own peculiar problems, 
chief of which was the one just named. It was 
a notable occasion, not so much because of the 
value of the contributions as of the spirit shown 
by these representatives of the North. There 
was a wide divergence of view as to what should 
be done. One gentleman, widely known as a 
lecturer, stoutly maintained that the white man 
would never permit the negro to have an equal part 
in the industrial, political, social, and civil advan- 


tages of the United States ; and that, therefore, 
all discussion of plans for their amalgamation was 
futile. He advocated deportation to the West, 
where storage reservoirs can redeem a territory 
equal to the wants of 70,000,000, or to the newly 
acquired islands of the sea, or to repartitioned 














EX-GOV. WILLIAM A. M’CORKLE, OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


Africa ; but with this view there seemed to be lit- 
tle sympathy. It is an impracticable scheme, 
and moreover the negro population is necessary 
industrially to the development of the South. 
Another extreme view was presented by Mr. 
Waddell, of North Carolina, by Mr. Murphy, 
the organizer of the conference, and supported 
by Mr. Bourke Cockran, advocating the repeal 
of the Fifteenth Amendment, and so remitting 
the question of suffrage to the individual States. 
But the more temperate view seemed to prevail. 
Ex-Governor McCorkle, of West Virginia, and 
ex-Secretary Herbert, while maintaining with 
stoutness that white men must keep the control 
if they mean to preserve Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion, contested as strenuously that the right of 
franchise was the vital and underlying principle 
of the life of this free people, and must not be 
violated. The remedy of the present conditions 
they hold to lie in an ‘‘honest and inflexible 
educational and property basis, administered fairly 
for black and white.” This limitation would 
not endanger the dominancy of the white man, 
and yet would involve no discrimination on ac- 
count of ‘‘race, color, or previous condition of 


servitude.”’ In this direction Louisiana and Mis- 
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sissippi have already moved, and other States are 
foilowing. Ex-Governor McCorkle urged against 
the argument for the repeal of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, and very pertinently, that whiie 
such a course would make this a local question, 
it was the very thing they did not want; ‘this 
question must be settled by the hearty codpera- 
tion of the United States.” 


The results of the recent census taken 
in Cuba under the direction of the 
United States War Department are 
in every way encouraging. In the first place, 
the island was found to have a larger population 
than had been estimated. The returns made to 
General Sanger, the director of the census, give 
an aggregate of 1,572,797 inhabitants, as against 
1,631,687 returned by the census taken under 
Spanish authority in 1887. Thus the loss in the 
twelve years amounted to 58,890, or 3.6 per 
cent. General Sanger inclines to the opinion 
that at the outbreak of the revolution in 1895 the 


Census- 
Taking 
in Cuba. 


population had reached a total of little less than. 


1,800,000. The losses from three years of war 
and the reconcentration policy of General Weyler 
may therefore have approximated 200,000. Great 
as these losses were, the island is to-day far bet- 
ter peopled than reports had led us to suppose. 
The white people of Cuban birth number 910,- 
298, or 58 per cent. of the total; the negroes 
and mixed breeds less than one-third of the total. 
Considered with reference to the proposed basis 
of suffrage in Cuba, the census returns are most 
significant. On the grounds of education, prop- 
erty-holding, or membership in the Cuban army, 
at least 140,000 native Cubans are qualified to 
vote in the municipal elections on June 16. The 
census discovered only 96,083 white males born 
in Spain, 21 years of age and over; but from 
these must be deducted more than 66,000 who 
have registered their Spanisa citizenship in ac- 
cordance with the treaty, so that the Spanish 
voters in Cuba will number all told less than 


30,000. The domination of native-born white 
Cubans in Cuban politics is assured beyond 
doubt. The most somber fact disclosed by the 


census is the illiteracy of 43 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation over ten years of age. This only makes 
more evident the need of education under Ameri- 
can auspices. 


Charles F. W. Neely, chief financial 

Cuban Postal agent of the Cuban Post-Office De- 
Scandal. yartment, indicted on charge of em- 
bezzling $36.000 of Government money; Director 
of Posts Rathbone practically deposed ; Postmaster 
Thompson, of Havana, arrested for misappropri- 
ation and other irregularities and two deputy- 
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auditors and two clerks placed under arrest or 
surveillance, —are the startling results to date of a 
recent investigation of postal accounts in Cuba. 
It is difficult to look upon this wide-reaching 
defalcation without deepest indignation that the 
country’s honor had been held so lightly by those 
who should have guarded it with greatest care. 
Such thievery during the period of our guardian- 
ship is doubly regrettable, because it must awaken 
in those whom we are seeking to help work out 
their political salvation a suspicion of our sin- 
cerity and honesty of purpose, or to raise doubts 
as to our competency, either of which must be a 
serious hindrance to those who have these great 
tasks seriously at heart and in hand. And yet 
it is unreasonable to find fault with the whole 
system and the policy that lay behind it, or to 
question the good motives and integrity of all 
those remotely or directly responsible for the ap- 
pointment of those officials. While it is true 
that appointment to office as reward for political 
service, or by personal favor, is likely to weaken 
the sense of responsibility, and to make appointees 
oblivious to the obligation of service, it should 
also be remembered that the most careful exam- 
ination may insure against incompetency, but not 
against dishonesty. Our criticisms should there- 
fore await the investigation. The Administra- 
tion is to be credited with admirable appoint- 
ments in the main to the newly created colonial 
and territorial positions, and this debit is but a 
timely lesson to emphasize the need of most dis- 
criminating care in future selections. These 
offenses, though most grave, cannot in them- 
selves condemn us or our policy ; but hesitation 
to investigate with rigor or delay in punishing 
the guilty would bring a permanent and deserved 
disgrace. There is every prospect that these 
cases will be handled vigorously and without 
partisan favor. It is the only safe course for 
those in power and for the ultimate success of our 
dealings with Cuba and the other islands where 
like problems are presented. The incident can- 
not be wholly regrettable, unfortunate as it is, if 
it has as one of its results the wholesome effect of 
impressing the importance of securing every pos- 
sible guarantee for the purity and efficiency of 
our civil service in the new territories, where we 
have become in some measure responsible for 
their wise government. 


General otis OF General Otis, who sailed from Ma- 
Returns from nila for the United States on May 5, it 
the Philippines. may truthfully be said that no Ameri- 
can official ever more fairly earned a vacation. 
The difficulties of his task at Manila have been 
enormous. ‘To suppress the insurrection might 
well have taxed the powers of the ablest of our 
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generals, but that was only a part of the responsi- 
bility that our administration at Washington laid 
on General Otis’s broad shoulders. Not only 
was he expected to fight to a finish the tedious 
contest with Aguinaldo and his followers; he 
was to build up and set running the machinery 
of a new civil government, to organize a system 
of taxation, settle the claims of the Spanish fri- 
ars, devise a method of regulating the liquor 
traffic, and, in short, manufacture various kinds 
of bricks with a very limited supply of straw, to 
say the least. That he retires, at the end of fif- 
teen months, with a considerable amount of ac- 
tual accomplishment to his credit is another 
proof of the ability of the American army officer 
to surmount the difficulties of new conditions. If 
General Otis has not suppressed Aguinaldo’s re- 
bellion, he has at any rate destroyed the power 
of the insurgent government as such. What is 
left is the fast-ebbing vitality of a desultory 
guerrilla warfare maintained by a few scattered, 
ill-equipped robber bands. Peace and order are 
yet to be fully established in Luzon, but organ- 
ized resistance to Uncle Sam’s authority is fast 
becoming a thing of the past. General MacAr- 
thur lias succeeded to the command, as we noted 
last month. 


Various European powers with little 
bills of their own against Turkey are 
watching with interest the efforts of 
the United States to collect from the Sultan that 
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indemnity for the destruction of missionary prop- 
erty during the Armenian massacres. The dam- 
age was done in 1895, when in the course of the 
persecution of the Armenians an American mis- 
sion-house was burned to the ground at Harpoot, 
and the dwelling-houses and personal property of 
many of the teachers at Euphrates College and 
Marash were destroyed. The mob that devastated 
the mission was actually led by Turkish soldiers 
and officers, so that it was eminently in order 
that Judge Terrell, our minister to the Porte, 
should feel the responsibility of asking damages. 
It is worth while noting that it was not the mis- 
sionaries themselves who pushed a claim for 
money to be paid to themselves, but our minister 
who of his own initiative requested that the losers 
by the incident should present him with an item- 
ized statement of all damages sustained. The 
bill footed some $90,000, and the Sultan admitted 
the justice of the claim. 


After much procrastination, the Hon. 
Oscar S. Straus, the present minister 
to Turkey, made determined efforts to 
procure the payment of the indemnity. The Sultan 
gave three distinct promises and failed to keep 
them. The sum was certainly not a large one fora 
country with a gross income of some $80,000, 000, 
but the Sultan had other bills of the same sort 
from certain European powers who were not so 
free to bring final pressure on Turkey, and it 
would be awkward to pay the United States and 
not pay the others. The Sultan issued an irade 
permitting the rebuilding of Robert College, and 
there were rumors of greater or less authenticity 
that the United States might be allowed to tack 
the amount of the indemnity on to the price of a 
cruiser to be built in America for the Turkish 
Government, but the money was not forthcoming. 
Finally, in May, our State Department for- 
warded a peremptory note to the Porte, demand- 
ing the immediate payment of the debt, and 
there has been much discussion of the course this 
country will pursue if it is impossible to make a 
collection without a show of coercion—sugges- 
tions ranging from the seizure of the custom- 
house at Smyrna to c naval demonstration be- 
fore Constantinople. Needless to say, it is in the 
highest degree unlikely that the United States 
wiil be forced to such steps. The truth of the 
matter is, probably, that the Turkish minister has 
given assurances at Washington of the final pay- 
ment of the claims, and has begged and received 
a short delay. It is interesting to remember that 
a possible rupture over this intrinsically small 
difference may have effects in the far-away island 
of Sulu, whose Mohammedan population vener- 
ates Abdul Hamid as the head of its religion. 
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A. D. Fischer. 


THE BOER ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The Boor ON May 15 the three Boer envoys 
Envoys in the from the Transvaal and the Orange 
United States. noe State arrived in New York from 
their round of the European Powers. The party 
included Messrs. Fischer, Wolmarans, and Wes- 
sels, with a secretary and Mrs. Fischer. The 
envoys were kindly and even enthusiastically re- 
ceived in New York; they were publicly pre- 
sented to the Mayor, and after a short stay on 
May 18 were escorted to Washington by several 
Congressmen who came to New York for the 
purpose. The envoys bore full credentials from 
the republics they represented, and either as offi- 
cial representatives or as distinguished citizens of 
their countries they were, of course, certain of a 
courteous reception at the hands of President 
McKinley. They bore themselves with marked 
dignity and discretion on public and private occa- 
sions, and especially disavowed any intention of 
an attempt to insert a Boer plank in the Demo- 
cratic platform for the Presidential campaign, 
claiming that they came to America to appeal to 
the whole United States to use its influence ‘to 
stop all the bloodshed in South Africa.”” Sym- 
pathy and courtesy these gentlemen were assured 
of; but just how the United States could help 
their cause practically was not suggested very 
definitely by the most enthusiastic friends of the 
hard-pressed republics. President McKinley’s 
offer to England of friendly mediation had been 
politely but firmly declined by Lord Salisbury ; 
and it is difficult to see what a neutral power 
could thereafter do toward estanlishing peace and 
remain a neutral power. 


In the last days of April General 
Roberts:made a strenuous attempt to 
throw a cordon to the east around the 
Boers, while Colonel Dalgetty was making his 
brave defense of Wepener, and for a time it 
looked as if his plan would be successful. The 
British troops under the command of Generals 
Rundle, Brabant, Pole-Carew, Chermside, and 
French. were 
disposed in such 
a manner as to 
cut off the es- 
cape, if possi- 
ble, of the 4,000 
or 5,000 Boers 
investing Wep- 
ener, and oper- 
ating in its vi- 
cinity. At the 
very last mo- 
ment, however, 
Commandant 
Botha succeed- 
ed in eluding 
the 20,000 Brit- 
ish soldiers sent 
to cut him off, 
and safely with- 
drew his entire 
army and _ its 
supplies. He was followed closely by Genera! 
French’s cavalry and the mounted infantry under 
General Hamilton, for whom he furnished sturd) 
rear-guard fighting in the rough country about 
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Thaba N’Chu. Thus, while the Boer raid to the 
south never at any time seriously threatened 
Lord Roberts’ communications, it was evidently 
effective in slightly delaying his advance north- 
ward from Bloemfontein, and the Boers also suc- 
ceeded in providing themselves with supplies 
from the rich wheat country around Ladybrand 
and Wepener. 


The delay to the general advance was, 
tot eooce however, comparatively insignificant. 

Lord Roberts had by this time re- 
vived his transport service and equipped his men 
with fresh horses and proper impedimenta for a 
winter campaign. The long-expected move on 
Pretoria began at once. The British army was 
deployed along a front forty milesin length. By 
a forced march with his enormous army, almost 
comparable to the famous march to Kandahar, 
the British general quickly swept northward, 
past Brandfort and Winburg, crossing the Vet 
and Zand Rivers, and within ten days entered 
Kroonstad, the Boors fleeing without opposition 
before the tremendous strides of the great British 
army. President Steyn fled the day before the 
British army appeared at Kroonstad, and an- 
nounced that the capital of the Orange Free 
State was moved to Lindley, about 50 miles 
east. The almost incredible swiftness with which 
the British forces had covered the 128 miles 
from Bloemfontein seemed to dishearten the 
Boers. As they paused time and time again for 
a rear-guard fight, 
their flanks were 
immediately threat- 
ened by the vast 
extent of the ene- 
my’s front, and the 
best they could do 
was to effect an or- 
derly retreat. The 
British came within 
an ace of capturing 
Colonel Blake, the 
American in com- 
mand of the Irish- 
American corps in 
the Boer army. 








At the 
same 
time 
that Lord Roberts 
began the advance 
from Bloemfontein, 
General Hunter, in 
command of the 
British forces north 


The British Flag 
on Hemmant” 
Territory. 








COLONEL BLAKE. 
(Of the Irish-American Corps.) 
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of Kimberley, began active operations in time 
with his chief. The Vaal River was crossed at 
Windsorton, and after a severe engagement on 
May 4, General Hunter joined General Paget’s 
forces at Warrenton, near Fourteen Streams. A 
week later he occupied Christiana without oppo- 
sition, and for the first time since the outbreak 
of the war the British flag was hoisted in the 
Transvaal. General Buller, too, began an ad- 
vance in Natal. The force opposing him fell 
back in good order, and there was no attempt 
to dispute seriously his occupation of Glencoe, 
Dundee, and the Biggarsburg passes. 





LIEUT.-COL. R. S. 8S. BADEN-POWELL. 


Weeks ago, Lord Roberts predicted 

™ areltag? that Mafeking and Colonel Baden- 
Powell’s plucky garrison would, by 

May 18, end their long and terrible confinement. 
The feat was accomplished on May 16 ; when the 
news came to London two days later, the great 
city became delirious with joy and practically 
suspended all business to shout for ‘‘ B.-P.” Not 
even the capture of Cronje’s army could vie with 
Colonel Baden-Powell’s escape in popularity with 
the British public, and it is safe to say that the 
gallant colonel will be second only to «‘ Bobs” as 
a war hero when the transports come home. 
The siege of Mafeking began on October 14, 
1899, General Cronje himself investing the town 

with about three thousand Boers and three guns. 
When Cronje moved sonth to the Modder, “Gen- 
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eral Snyman was in command of the besiegers. 
Within the town were a few hundred English sol- 
diers and some 1,200 irregular troops. Long 
ago the rations of the besieged ran low, and the 
letters which runners brought from the belea- 
guered town describe the garrison as living chief- 
ly on horse meat. The final relief of the town 
was accomplished by a British force about 2,000 
strong, which Lord Roberts sent northwest from 
Kimberley on May 4, before which the besiegers 
were forced to retire after they had made a des- 
perate but inefficient effort to capture the town. 


On May 14 Mr. Chamberlain intro- 


Pig: Sac eer duced into the House of Commons a 
bill -for the federation of the five 
Australian States. This notable measure is 


known as the Australian Commonwealth Bill, 
and bids fair to finally achieve that solidarity of 
the Australian continent, which has been dis- 
cussed and advocated for fifty years—since the 
time of Earl Grey. The Australians in their 
referendum decided for federation by a vote of 
371,850 to 171,400. Delegates were elected 
who drafted a constitution containing 128 clauses, 

and based very largely on the Constitution of 
the United States. It provides for an indissolu- 
ble Federal Commonwealth, firmly united for 
the most important functions of government— 
for two legislative houses, the lower with double 
the membership of the higher, the members of 
both receiving the same salary. The bill, if 
passed, will lead to a uniform postal-telegraph 
system, and probably a railway system under one 
management. It provides for international free 
trade and common control of national defense. 
The Australian delegates sent to England to fur- 
ther the interests of the plan struck a snag in 
clause 74 of the proposed constitution, which re- 
stricted the right of appeal from the highest 
Australian court to.the Privy Council at London 
by the exception ‘‘of any matter involving the 
interpretation of this constitution or the consti- 
tution of a State.” The British Government 
held out against this clause, and insisted en the 
right of appeal to the English Privy Council in 
all cases without exception. The delegates and 
the premiers of the several States protested that 
they had no authority to sanction changes in the 
constitution as it was drafted by the representa- 
tives of the Australian people elected for that 
purpose. For atime things were in a muddle. 
Finally, Mr. Chamberlain cleverly cleared up the 
trouble by suggesting that the Privy Council 
itself should be reconstituted by the addition 
of four Lords of Appeal—one from Australia, 
South Africa, Canada, and India, respectively. 
If any additional evidence were needed that 


Great Britain is now absolutely determined to 
absorb the Boer republics, it would be found in 
Lord Salisbury’s speech at the meeting of the 





THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH QUESTION. 
Whose Lead Is It? 
Br’er Fox plays a game of cards with Br’er Kangaroo. 


“Your lead, I think?” 
**No, I think, its yours.”—From the Westminster Budget. 


Primrose League, in Albert Hall. The prime 
minister emphasized the change in the English 
point of view from the Gladstonian policy which 
allowed the independence of the Transvaal after 
Majuba, which led to the death of Gordon, and 
which would have given Ireland home rule. 
Lord Salisbury bluntly repudiated the possibility 
or the desirability of home rule for Ireland, 
and went so far as to draw an analogy between 
the Transvaal and a possibly armed and cer- 
tainly disloyal Ireland. Coming on the heels 
of the Queen’s progress in Ireland and the gen- 
eral glorification of the Irish soldier’s contribu- 
tion to England’s efforts in South Africa, the 
premier’s plain speaking gave no little offense in 
many quarters. As for the war spirit in Eng- 
land, the weeks of waiting for Lord Roberts’ ad- 
vance had brought a comparative lack of enthusi- 
asm, with a flare of interest now and then lit up 
by the return of a transport. Criticisms of the 
long delay at Bloemfontein had been rife, but it 
is notable that Lord Roberts maintains his abso- 
lute hold on the imagination of the English peo- 
ple ; the grumbling has been directed at the war 
office for not furnishing ‘‘ Bobs” with horses, 
shoes, and clothing that he needed for his men. 


On April 26 the city of Ottawa suf- 

The 
Great Fire fered from a fire second only in the 
at Ottawa. extent of its devastation to the great 
conflagrations at Boston and Chicago. Ottawa is 
the capital of Canada, and is situated on the Ot. 























THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


about ninety 


tawa_ River, 
miles north of its junction 


with the St. Lawrence. Op- 
posite the city is the town of 
Hull, with enormous lumber 
yards, always containing mil- 
lions of feet of timber and 
sawed lumber, cut in the Ca- 
nadian forests. The fire be- 
gan in Hull, trom a defective 
flue, it is believed, and not 
from Fenian incendiaries, as 
was charged at first. The 
flames gathered force with 
fearful rapidity, owing to the 
excellent burning material of 
the lumber yards and sulphite 
mills ; swept across to the Ottawa side of the river, 
and, despite every effort of the local authorities, 
and the aid of fire-engines from other cities, contin- 
ued vigorously for some seventeen hours, sweep- 
ing a territory five miles in length and destroying 
property to the valwe of $15,000,000. The hard- 
est part of the calamity was the hardship brought 





THE LATE MICHAEL DE MUNKACSY. 


to nearly twenty thousand people ; the workmen 
in the lumber yards and manufactories are with- 
out means of support, and many of their homes 
are-burned. Seven people lost their lives in the 
fire ; and over two thousand houses were burned. 
Vigorous efforts in other Canadian cities, in the 








THE FIRE SWEEPING ACROSS FROM HULL TO OTTAWA, APRIL 25, 


United States, and in England have brought 
substantial contributions for the relief of the suf- 
ferers from the conflagration. Even if the insur- 
ance companies cover the greater part of the loss, 
it will require some years for the city to fully re- 
cuperate. The population is under seventy thou- 
sand, and such a blow is relatively very severe. 


The death One of the most famous painters of 
of the Artist the century passed away on May 1. 

Munkacsy. Michael de Munkacsy was born in 
Hungary in 1846, and after a romantic career, 
that reads like an Arabian Nights’ tale, attained 
a social as well as an artistic eminence all the 
more remarkable for one who began with abso- 
lutely no advantages. It was while serving as 
an apprentice to a cabinet-maker that Munkacsy 
found that he was by nature a painter. He has 
an especial interest to Americans because of the 
fact that it was an American, Mr. Wilstack, of 
Philadelphia, who found the young Munkacsy at 
Diisseldorf, bought one of his pictures, ‘‘ The 
Condemned,” and, exhibiting the purchase, made 
the boy immediately famous. The picture won 
the Salon medal in 1870. ‘T'wo years later Mun- 
kacsy settled in Paris, married a rich and beau- 
tiful woman, and began a brilliant career. His 
‘¢Christ Before Pilate” and ‘‘Christ on Cal- 
vary” probably created a greater enthusiasm in 
America than any other paintings ever exhibited 
in the country, but his most artistic canvas is 
‘¢ Milton and His Daughters.” Another Ameri- 
can, Mr. John Wanamaker, owns the ‘ Christ 
Before Pilate” and the ‘‘ Christ on Calvary.” 
These ambitious compositions are, like Doré’s 
religious paintings, highly spectacular, though 
the brush-work is superior to Doré’s. While he 
was in the zenith of his fame Munkacsy lost 
his reason, and he continued hopelessly insane 
until his death. 








— 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From April 20 to May 20, 1900.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


April 20.—The Senate debates the Hawaiian govern- 
ment bill and the Alaska civil-code bill. ...In the House 
the provisions for procuring armor plate for war ves- 
sels, heretofore authorized, are stricken out of the naval 
appropriation bill. 

April 21.—In the Senate the resolutions of Mr. Bacon 
(Dem., Ga.) calling on the War Department for infor- 
mation as to allowances to army officers in Cuba and 
Porto Rico are adopted. The House passes the naval 
appropriation bill. 

April 23.—In the Senate the report of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections recommending the unseat- 
ing of Mr. Clark (Dem., Mont.) is presented....The 
House considers the post-office appropriation bill. 

April 24.—By a vote of 33 to 32 the Senate declares 
former Senator M. 8S. Quay (Rep., Pa.) not entitled to a 
seat on the appointment of the governor of Pennsylva- 


nia.... The House adopts the emergency resolution to . 


continue the present officers in Porto Rico in office until 
appointments are made under the civil-government act, 
togetk 2r with the amendments relative to franchises 
made by the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

April 25.—The Senate agrees to the conference report 
on the Hawaiian civil-government bill, and passes the 
agricultural appropriation bill ($4,120,000)..... The 
House, in committee of the whole, strikes out of the 
post-office appropriation bill the item for pneumatic- 
tube service in certain cities. 

April 26.—The House passes the post-office appropria- 
tion bill and the bill increasing salaries in the Census 
Bureau. 

April 27.—By a vote of 52 to 3 Senator Scott (Rep., 
W. Va.) is declared entitled to his seat; in executive 
session the Senate ratifies the treaty with Spain extend- 
ing for six months the time in which Spanish residents 
of the Philippines may decide whether they will remain 
subjects of Spain or become citizens of the Philippines. 
.... The House agrees to the conference report on the 
Hawaiian government bill. 

April 30.—The Senate, by a vote of 29 to 20, refuses to 
consider the resolution of Mr. Pettigrew (Sil. Rep., 
S. D.) expressing sympathy with the Boers....The 
House, by a vote of 144 to 26, passes the bill prohibiting 
interstate commerce in game killed in violation of law. 

May 1.—The Senate passes the Alaskan civil-code 
bill....The House begins general debate on the Nica- 
ragua Canal bill. 

May 2.—The House, by a vote of 225 to 35, passes the 
Nicaragua Canal bill. 

May 3.—The Senate passes the army appropriation 
bill....The House passes the bill providing that the 
Government shall issue patents to actual settlers on 
lands of Indian reservations opened to settlement. 

May 4.—The Senate passes the army reorganization 
and the fortifications appropriation bills. 

May 5.—The House passes ‘the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill, 


May 7.—The Senate considers the naval appropriation 
bill....The House passes bills amending the pension 
laws, and increasing the appropriation for the National 
Guard to $1,000,000. 
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NEW MILITARY DEPARTMENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


May 8.—The House adopts a resolution calling on the 
Secretary of the Treasury for information in regard to 
the manufacture of oleomargarine. 

May 9.—The Senate debates the section of the naval 
appropriation bill relating to armor and armament. 

May 11.—In the Senate Mr. Lodge (Rep., Mass.) urges. 
the importance of building up a powerful navy imme- 
diately....The House passes 180 private pension bills. 

May 12.—The Senate, by a vote of 22 to 24, defeats the 
proposition to establish a Government armor-plate fac- 
tory. 

May 14.—The Senate passes the naval appropriation 
bill and the House bill relating to land patents to set- 
tlers on Indian-reservation lands opened to settlement. 
....The House passes the general deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. 

May 15.—In the Senate Mr. Clark (Dem., Mont.) an- 
nounces the resignation of his seat....The House passes 
the Military Academy appropriation bill. 

May 16.—The House begins consideration of the Alas- 
kan civil-code bill. 

May 17.—The Senate considers the post-office appropri- 
ation bill....The House passes a general river and har. 




























































































RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


bor bill, carrying $400,000 for surveys and emergency 
work. 

May 19.—By a vote of 32 to 16 the Senate lays on the 
table an amendment to the post-office appropriation bill 
providing for a pneumatic-tube service. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 
April 20.—The Brownlow and Evans factions in the 
Republican party of Tennessee nominate John E. Mc- 

Call and W. F. Poston, respectively, for governor. 
April 23.—President McKinley nominates J. H. Hol- 
lander, of Maryland, for treasurer, and John R. Garri- 


son, of the District of Columbia, for auditor of Porto - 


Rico. 

April 25.—Alabama Democrats nominate J. N. San- 
ford for governor....Ohio Republicans nominate State 
officers, and name as delegates-at-large to the national 
convention at Philadelphia Senator Foraker, Governor 
Nash, and Representatives Dick and Grosvenor, Senator 
Hanna having declined to serve....Pennsylvania Re- 
publicans nominate a candidate for auditor-general and 
candidates for Congressmen-at-large, and name dele- 
gates-at-large to the national convention.... Wisconsin 
Republicans name delegates-at-large to the national 
convention....Governor Roosevelt appoints the New 
York Charter Revision Commission. (See page 650.) 

April 26.—Indiana Republicans nominate Col. Win- 
field T. Durbin for governor, and choose delegates-at- 
large to the Philadelphia convention....Massachusetts 
Republicans choose delegates-at-large to Philadelphia. 

April 30.—The Kentucky governorship case is argued 
in the United States Supreme Court. 

May 1.—Michigan Democrats instruct for Bryan, and 
favor the nomination of Charles A. Towne, of Minne- 
sota, for Vice-President....General Otis issues orders 
restricting Chinese immigration at Manila. 











MR. REUBEN G. THWAITES. 


(President of the American Library Association, which 
meets at Montreal on June 6.) 
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May 2.—Nebraska Republicans nominate C. H. Die- 
terich for governor, and name delegates-at-large to 
Philadelphia....Virginia Democrats declare for a con- 
stitutional convention. ...North Carolina ‘ Lily-White” 
Republicans nominate ex-Judge Spencer B. Adams for 
governor, and 
choose delegates 
to Philadelphia. 

May 3.—Iowa 
Democrats and 
Michigan Re- 
publicans choose 
delegates to 
their respective 
national conven- 
tions. 

May 4.—Presi- 
dent McKinley 
nominates ex- 
President San- 
ford B. Dole to 
be governor of 
Hawaii, and 
Henry E. Cooper 
to be secretary. 
..... The election 
of boards of reg- 
istry in all the 
election districts 
of the island of 
Cuba is com- 





MR. HENRY MACFARLAND. 


(Appointed Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by President Mc- 
Kinley.) 


taking of testimony in the Congressional investigation 
of the miners’ troubles at Coeur d’Aléne, Idaho, is closed. 


May 9.—Illinois Republicans nominate Judge Richard 
Yates for governor..... Maryland Republicans choose 
delegates-at-large to Philadelphia..... The National 
Cuban party nominates Gen. Alejandro Rodriguez for 
mayor of Havana. 

May 10.—The ‘‘fusion” Populists in national conven- 
tion at Sioux Falls, S. D., nominate William J. Bryan, 
of Nebraska, for President, and Charles A. Towne, of 
Minnesota, for Vice-President; the ‘‘ Middle-of-the- 
Road” Populists at Cincinnati nominate Wharton 
Barker, of Pennsylvania, for President, and Ignatius 
Donnelly, of Minnesota, for Vice-President....lowa and 
Colorado Republicans select delegates-at-large to the 
Philadelphia convention. 


May 11.—The alleged Cuban post-office frauds are con- 
sidered by the cabinet at Washington, and a full inves- 
tigation is ordered. 

May 14.—Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bris- 
tow is ordered to Havana to take full charge of Cuban 
postal affairs....The revised Cuban tariff, which goes 
into effect on June 15, is made public. 

May 15.—California and Missouri Republicans choose 
delegates to the Philadelphia convention....In the 
Georgia Democratic primaries, United States Senator 
Bacon and Governor Candler are chosen for reélection. 
....The lieutenant-governor of Montana, acting as 
governor, appoints William A. Clark as United States 
Senator to succeed himself. 

May 16.—Missouri Republicans nominate Joseph 
Flory for governor.... Kansas Republicans renominate 
Governor W. E. Stanley and select delegates to Phila- 
delphia.... Minnesota and Wyoming Republicans se- 
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lect delegates to Philadelphia. ...South Carolina Demo- 
crats choose delegates to Kansas City. 

May 17.—Montana and Kentucky Republicans choose 
delegates to Philadelphia. 

May 18.—Governor Smith, of Montana, appoints Maj. 
Martin Maginniss to fill the vacancy in the United 
States Senate. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

April 27.—The budget committee of the German 
Reichstag adopts the naval increase bill almost in the 
form asked by the government. 

April 30.—A committee of the Swedish Riksdag re- 
ports in favor of the impeachment of the ministry for 
appointing Ditten, a Norwegian, to the highest depart- 
mental post in the Foreign Office. 

May 3.—Bulgarian peasants defeat a party of troops. 
and march on Rustchuk. 





























PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR, 


(The distinguished Indian Unitarian who has recently 
visited the United States.) 


May 6.—In the Paris municipal elections, the Nation- 
alists gain eight seats. 

May 8.—President Kriiger opens the Transvaal Raad. 

May 9.—Lord Salisbury makes an important speech 
at the Primrose League banquet in London, warning 
against perils to the empire. 

May 13.—Second ballots in the Paris municipal elec- 
tions give the Nationalists 21 out of 30 seats. 

May 14.—The Australian Commonwealth bill is in- 
troduced in the British House of Commons by Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

May 16.—The Italian Parliament is prorogued. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

April 23.—The Sultan of Turkey issues an irade au- 
thorizing the rebuilding of the Harpoot American mis- 
sion property, and the construction of an annex to Rob- 
ert College at Constantinople. 

April 26.—The United States renews its demand on 
Turkey for the payment of indemnity claims for mis- 
sion property destroyed in Armenia. 

April 27.—It is announced that 66,869 Spanish resi- 
dents of Cuba have registered as subjects of Spain un- 
der the terms of the Paris treaty of peace. 

April 30.—A circular issued by the Turkish Govern- , 
ment formulates proposals to the powers for increasing 
the customs duties. 

May 2.—Under the terms of the Chilean claims treaty, 
recently revived, President McKinley appoints William 
Gage, of Michigan, United States commissioner, and 
William H. Hunt, of Montana, agent of the United 
States in the settlement of pending claims. 

May 5.—Secretary Hay and Lord Pauncefote sign a 
treaty extending for seven months from August 7, 1900, 
the period of time allowed for the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of the Hay-Pauncefote Canal treaty. 

May 14.—In her controversy with Turkey, Greece de- 
cides to appeal to outside powers for arbitration. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


April 20.—General Rundle drives off the Boers from 
some high ground occupied by them near Dewetsdorp. 

April 22.—General Carrington arrives at Beira. 

April 23.—Thirty-six rebel Cape Dutch, captured by 
Colonel Pilcher’s force at Sunnyside, are sentenced at 
Cape Town....The foreign ordnance experts employed 
in the Boer War Department succeed in equipping a 
foundry in Pretoria for the manufacture of big guns. 

April 24.—The Boers attack Wepener, but are re- 
pulsed. A brigade of the 9th Division seize the hills 
commanding the wagon bridge over the Modder at 
Krantz Kraal. 

April 25.—Dewetsdorp occupied by the British troops 
under General Chermside. General Rundle arrives at 
Dewetsdorp, and Wepener is relieved by the retirement 
of the Boer force. 

April 26.—There is an explosion at Johannesburg of 
Begbie’s smokeless powder magazine; ten men are 
killed and thirty injured. 

April 27.—General French reaches Thaba N’chu with 
his cavalry....Sir Charles Warren is appointed military 
governor of Griqualand West. 

April 28.—Thaba N’chu is occupied by Generals Ham- 
ilton and Rundle, the Boers retiring towards Lady- 
brand, but guarding Van Reenen and Olivier’s Hoek. 

April 29.—The Boers complete their safe retreat from 
the southeast part of the Orange Free State. 

April 30.—Sharp fighting near Thaba N’Chu, the 
British casualties amounting to 30....Asa result of the 
explosion of Begbie’s Engineering Works, President 
Kriiger issues a proclamation ordering all British sub- 
jects to leave the Transvaal. 

May 1.—Fighting continues in the neighborhood of 
Thaba N’Chu, and Gen. Ian Hamilton drives the Boers 
to the north and east. 

May 3.—Generai Roberts begins his advance north- 
ward from Bloemfontein, and occupies Brandfort with- 
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out much opposition....Boer peace delegates sail from 
Rotterdam for the United States. 

May 4.—Parliament sustains the War Office in regard 
to the publication of the Spion Kop dispatches. 

May 5.—General Hunter, having crossed the Vaal 
River at Windsor- 
ton, has an en- 
gagement with 
the Boers at Rooi- 
dam, in Griqua- 
land West. 

May 6.—General 
Roberts crosses 
the Vet River. 
Winburg is occu 
pied by General 
Hamilton. 

May 7.—General 
Hunter, having 
joined General Pa- 
get’s force at War- 
renton, drives the 
Boers out of Four- 
teen Streams. 

May 10.— The 
British cross the 
Zand River.... 
General Buller 
commences an ad- 
vance movement 
in Natal. 


May 11.—President Steyn flees from Kroonstad, and 
announces Lindley as the capital of the Orange Free 
State. 

May 12.—General Roberts occupies Kroonstad with- 
out opposition, the Boers having successfully with- 
drawn their artillery and other supplies....The Boers 
make a desperate attack on Mafeking, but are repulsed 
by Colonel Baden-Powell. 

May 15.—General Buller occupies Dundee, and also 
Glencoe, the Boers taking away their cannon by train 
and offering little resistance....The Boer envoys arrive 
in New York. 

May 16.—Mafeking is relieved after asiege of 217 days. 

May 17.—General Buller occupies Newcastle....An- 
nouncement is made of the occupation of Christiana by 
General Hunter....General Methuen enters Hoopstad, 
and Lindley is occupied by Gen. Ian Hamilton. 





THE LATE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


April 20.—Eight thousand miners go on strike at 
Santa Paulina, near Santander, Spain. 

April 21.—An unsuccessful attempt is made to blow 
up the gates of the Welland Canal, Thorold, Ont.... 
The Ecumenical Conference on Missions opens in New 
York City. 

April 23.—The Turkish torpedo-boat Schamyl is 
blown up in the harbor of Beyrout ; 23 lives are lost. 

April 25.—Ten thousand Ashantees surround and at- 
tack Coomassie, in the Gold Coast Colony....The Inter- 
national Anti-Tuberculosis Congress is opened at Na- 
ples. 
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April 26.—Queen Victoria leaves Ireland, after a 
three-weeks’ visit....Fire in Hull and Ottawa, Canada, 
renders 15,000 people homeless and causes a loss of 
$15,000,000. 

May 1.—On the anniversary of the battle of Manila 
Bay, Admiral Dewey is received in Chicago with great 
enthusiasm....More than two hundred lives are lost as 
the result of a mine explosion at Schofield, Utah. 

May 2.—The Methodist General Conference is opened 
at Chicago. 

May 5.—Gen. Pantelon Garcia, the chief Filipino in- 
surgent leader in Central Luzon, is captured in the town 
of Jaen. 

May 8.—More than 3,000 men employed by the St. 
Louis Transit Company strike. 

May 17.—The Presbyterian General Assembly meets 
in St. Louis. 

OBITUARY. 


April 21.—Rev. Charles Beecher, fifth son of Lyman 
Beecher, 84....Alphonse M. Edwards, the naturalist, 
of Paris, 64. 

April 23.—The Duke of Argyll, 77... 
M. P., of Nova Scotia, 58. 

April 28.—Alfred M. Jones, a well-known engraver, 80. 


April 29.—Dr. Angus Macdonald, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of St. Andrews and Edinburgh. 

April 30.—Baron von Saurma-Jeltsch, former German 
Ambassador at Washington, 64....Rev. Charles Eugene 
Knox, D.D., a Presbyterian clergyman and author, 66. 

May 1.—Mihaly (Michael) Munkacsy, the famous 
Hungarian painter, 56. ...Edward Owen Leech, formerly 
Director of the Mint, 50....John Nicholas Brown, of 
Providence, R. I., 39....Louis Mayer, a well-known 
Hebrew resident of Chicago, 85 

May 2.—Ex-United States Senator Waitman T. Wil- 
ley, of West Virginia, 88. 

May 6.—William C. Endicott, Secretary of War in 
President Cleveland’s first term, 73.... William A. Her- 
ron, a successful business man of Pittsburg, 79. 

May 7.—Richard Storrs Willis, poet and journalist, 
82....Ex-Congressman David B. Culberson, of Texas. 

May 8.—Prof. Thomas Craig, who held the chair of 
mathematics at the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, 44....Dr. Landon Carter Gray, the well-known 
New York specialist in nervous and mental diseases, 50. 


May 9.—Rev. Latimer Whipple Ballou, formerly a 
member of Congress from Rhode Island, 89. 

May 11.—Charles K. Whipple, leader in the Abolition 
movement, 91....Judge Pacificus Ord, a California 
jurist, 84....Col. Charles H. Hovey, commander of the 
Thirteenth Massachusetts in the Civil War. 

May 12.—James M. Constable, prominent business 
man of New York, 88. 

May 15.—John W. Gillian, of Weymouth, Mass., one 
of the survivors of the battle of Waterloo, 97. 

May 19.—Prof. Samuel Gardiner Williams, of Cornell 
University. 


.Dr. Allan Haley, 
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BED-FELLOWS MAKE STRANGE POLITICS. 
From the Journal (Detroit). 
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HI, BILL! IT’S LIGHT, NOT HEAT, I WANT. THE ADMIRAL: “ Most everybody says this suit looks best 
From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). on me.”—From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 
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THE NEBRASKA FARMER AND HIS PET. 


“There are others, but none so dear as this—my first.” 
From the Journal (Detroit). 





CHORUS OF DistRIcT LEADERS: ** Danger, old man, danger!”’ 
From the World (New York). 





CONVENTION . 


FLAT 


PARTIES WITH CHILDREN Nt! 
APPLY, OPEN Fat 











PopuListT PARTY: “ Very obligin, fellow; he’ll j 
if you don’t want him.” . : — 


From the Times (Denver). 
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VERY SAD NEWS. 


THE JANITOR (Democratic Party): ‘‘ You can come in, Mr. . A BAD SUBJECT. 
Bryan, but it’s against the rules to let in the kid.” UNCLE Sam: “Even so great an artist as Senator Hoar 
can’t make anything heroic of that figure.” 
From the Tribune (Minneapolis). From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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THE EUROPEAN SPIDER SPINS ITS IRON WEB OVER ALL THE 
WORLD.—From Ulk (Berlin). 


ADVANCED AUSTRALIA, 

AUSTRALIA: “If you please, mother, I wanted a little 
more freedom, so I’ve had this latch-key made. You don’t 
mind?” 

BRITANNIA: ‘‘I’m sure, my dear, if anybody can be trusted 
with it, you can.”—From Punch (London). 

The Australian Federation Bill. 











PAY! PAY! Pay! 


INDIAN FAMINE (to hard-pressed Mr. Bull): ‘* Metoo,John!” KRUGER TWISTED THE LION'S TAIL, AND —— 
From the Westminster Budget. From the S. Australian Critic (Melbourne). 
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JAMES J. HILL, A BUILDER OF THE 
NORTHWEST.’ 


A CHARACTER SKETCH OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILROAD. 


BY MARY HARRIMAN SEVERANCE 


Mr. James J. Hill we have the seer, with 

all. the nineteenth-century improvements. 
In him the highest imagination is yoked to the 
lowliest common sense ; the vision is followed by 
thedeed. Mountains, seas, continents, wars, and 
empires are pawns in his game; but each spike 
which holds his rails is considered as carefully as 
though it were to serve for the axis of the uni- 
verse. 

His imagination is not of the lawless order 
which runs riot to no purpose ; it is the master- 
ful architect, which directs his nimble intellect 
as it builds. His mind's eye is telescopic, look- 
ing far beyond the range of ordinary human 
vision, and seeing things not so much as they are, 
but rather as they may be. He saw the great 
Northwest, lying imprisoned like the prince in 
the Arabian Nights, half man and half marble, 
and has set it free in its own proper shape, with 
all its possibilities restored. His faith, moving 
mountains both literally and figuratively, has 
led the world’s superfluous population into the 
wilderness, to behold and to work miracles. 
They have felled the forests, tilled the soil, dug 
mines, built houses, banks, churches, and col- 
leges, under the delusion that these enterprises 
were of their own suggestion; but, like Alice 
and the red chessman in ‘‘ Wonderland,” they 
are merely acting a part in the White King’s 
dream. 


THE SCOTCH-IRISH STOCK AGAIN. 


Mr. James J. Hill, the ‘‘Colossus of Roads,”’ 
was born in Wellington County, Ontario, in 
1838. On his father’s side he was descended 
from sturdy Irish stock, while from his Scotch 
mother he inherited the noble traits of the Dun- 
bar line. 

Unlike most American millionaires, Mr. Hill 
was hampered in the task of self-creation by a 
thorough education. Of a dreamy temperament 
as a child, he preferred a book and the woods to 
the play of other boys. For such a nature there 
was, at that time, no opening but the ministry or 
medicine. To fit him for the latter profession 


his parents sent him to the Rockwood Academy, 
where he received a thorough grounding in 
mathematics, Latin, and the sciences, and ac- 
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MR. JAMES J. HILL. 


quired that thirst for knowledge which has char- 
acterized his whole life. 


FROM COUNTRY CLERK TO- RAILROAD PRESIDENT. 


At the age of fifteen, his father’s death threw 
him upon his own resources, and he was obliged 
to abandon his coveted profession and to seek 
employment in a country-store. When about 
eighteen he came to St. Paul, then a straggling 
village on the hem of civilization, and secured 
employment as shipping-clerk in. the office of 
the Dubuque & St. Paul Packet Company... At 
that time the Mississippi offered almost the only 
opportunity for the study of problems of trans- | 
portation, and to this he devoted his. atten- 
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tion. He successively enlarged the scope of his 
activity to include the sale of fuel, and the 
agencies for the Northwestern Packing Company 
and the St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. He was 
the first to bring coal to St. Paul, and he opened 
the first communication between St. Paul and 
Winnipeg, then Fort Gary. The latter was ac- 
complished in 1872, when he consolidated his in- 
terests with Norman W. Kittson, of the Hudson 
Bay Company, who was then operating steam- 
boats between Moorhead and Winnipeg—thus 
gradually reaching out. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE GREAT NORTHERN. 


He next undertook the reorganization in de- 
tail of the St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. When 
that sickly infant crept haltingly out upon the 
trackless prairies to die, Mr. Hill was the only 
one to see in it promise of life. The road then 
consisted of 80 miles of indifferent construction, 
extending from St. Paul to St. Cloud, 216 miles 
from St. Paul to Breckenridge, and in the neigh- 


borhood of another 100 miles of track not con- | 


nected with either of these lines. 

In addition to being $33,000,000 in debt, the 
road was utterly discredited on both continents. 
Mr. Hill persuaded Mr. Donald Smith and Mr. 
George Stephen to undertake, with him, its 
purchase and reorganization. In 1879 the trans- 
action was completed, and the road was reincor- 
porated under the name*of the St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis &. Manitoba Railroad. Mr. George 
Stephen, now Lord Mount-Stephen, was the 
first president, and Mr. Hill the general man- 
ager. Mr. Hill was afterward elected vice- 
president, and in 1883 he became president, 
which position he still holds. Since that time 
his achievement has been without parallel in the 
history of the railroad world. He has built and 
equipped a system of 6,000 miles—with the ex- 
ception of the original 400 miles—entirely with- 
out State or Government land-grant or subsidy ; 
at a capitalization in stocks and bonds of about 
$30,000 a mile, and at the rate of nearly a mile 
a day for every day of his control. While other 
transcontinental roads have collapsed and gone 
into the hands of receivers, the Great Northern 
has never once defaulted the interest on its bonds 
or passed a dividend. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS RAILROAD. 


Figures give no adequate idea of the economic 
significance of such an artery of commerce. Be- 
cause James J. Hill conceived and successfully 
carried out his project, it may be that men and 
women who never even heard of the United 
States, much less of the Great Northern Rail- 
road, have been saved from death by starvation. 


It may be that sometime the fruition of the idea 
born in the mind of this railroad man will serve 
to avert a nation’s famine. The opening and 
developing of the great wheat-raising States of 
the Northwest has had its part in determining 
the question of war or peace, and will have again. 
It has promoted ententes cordiales. It has shared, 
with blood-ties and diplomacy as a factor, in the 
relations of this country with Great Britain, and 
consequently the relations of Great Britain and 
other nations. ‘‘ Wheat Across the Sea’’ may 
be equally potent with ‘‘ Hands Across the Sea.” 
Each of the 520,000,000 bread-eaters of the 
world is a shareholder in the Great Northern 
Railroad. For twenty cents the Minnesota farmer 
may send a bushel of wheat or its equivalent in 
bread to Western Europe. : 


NO ENCOURAGEMENT FROM WITHOUT. 


When Mr. Hill first mooted the project of a 
railroad from Puget Sound to the Great-Lake 
waterway, passing through what was virtually 
‘¢ An Undiscovered Country,’’ he had to face the 
knowledge that his road would parallel and run 
between, at no tremendous distances in this big 
continent, two already existing lines, neither of 
which had proved successful. The Northern 
Pacific had been constructed at enormous cost, 
with the assistance of the Federal Government, 
and its record had been a series of failures. The 
Canadian Pacific had had behind it the resources 
of the British Empire; to build it half a conti- 
nent had been put in pawn. Wise men pointed 
these things out to Mr. Hill. They said: ‘‘ Even 
if he can build 2,000 miles of railroad through 
new country, without governmental aid or sub- 
sidy, cud bono? What doth it profit a man if he 
build a whole railroad and lose his yearly divi- 
dends ?”’ But Hill saw with a clearer vision. He 
went ahead with that confidence which is pos- 
sessed only by great men and fools. Steadily, 
inch by inch, rod by rod, mile by mile, the 
shining rails stretched westward through ‘‘ the 
land of sky-blue water,’’ passing innumerable 
sparkling Minnesota lakes, skirting one, bridg- 
ing another, pushing on through forests and 
natural parkways, crossing the line into the 
newer Dakota, chasing the limpid waters of the 
Red River, and plunging into the trackless 
ocean prairie—direct, almost as the crow flies, 
across the billowy fields to the confines of an- 
other State; running beside the turbid Missouri, 
bombarding and overcoming the Rockies, shim- 
mering through cafion, diving through tunnel, 
climbing over trestle, ever westward, until at 
last they rested by the waters of the Pacific. 
Purely as a matter of construction, it was a 
gigantic feat, rapidly, safely, and cleanly accom- 
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plished. Then came the rub—the material, but 
no less important question, from every point of 
view, of making it pay; and another phase of 
Mr. Hill’s genius was called into requisition. 
That he succeeded is a matter of railroad his- 
tory. To the knowledge of a man who knows 
his business to the minutest detail, the determi- 
nation of one who will not be defeated, the dar- 
ing of a pioneer, Mr. Hill must have added an 
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ries. Hundreds of thousands of acres of pre- 
viously non-productive land were put under 
cultivation. Desolate prairies began to bloom. 
The grain elevator, like a lighthouse in a yellow 
sea, uplifted itself above the fields of waving 
wheat. 

That there should have come an outlet for 
these magnificent possibilities, seems now almost 
inevitable ; but in this case the credit must go to 
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THE ROUTE OF THE GREAT NORTHERN SYSTEM FROM BUFFALO TO SEATTLE, THE ORIENTAL TERMINAL. 


instinctive perception which bordered on the 
zift of prophecy. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE NORTHWEST. 


Following a railroad come population, trade, 
civilization. A railroad, even through unarable 
country, brings some settlers along its line; a 
railroad, however poorly managed, causes some 
movement of trade. How much more is this 
true of a pioneer road through a country every 
mile of which is possible of settlement, and great 
tracts of which are as fertile as any on earth! 
Following the track-layers come the settlers. 
Following the settlers come the hamlets, villages, 
towns, cities, the mills, factories, and all the 
concomitants of trade. The building of the de- 
pot causes the construction of the schoolhouse, 
and the upraising of the church spires to the sky. 
It is hardly possible to overestimate the effect 
of the construction of the Great Northern upon 
the development, physical and sociological, of a 
great part of our Northwest. The shriek of 
the locomotive whistle evoked the Spirit of Prog- 
ress. Village and town sprang up along the 
line. Dwellings and granaries dotted the prai- 


James J. Hill. The State of Minnesota alone 
produces approximately about 80,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, or about one-thirty-seventh of the 
total production of the world. Of this she is 
able to export two-thirds. Of the Dakotas, not 
having begun to reach their limit of productive- 
ness, North Dakota raised in 1898 55,000,000 
bushels, and South Dakota 42,000,000. Oregon 
produced 24,000,000 bushels. The modern 
farming methods in the Northwest challenge the 
admiration of the world. Steam and electricity 
are made to serve the farmer’s purpose. He 
plows, reaps, thrashes by machinery. He tele- 
phones from his farmhouse to his granaries. 
Sometimes he receives the latest grain quotations 
over a private telegraph-wire in his dwelling. 
Often the acreage of his farm is expressed in the 
thousands, sometimes in five figures. He comes 
from the poor places of the earth, and finds a 
home and self respect. He sends his products 
to Europe, Asia, Japan, even China. He fur- 
nishes a. traffic that provides work for tens of 
thousands of employees of transportation lines. 
He keeps a procession of grain ships moving to 
the Sault Ste. Marie Canal which makes the 
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‘¢Soo” rank ahead of far-famed Suez in point 
of tonnage. Moreover, he is furnishing bone and 
sinew for this great country of ours which cannot 
be expressed in figures. And much of this is due 
to the Great Northern Railroad. 


MR. HILL’S FORTUNE FAIRLY EARNED. 


Unlike other ‘‘ Napoleons of Finance” and 
‘¢ Railway Kings” who have preyed upon the 
interests confided to their care, Mr. Hill has ac- 

















CENTRAL OFFICES OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD IN 
ST. PAUL. 


cepted no salary, profited by the ruin of no man’s 
fortune, depending for his reward upon the nat- 
ural increase in the value of his investment. 
While he has built up for himself and other 
shareholders of the road a constantly accruing 
fortune, he has created for the settlers along his 
line $1,000,000,000 of wealth in real property. 
The reduction in rates of transportation has given 
the shippers along the road practically $67,000,- 
000, thus diminishing the company’s revenues 
by that amount. 

Nevertheless, in fourteen years from the be- 
ginning of Mr. Hill’s stewardship to 1893, the 
company had paid to stock and shareholders be- 
tween $15,000,000 and $16,000,000, while em- 
ployees had received for their share $79,000,000. 
Owing to its economy in operation, constantly 
increasing business and earning capacity, the 
Great Northern has made a steady decrease in 
freight rates. Last year the president suggested 
a new schedule of grain rates, which meant a re- 
duction of $1,500,000 to the company. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD OF TO-DAY. 


The Great Northern to-day comprises a sys- 
tem of roads giving in all 6,000 miles of excel- 
lent construction, extending in a network from 
Puget Sound on the west to St. Paul on the east, 
from Duluth on the north to Yankton on the 
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south. The headquarters is at St. Paul, where 
are located the general offices and operating staff. 
During the season of navigation, Duluth and 
Superior are, however, the practical terminals, 
where the road connects with its own steamers of 
the Northern Steamship Company for Buffalo. 
Passengers are offered the perfection of travel, 
via the ‘‘ Northwest” or ‘‘ Northland,” two of 
the most luxurious steamers of the world. The 
restful journey over inland seas, varied with 
rivers, charming resorts and locks, is attracting 
tourists to the full capacity of the boats. 

In addition to the passenger steamers, a fleet 
of six freight vessels offers formidable competi- 
tion to other transcontinental lines. For the 
Great Northern has thus 2,000 miles of railroad 
from the Pacific Coast with the added 1,000 
miles of cheap waterway, as against the 3,000 
miles entirely by rail, of the other roads, The 
shipping from Duluth and Superior is far be- 
yond belief to the casual observer. In 1898 


there was received at these ports 86,000,000 


bushels of grain ; sawmills on the harbor manu- 
factured 324,000,000 feet of lumber; iron ore 
shipments reached 6,000,000 gross tons; flour- 
mills about the bay manufactured 2,000,000 
barrels of flour. From these figures, and the 
fact that the Great Northern handles 65 per 
cent. of the business, will be seen the ‘change 
which has been wrought in diverting traffic, of 
the Central West from Chicago and other more 
southerly lake ports. 


MR. HILL’S PLANS FOR TRADE WITH THE ORIENT. 


At his western terminal, Seattle, Mr. Hill has 
put in operation an enterprise which promises to 
revolutionize the commerce of America, and 
change the basis of the markets of the world. 
The following is a letter written by him to a 
Western Senator, in which he points out the 
possibilities of trade in China and Japan, and 
suggests that tariff duties be so adjusted as not 
to prevent or cut off trade with the countries 
across the Pacific. Mr. Hill says: 


The Asiatic trade is of the greatest importance to this 
country, and particularly to such portions of it as are 
interested in raising wheat. A year ago last fall, wheat 
sold from 18 to 22 cents per bushel in the Palouse coun- 
try, south of Spokane Falls, and this year it has sold 
for from 65 to 70 cents. About three years ago I sent an 
agent to China and Japan to investigate the country, 
and see what steps could be taken to introduce the gen- 
eral use of wheat flour in those countries, as against 
their own rice, and found that it was simply a matter 
of price. I then took up the consideration of building 
large steamers for that trade, designed to carry cargoes 
of flour or grain at low rates. I found we could build 
the ships, but that owing to the sailors’ union fixing the 
wages of sailors at $30 a month and engineers and other 
ship employees at about twice the wages paid by Euro- 
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pean steamers, it would be impossible for us to compete 
with the English, German, Italian, and Scandinavian 
ships already on the Pacific Ocean. After the war with 
China, the Japanese appropriated a large amount of 
their war indemnity for a subsidy to their merchant 
marine, and we opened negotiations with the General 
Steamship Company of Japan, which is owned by the 
leading men of the empire. We found their subsidy 
was about equal to the cost of their coal and the wages 
of their sailors. They pay their sailors $5 a month 
(Mexican), or $2.50 in gold, enabling them to hire 12 good 
sailors for the wages of one American sailor. After 
protracted and difficult negotiations, we concluded a 
contract with them for a line of steamers between 
Chinese and Japanese ports and Seattle, on condition 
that they would carry flour from Puget Sound to the 
Asiatic ports at $3 a ton, as against $7 to $8 a ton for- 
merly charged from -West coast ports in the United 
States. This low rate fixed the rate for all other lines 
between the Pacific Coast and Asia, and has resulted in 
carrying out about 18,000,000 bushels, or its equivalent 
in flour, from the last crop. There is left, 1 understand, 
about 50,000,000 bushels to be moved between now and 
the next harvest. 

Thus, you will see, we have been able to find new 
mouths, which have never before used wheaten bread, 
to teke the entire California, Oregon, and Washington 
wheat crop out of the European markets. This will 
reduce the amount going to Europe about 20 per cent., 
and in bushels about 30,000,000—three times the quan- 
tity shipped to Europe from the Argentine during 
the past crop year. The prices of wheat this year, 
as compared with last, are about 20 and 25 cents 
higher; and I think it may be said that from. 15 
to 18 cents of this rise is clearly due to the withdrawal 
of all the Pacific wheat from the European markets. 
I see in this morning’s market reports a telegram that 

‘European ships are loading with barley, rye, and mer- 
chandise from San Francisco to Europe, after waiting 
four months for cargoes of wheat, and that no more 
wheat will go to Europe from the Pacific Coast. The 
only way we could bring about this great reduction in 
the cost of transportation of flour to Asia was by di- 
verting the tea and matting business, which has here- 
tofore gone mainly on English ships from Asia to New 
York, and bringing these commodities to the Pacific 
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Coast by a low rate of transportation inland by rail to 
distribute the commodities to points between Minne- 
sota and New York. 

I have given you the details, so that you will un- 
derstand the situation, and be able to see that unless 
these ships can bring their main cargoes of merchandise 
to the Pacific ports at rates that will compensate them for 
the traffic, the business must go, as heretofore, to New 
York, and the rates on flour to Asiatic ports will be 
again at the old figure, or an advance of about 50 cents 
a barrel—which would, in my judgment, destroy the 
business that has just begun to be built up with that 
country. The Province of Amoy alone, which is near 
the coast, contains over 80,000,000 of people, and at 20 
pounds of flour per capita per annum would consume 
the product of 40,000,000 bushels of wheat. The large 
districts of Tien-Tsin and Shanghai, both easily acces- 
sible from the sea, would consume about as much more 
as soon as the trade can be fully opened. It is not out- 
side the range of possibility that we could ship wheat 
from Devil’s Lake to the Pacific Coast for this trade. 
We certainly could at 53 cents a bushel—cost for the 
wheat at Devil’s Lake or points west, as long as the de- 
mand for flour continues to grow as it has for the past 
six months. 


STEAMERS TWICE AS BIG AS THE ‘‘ LUCANIA.”’ 


In addition to the grain trade, Mr. Hill has 
succeeded in diverting an appreciable amount of 
lumber, silver, steel rails, cotton, and tobacco 
to the Orient, thus relieving the overstocked 
condition of Western markets. So rapidly has 
the trade with China, Japan, and the Philippines 
grown during the past few years, that the Nip- 
pon- Yuson Kaisha Steamship Company has never 
been able to carry the goods waiting on the docks 
at Seattle. To meet the growth of this business, 
the Great Northern is obliged to build a fleet of 
its own trans-Pacific steamships, and has placed 
an order for huge steamers which will mark a 
new era in ocean transportation. Instead of the 
10,000-ton ships planned eighteen months ago, 
it has been found necessary to order ships that 

will carry 20,000 tons, or of 











ONE OF THE 28,000-TON STEAMSHIPS BUILDING FOR THE ORIENTAL SERVICE. 





a measurement capacity of 
over 28,000 tons. To give 
an idea by comparison, the 
Campania and Lucania are 
14,000-ton ships. Each of 
the Great Northern steam- 
ships, to be in operation a 
year from this fall, will be 
equal to the Campania and 
Lucania put together. The 
deck-room in each of the 
ships to be devoted to the 
carrying of freight is over 
five acres in extent. The 
vessels will carry 15,000 to 
20,000 tons of freight, which 
will necessitate 1,000 to 
1,500 cars to haul one of 
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MOUNT INDEX, WASHINGTON, 


(Typical Scenery on the Great Northern.) 


these loads to and from the steamer. To take 
care of the cargo of one of these steamers will 
require 20 miles of yard-tracks, which are in 
process of construction at Seattle. 


THE TRANS-SIBERIAN COMPETITION. 


To secure dispatch and the saving in time of 
handling cargoes, appliances will be provided 
for the new ships hitherto unknown in the 
handling of freight. The furnaces will be fed 
automatically—coal loaded by conveyers and 
distributed by gravity. By economy in small 
things, these vessels will be able to compete with 
traflic via the Suez Canal. Steamship connec- 
tions are contemplated with Vladivostock and 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, thus opening up 
that vast country to our markets. It has been 
urged that the Trans-Siberian Railway will dis- 
turb these schemes for the distribution of grain 
to Asiatic ports by emptying there the products 
of the Russian wheat-fields. One has to con- 
sider that Minnesota flour can be laid down at 
Viadivostock for $1.25 a barrel in freight 
charges, while the Russians cannot carry it to 
that port under $4.25 a barrel. Thus, it will be 
many years before their competition will be felt. 

In his Oriental enterprises, Mr. Hill's knowl- 
edge and foresight have been supplemented by 
events; for he has that best gift of his fairy 
godmother—luck. Let him undertake a new 
operation, and the stars in their courses seem to 











fight for him. Are the Ori- 
entals slow in acquiring a 
taste for flour; does the 
stock market need a ‘ fil- 
lip ;”.—the nations of the 
earth go to war or famine 
obligingly stalks through 
the land,—and, behold the 
market for his wares, the 
demand for his supply ! 


THE METHODS OF A RAIL- 
ROAD GENIUS. 


Asin the conception, con- 
struction, and extension of 
the road, so in his methods 
of operation, Mr. Hill’s 
achievement isunique. He 
has the genius which in a 
military age would have 
made a Napoleon. 

He has made the road ; he 
is the road ;—he is its head, 
its hand, itsconscience. He 
has risen through successive 
stages and grown with the 
road’s growth. He has stud- 
ied, assimilated, taught, —and moved on. Wher- 
ever he left a department he shed a system. In 
his rise he has carried with him a staggering 
weight of detail, He knows every inch of the 
country through which his road runs—in its 
geography, topography, fauna, flora, minerals, 
water, air, population, resources, and portable 
products. He knows the road in its sleepers, 
rails, spikes, ballast, engines, shops, sidings, and 
stations. He knows exactly what pressure every 
part of every engine can endure, what work it is 
capable of performing, and how long it should 
last. So close a touch has he on every detail that 
he feels the slightest jar in the vast machine, 
and his finger falls instantly upon the disturbing 
cause. He seems omniscient and omnipresent, 
appearing unexpectedly at remote mountain-sta- 
tions, —from no one knows where,—and vanish- 
ing as mysteriously as he came. 


AN UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY. 


There is no filtering of authority through vice- 
president, general manager, or chief clerk, with 
the consequent shifting of responsibility ; the en- 
lightenment, reproof, or dismissal comes on the 
spot, warmed with Mr. Hill’s personality. Asa 
result of this close relationship between him and 
his employees, the Great Northern has been sin- 
gularly free from the strikes, agitations, and an- 
noyances which have beset other roads. The 
only strike of any consequence was in 1894. It 
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grew out of the fact that the prevailing business 
depression of 1893 had made necessary a reduc- 
tion in the payroll of the Great Northern Rail- 
road Company, and this was brought about in 
part by reducing the salaries of its officers and 
the rates of pay of its employees. 

During the winter, representatives of the 
American Railway Union, formed in 1892, had 
been active in the work of organization on the 
lines of several railroads, among. others the 
Great Northern. The work was conducted with 
great secrecy, and none of the officers of the 
company had knowledge of it. The company 
having for years recognized the old unions, had 
no knowledge of complaints, or of any consider- 
able dissatisfaction on the part of its employees, 
who at that time numbered about 8,000. 

When the cloud finally broke, there were many 
misconceptions, therefore, to be cleared away; 
and it was not for some two weeks that Mr. Hill 
and the strike. organizers came to understand 
each other. When they did, the whole trouble 
was promptly and finally settled by arbitration. 
Through the whole incident Mr. Hill’s was the 
guiding mind in every detail, and his clear head, 
tact, firmness, and fairness were successful in 
bringing to a happy issue a matter which might 
have had permanently unfortunate results in the 
hands of a man of less generous mold. 


TRAINING YOUNG MEN FOR THE SERVICE, 


In connection with the general offices, there 
has been established a school of railroading, 
where young men are given a thorough knowl- 
edge of every department. When a new branch 
road is organized, or a department is created, 
the man needed for its head 


unloading the enormous burden which he has 
carried so long. 


MR. HILL A MANY-SIDED MAN. 


During those years of apprenticeship in the 
steamboat office he was preparing himself to fill 
in the canvas which then contained but the 
sketchy outlines drawn by his imagination. Days 
filled with labor were succeeded by nights of un- 
remitting study. The subjects devoured were so 
far apart in interest, so abstruse and apparently 
impractical in application that nothing but the 
preparation of an encyclopedia would seem to jus- 
tify his selection. . This omnivorous appetite for 
reading, joined to a phenomenal memory, makes 
his learning prodigious. -,Question him on almost 
any subject and you are overwhelmed, by a steady 
flow of information, detail, statistics, until the 
finite mind reels. No man is so versed in his 
own specialty that Mr. Hill cannot teach him 
something therein. This course of study was to 
prepare him not only for a successful business 
career, but also to provide resources of enjoy- 
ment for his dearly-bought leisure. He may, 
like Carlyle, be described as a sledge-hammer 
with an eolian-harp attachment; for, while his 
knotted muscles are battering away for the world’s 
commerce, his delicately strung sensibilities never 
fail to give answering music to each wandering 
wind of beauty or fancy. He is essentially do- 
mestic, and lives amid his regal surroundings a 
life of rugged simplicity. 


MR. HILL’S HOME IN ST. PAUL. 


Mrs. Hill, who was a Miss Mary Mahegan, is 
&@ woman of beautiful face and more beautiful 





is immediately forthcoming ; 
for at the same time Mr. 
Hill foresaw the future need, 
he foresaw the man for the 
place, and began to train the 
boy. The motto of the Great 
Northern road should be, 
‘‘The child is father to the 
man ;”’ for Mr. Hill believes 
that strength and swiftness 
are in the feet of young men. 
His son, James N. Hill, is 
president of the Spokane & 
Northern Division, and also 
third vice-president of the 
general system. His son, 
Louis Hill, is vice-president 
of the Eastern Minnesota Division. Both are 
young men of great promise, who have served 
their apprenticeship in every branch of rail- 
Troading ; and upon them Mr. Hill is gradually 





DOCKS CONSTRUCTED FOR THE ORIENTAL SERVICE AT THE SEATTLE TERMINUS. 


character, and is universally beloved. She pos- 
sesses a rare combination of quiet humor, tact, 
and executive ability. To these qualities, and 
the consequent thrift, discipline, and comfort in 
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their domestic affairs, Mr. Hill ascribes no small 
measure of his success in life. A family of nine 
interesting and gifted children have grown up 
about them. ‘T'o each has been given the best 











MR. HILL’S RESIDENCE AT ST. PAUL. 


preparation which America offers educationally 
to fit them for the wide opportunities of their 
lives. 
Several years ago Mr. Hill built in St. Paul 
one of the handsomest houses in America. It is 
baronial in style, massively built of brown stone, 
and contains every interior perfection known to 
science. With his characteristic love of detail, 
he spent a fortune on plumbing, heating, light- 
ing, and ventilation. The interior finish is sim- 
ple and rich as the exterior. The house is filled 
with the rarest and costliest of art treasures, 
tapestries, rugs, vases, wood-carvings, antique 
furniture ; all are of the choicest selection and 
of quiet taste. His art gal- 
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fact of interest concerning each artist. As an 
art critic, so his ability as a lapidary ; he has one 
of the choicest private collections of jewels in 
America, and can detect at a touch any flaw, 
however obscure. These jewels he collects for 
the pleasure he takes in their perfection, as the 
members of his family seldom wear them. All 
these treasures of their superb home Mr. and 
Mrs. Hill enjoy and share without ostentation or 
vanity—a constant object lesson and benignant 
influence to those about them. 

One of Mr. Hill’s dearest ambitions was to be 
a soldier, and it was a bitter blow at the out- 
break of the Rebellion that, owing to a defect in 
his vision, he was not accepted for service. Upon 
this fact, doubtless, his whole career hinged. In 
hardships and hairbreadth escapes, traveling by 
dog-sledge and on foot, he sought to forget this 
disappointment in fighting his country’s battles 
against wilderness, desert, and mountain. 


FARMS AND EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


Mr. Hill’s order of intellect does not permit 
him a recreation that is purposeless ; every pas- 
time develops into a science. Thus his farming, 
which he began as a relaxation, has developed an 
experimental station. His North Oaks farm, 
within easy driving distance of St. Paul, con- 
tains 5,500 acres, inclosed by a single fence. 
The land is wooded or under cultivation, and 
seven lakes are included within its limits. The 
buildings are unpretentious and simple, like 
those of the surrounding farms, but so numerous 
as to form a good-sized village. They consist of 





lery ranks second or third 
among the private collections 
of the United States. He 
has a fondness for French 
art, and among the gems are 
some of the best specimens 
of the modern painting of 
that country. Some of the 
notable ones are Corot’s 
‘¢ Biblis,’’ Ribot’s «* Descent 
from the Cross,” Diaz’s 
“Storm,” Rousseau’s 
‘* Mont Jean de Paris.” 
Added to these are some of 
the masterpieces of Millet, 
Delacroix, Deschamps, Tro- 
yan, Bougereau, Henner, 
Laurens, and Jules Breton. 
Of every picture Mr. Hill 
wiil give you the conception, 
the technical and artistic 
value as no one but a painter 
could do, as well as every 











A HERD OF BUFFALO ON MR, HILL’S FARM, NORTH OAKS, 
































JAMES J. HILL, A BUILDER OF THE NORTHWEST. 
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HARVESTING WHEAT ALONG THE LINE OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD. 


a house for the family, another for the workmen, 
horse and cow stables, pig-sties, hay-barns, ex- 
tensive greenhouses, a marble-fitted and refrig- 
erated dairy, a bowling alley and _ boathouse. 
In the interior arrangement, the highest degree 
of sanitation and comfort is secured. Here he 
has collected, from all parts of the world, the 
best breeds of horses and cattle, whose feeding, 
training and marketing he personally oversees to 
the minutest detail. He has a strong love for 
horses, and seldom sells any of those he has 
raised. Upon an island in the largest lake he is 
preserving a herd of elk. In another pasture he 
has a large herd of buffalo—among the last of 
their vanishing race. 

Near Crookston, Minn., he has a grain-farm 
of 35,000 acres. This is carried on in the same 
manner as the large farms in Dakota, with all 
externals of the plainest, but with the latest 
labor-saving machinery. 


EDUCATING THE LOCAL FARMER. 


In his farming, as in his home life, Mr. Hill’s 
aim is to be a helpful neighbor ; the result of all 
iis experiments he shares with those about him. 
The value of his agricultural and stock-raising 
knowledge to the settlers along the line of his 
road is, in consequence, incalculable. He is 
constantly giving talks and addresses at State 
and county fairs, stock-growers’ conventions, and 
before legislatures. It is largely through his in- 
fluence that the Red River Valley settlers have 
been induced to take up diversified farming in- 
stead of depending, as formerly, upon wheat 
alone ; and, in consequence, having to face star- 


vation with every crop failure. — In this, as in all] 
his advocated reforms, he does not stop with 
‘¢talk.”” Following his instruction, he has scat- 
tered along the line of his road, for free use of 
the farmers, 500 blooded bulls and 3,500 boars. 
The result of this foresight has been a complete 
transformation of the ‘scrub’ stock of the 
Northwest. 


MR. HILL’S PHILANTHROPIES. 


One of Mr. Hill’s most notable philanthropies 
is the St. Paul Theological Seminary—a school of 
preparation for the priesthood, dedicated in 
1895. Unlike most philanthropists, and with 
characteristic modesty, Mr. Hill refuses to allow 
this institution to bear his name, but gives that 
honor to the city of his residence. The build- 
ings, erected through the gift of $500,000, are 
six severely handsome structures of pressed 
brick, built in the English University form of a 








ONE OF THE BUILDINGS OF THE ST. PAUL SEMINARY, 
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quadrangle. The site, upon the high, wooded 
bluff of the Mississippi River, offers a quiet re- 
treat, perfectly fitted for study and thought. 
No expense was spared in internal equipment, 
affording an opportunity for comfort, health, and 
the highest culture. Each student is provided 
with a study and sleeping room, with access to 
the bath. A gymnasium gives an opportunity 
for physical development, so often overlooked in 
such institutions. Theseminary offers unrivaled 
opportunities for theological research, as well as 
a broad culture in science and literature, not usu- 
ally joined to a theological course. While the 
seminary is intended principally for the ecclesias- 
tical province of St. Paul, and draws its students 
from: the dioceses comprised in this province, 
still it is open to students of all sections of the 
country, and from the first its fullest capacity has 
been tested. The Right Reverend Monsignor 
Caillet, a pioneer in Minnesota religious life, was 
its first rector. On his death the Very Reverend 
Patrick R. Heffron, a young man of unusual at- 
tainments and brilliancy, became its rector. 

Two Protestant colleges in the environs of St. 
Paul owe, in a large measure, their prolonged ac- 
tivity to Mr. Hill’s generosity—Macalester, a 
Presbyterian institution, and Hamline, of the 
Methodist denomination. Indeed, scarcely a 
church of St. Paul has appealed to Mr. Hill in 
vain in its financial crises ; and many towns along 
the lines of his road show with pride some 
church, educational, or philanthropic institution 
which he has built or helped to build. 


A PROPHET WITH HONOR. 


Though a prophet’s own country is prover- 
bially slow in honoring him; though Mr. Hill 
had long been feared in New York, honored in 
London, and féted on the Continent, his own 
city presented an unusual spectacle when they 
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rose as aman to honor him. The occasion was 
the completion of the Great Northern road 
across the continent in 1893. The committee 
appointed by the people desired to make the oc- 
casion as much as possible like the triumph of a. 
Roman conqueror, and to this end proffered Mr. 
Hill the homage of his fellow-townsmen upon a 
salver. Mr. Hill thanked his neighbors for their 
appreciation, but denied having done anything 
worthy of note, and refused to be the heroic fig- 
ure of a spectacle. The completion of a trans- 
continental line, with headquarters.in St. Paul, 
he considered an event worthy of celebration, 
but he also thought it a pity to waste so much 
enthusiasm when it might be turned to lasting 
good; so he suggested. that the thousands of 
dollars which the committee had raised to spend 
on this Roman holiday should be doubled by a 
like amount, which he would give, and that a 
public library building should be erected as a 
monument of the achievement. But the people 
clamored for pageants, speeches, processions, 
banquets, and handshakings, and Mr. Hill was 
overridden in his modest and beneficent design. 
Concealing his distaste politely, he rode at the 
head of the two-mile procession beneath unsteady 
triumphal arches, with the clashing brass bands 
inseparable from such an occasion. He stood 
for hours and shook hands with the entire North- 
west at a monster reception. He sat at an in- 
terminable Lucullian banquet, where walls and 
tables bristled with floral locomotives. Through 
it all he gracefully discharged the undesired du- 
ties of the hero, and took the affair as a tribute 
to the Great Northern road and not to himself. 
The people, however, meant it otherwise ; and 
it remains upon the annals of his city as a spon- 
taneous tribute of love and reverence to the man 
who had conquered the wilderness and mountains 
of the great Northwest. 

















PANORAMIC VIEW OF SEATTLE FROM THE HARBOR, SHOWING GREAT NORTHERN DOCKS IN THE CENTER. 





























PARIS AND THE EXPOSITION 





OF 1900. 


BY ALBERT SHAW. 


XPOSITIONS are never ready on the open- 
ing day. This, however, is by no means 
so unfortunate a circumstance as it is customary 
to regard it. The making of an exposition is of 
itself a wondrous and instructive spectacle ; and 
it is something that the public may not see be- 
fore the formal day of opening. The discomfort 
of dust, rubbish, and obstructed passages on the 
Paris Exposition grounds during the closing days 
of April and the opening days of May could 
readily be overlooked when weighed against the 
fascination of the scene in general and in detail. 
The railroad tracks laid temporarily for the 
distribution of building materials and exhibitors’ 
boxes still gridironed the grounds, and were 
crowded with freight cars of all shapes and sizes 
from all the countries of Continental Europe. 
The principal buildings were so nearly completed 
as to afford the visitor the full benefit of the 
larger architectural effects, while enough re- 
mained to be done here and there to keep an 
army of workmen employed and to render it 
particularly easy and agreeable for the visitor to 
observe all the processes of construction and dec- 
oration. 1t was a pleasure to note the progress 
made from one day to the next in the marvel- 
ously beautiful landscape gardening ; in the com- 
pletion of pavements, roadways and passages ; 
in the placing 
of exterior 
sculpture; in 
the erection of 
exhibitors’ pas 
vilions within, 
and in the ar- 
ranging of the 
exhibits them- 
selves, 

In all this 
work, the thing 
that might nat- 
urally make the 
deepest impres- 
sion upon the 
mind of the 
thoughtful 
American ob- 
server was the 
close alliance 
between the ar- 
tist and the 














WORKMEN ON UNFINISHED BUILDING. 


craftsman. This Exposition of 1900 is not so 
much characterized by vastness and quantity as 
by beauty, quality, and careful selection. To have 
arrived on the scene when nine-tenths of the 
heavier work was done, and to have been allowed 
—for twelve cents a day—to stand at the elbow 
of artists, architects, highly skilled mural decora- 
tors, mosaic-workers, carpenters, joiners, plas- 
terers, painters, and good workmen of all crafts, — 
most of them French, but with a fair sprinkling 
from all countries,—ought to be regarded as a 
rare privilege rather than a thing to find fault 
about. And so it occurs to me to recommend to 
exposition managers henceforth (Buffalo and 
St. Louis, please take notice) not to apologize for 
the inevitable incompleteness of things on the 
day set for opening, but rather to assume credit 
for allowing a vast deal of extremely attractive 
work to be seen in the final stages and processes 
of creation. 

What remains of the Chicago Exposition of 
1893 is the memory of a grandeur and beauty of 
general effect never seen before, and not likely 
to be equaled in the century upon which we are 
entering. The power and greatness of America 
were nobly symbolized in this inspired spectacle 
on the shore of Lake Michigan. It is difficult 
to compare things so different as the American 
Exposition of 1893 and this latest attempt. It 
is not even easy, in a sentence or two of general- 
ization, to compare the Paris Exposition of 1900 
with that of 1889—which has left -behind it the 
Hiffel Tower as its most enduring survival and 
monument. In some respects the present one is 
less beautiful than its local predecessor. 

In most regards, however, this exposition 
seems to me far greater and more significant. 
Its ground space is three or four times as large 
as that occupied by the famous Exposition of 
1878, of which the Trocadéro Palace, then 
deemed so notable an architectural monument, 
remains as a permanent museum and also as a 
building which lends itself readily this year, as 
in 1889, to exposition uses. The ensemble view 
from its terraces this year, as eleven years ago, 
is magnificent ; while from its lofty tower the 
outlook (300 feet anove the river ; take elevator) 
includes not merely the exposition, but affords a 
bird’s-eye view of all Paris and its surrounding 
country. . 

The exposition at Chicago was mainly a thing 
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MAIN ENTRANCE ON THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE. 


apart. It bore no vital relation to Chicago as a 
city, nor yet to the life of Chicago as a phase of 
modern civilization. Chicago itself, however, 
was the climax of American vigor, energy, and 
material progress ; and thus the visitor had the 
benefit, as it were, of two great creations side by 
side—viz., Chicago itself and the White City in 
Jackson Park. 

The Paris Exposition, on the contrary, is best 
understood, as it seems to me, when it is re- 
garded as part and parcel of the city itself. It is 
located in the very heart of the metropolis ; and 
it adapts itself so ingeniously and attractively to 
the spaces at its disposal that it seems to be, in 
large part, an extension of the city. It is essen- 
tially Parisian in its spirit, both external and in- 
ternal ; and I find it natural and convenient to 
think of it merely as a manifestation of this most 
cosmopolitan of cities in a 
season when special efforts 
have been made to provide 
entertainment, instruction, 
and diverse attractions. 

The saying that Paris is 
France \contains, of course, 
only a‘half truth. No me- 
tropolis can fully exhibit the 
life of a people. But, on the 
other hand, it is doubtless 
true that no other capital city 
is so representative as Paris 
of all that characterizes the 
nation ; and this overshad- 
owing importance of the 
French capital has never been 
so marked as in the last 
years of our closing century. 
But, during the Exposition 
period, Paris becomes also 
a rendezvous and center of 
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ideas for the whole world. The Exposition, 
then, may be conceived of as the City of Paris 
occupying itself with the entertainment of a 
sort of congress of the nations—with a gracious 
display by all of things interesting and charac- 
teristic that illustrate their history and contem- 
porary life ; nothing being done in the spirit of 
rivalry, but all in a generous spirit of kindliness 
and mutual helpfulness. 

Just here I must say a word in contradiction 
of much that has been printed about the treat- 
ment of strangers in Paris in the Exposition 
year. I have been unable to discover anything 
but civility and goodwill. It is true that the 
hotels obtain higher prices than usual for well- 
located rooms. But at the most crowded periods 
of the season their prices will hardly approach 
the ordinary charges of correspondingly good 
New York or London hotels. Throughout the 
Exposition season there will be, in my judgment, 
ample accommodation at fairly reasonable prices. 
As for the tales of extortion on the part of cab- 
drivers, shopkeepers, restaurants, and so forth, 
which have appeared in various American news- 
papers, I am unable to find anything to justify 
them. The street railroad and omnibus service 
of Paris is so cumbersome and slow that most 
Americans prefer either to walk or to take cabs 
Far from its being true, however, that the cab- 
drivers are disagreeable, extortionate, or un- 
trustworthy, they are as angels of light when 
compared with New York street-car conductors. 
The fares are small, and the system affords hardly 
more occasion for disagreement about payment 
than do street-car fares in America. The prin- 
cipal thing for the stranger not accustomed to 





SCENE ON THE NIGHT BEFORE THE OPENING. 





























PARIS AND THE EXPOSITION OF 2900. 


Parisian ways to remember is that he is dealing 
with a people of exceptional politeness, and that 
on his own part good temper, courtesy, and a 
smiling face will do more than anything else to 
make his visit pleasant and profitable. 

As we enter the new century, Paris remains 
preéminently the typical modern city. The Ex- 
position is very largely under the direction and 
control of the officials who administer the Public 
Works and other departments of the municipality. 
This fact renders it the more convenient to study 
a good deal of the Exposition as if it were a part 
of Paris itself. Throughout the city, even at its 
very heart, one finds marvelous attention every- 
where to trees and parkways. On many of the 
boulevards and avenues there are not less than 
four rows of shade-trees. The beautiful arrange- 
ment in the Exposition grounds of trees, flowers, 
and green lawns have been produced by the same 
men who are responsible for the charm of trees 
and parks that pervades the entire city. 

In like manner, the architecture and decoration 
of the Exposition have, to a great extent, been in 
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the charge of those municipal departments which 
carry steadily forward the great work of devel- 
oping Paris as a city of beautiful and harmonious 
arrangement and construction, and of artistic em- 
bellishment. 

The spaces selected for the present Exposition 
are not large enough to make possible those mag- 
nificent effects produced by sheer size and pro- 
portion at Chicago. Nevertheless, some splendid 
perspectives and delightful vistas have resulted 
from the skillful way in which already existing 
and permanent architectural monuments and fea- 
tures have been brought into relation with the 
temporary structures of the Exposition. 

The most essential feature of the entire scheme 
is the River Seine, which passes through Paris 
like a great canal, with embankments of noble 
masonry and broad quays flanked by public 
buildings. The most central open spot of Paris 
is the great square known as the Place de la Con- 
corde. Standing in the center of this square, 
one looks eastward through the garden of the 
Tuileries to the Louvre; westward up the most 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE GROUND SCHEME OF THE EXPOSITION, 
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magnificent avenue in the world, that of the 
Champs Elysées, to the Arc de ‘Triomphe ; 
northward past the beautiful building of the De- 
partment of Justice to the noble Greek portico 
of the Madeleine, and southward directly across 
the crowded Bridge de la Concorde to the broad 
facade of the Palais Bourbon, with its twelve 


~ columns—a building now occupied by the Cham- 


ber of Deputies. Adjoining this building, on 
the south side of the river, i.e., on the Quai 
d’Orsay, opposite the Champs Elysées, is the 
building of the Department of Foreign Affairs ; 
and next in order is the great soldiers’ home and 
museum known as the ‘‘ Hotel des Invalides,”’ 
in the rear of which is the tomb of Napoleon, 
surmounted by a great gilt dome that is one of 
the chief of the architectural landmarks of the 
city. In front of the Invalides, and extending 
to the embankment of the river, is an open 
square or esplanade upon which a part of the 
new Exposition has been built. 

At precisely this point there has been con- 
structed a new bridge, named for the late Czar 
Alexander III. of Russia, and just now com- 
pleted, which is for the present season used ex- 
clusively as a part of the Exposition, and which 
is incomparably finer than any other of the beau- 
tiful bridges that span the Seine. This bridge 
is approached on the north side of the river by a 
very short new avenue connecting it with the 
Avenue de Champs Elysées, and named for the 
present Czar Nicholas. On either side of this 
new avenue there has been built a Palace of Fine 
Arts, the smaller of which is devoted to pictures 











THE GRAND PALAIS DES BEAUX ARTS. 


characteristic of the entire art history of France ; 
while the larger one, on the westward side of the 
avenue, will henceforth be at the disposal of the 
great yearly art exhibitions, though for this Ex- 
position year it is devoted to the French and in- 
ternational art of the Nineteenth Century. These 
buildings were formally opened by President 
Loubet on May 1. . 

One of the chief indirect effects of an occasion 
like this Exposition is the stimulus that is given 
to the carrying out of great projects of permanent 
architectural embellishment and of public improve- 
ment in general. The most conspicuous monu- 
mental survival of the present Exposition season 
will be the Alexander Bridge and the new 
Nicholas Avenue, with the two beautiful art 
buildings. 

The central part of the esplanade of the In- 
valides has been arranged—for Exposition pur- 
poses—as a continuation of the Nicholas Avenue ; 
and on either side of the central street are tem- 
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THE BRIDGE OF ALEXANDER III. 
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porary but exquisitely beautiful buildings, in 
which are contained the exhibits of the finer kinds 
of manufactured goods—textiles, potteries, and 
porcelains, jewelry and fine metal-work, furniture 
and articles of house decoration, and manifold 
other products of industry, chiefly of an artistic 
or ornamental character. 

These buildings on the esplanade are kept low 
enough to permit the gilded dome of the Inva.- 
lides to dominate the general effect. Thus one 
stands at the entrance of the Nicholas Avenue, 
with the colonnades of the new Art Buildings on 
either hand, and looks across the broad Alexan- 
der Bridge down a vista of amazing symmetry 
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THE PETIT PALAIS. 


and beauty, terminating in the great dome be- 
neath which lies the great Napoleon’s sarcophagus. 

The bridge symbolizes the Franco- Russian 
Alliance. The present Czar laid the corner-stone 
of it four years ago. It is the present French 
theory that this alliance has made for peace and 
true civilization. A Frenchman might readily 
enough say, that the best interpretation of the 
Exposition itself is to be- 
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been due to the Exposition is the so-called Metro- 
politain, or underground rapid transit line. This, 
to be sure, has been talked about for a great many 
years. But nothing would have been done toward 
its present accomplishment but for the impulse 
given by the anticipated demands of the Exposi- 
tion year. Some further account of this transit 
project, as financed by the municipal government, 
is reserved for another article. 

It had been hoped, at one time, that the great 
scheme for the removal of the belt of fortifica- 
tions around Paris—a scheme that calls for beau- 
tiful new boulevards and park spaces, and for 
the annexation of the outer zone of growing 
suburbs—might also have been accomplished, as 
a part of the local programme of progress to be 
celebrated in the present year. But this de- 
sirable reform is complicated with elaborate and 
difficult questions: of finance ; and it is likely to 
await, among other things, the abolition of the 
octrot system. That medieval device of a mu- 
nicipal tariff upon supplies brought into the city 
even yet affords Paris half of its total yearly 
revenue. ‘These great forward steps wiil at least 
have been taken much sooner than they other- 
wise could have been, by reason of the agitation 
of them in connection with the present Exposition. 

Among other important projects achieved at 
this time, conspicuous mention belongs to the 
Orleans Railway—the system that serves South- 
ern France—for the construction of an under- 
ground line by which its trains are brought to 
the heart of the city, where a magnificent new 
terminal station with an adjoining hotel has 
been constructed on the Quai D’Orsay, near the 
Chamber of Deputies. Connection is made also 
with the new metropolitan or municipal under- 








found in its setting forth of 
the progress of France and 
Russia both in domestic de- 
velopment and in imperial 
or colonial activity since the 
establishment of the entente. 
Europe has been kept at 
peace, and France has been 
relieved from the painful 
anxiety and sense of isola- 
tion that had characterized 
the previous fifteen or twen- 
ty years. It was this alli- 
ance that gave France the 
heart and courage to project 
the present Exposition. 
Besides the art buildings 
and the Alexander Bridge, 
another great permanent im- 
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ground transit system which passes beneath the 
Seine. 

Railway tracks also pass underneath the Ex- 
position grounds, where hoisting-machinery de- 
livers freight through shafts or openings, which 
appear at a little distance to be regular squares in 
geometrical flower-gardens. 

I am tempted to linger somewhat upon this 
topic of the relation of the Exposition to the fur- 
ther improvement of the beautiful city that sur- 
rounds it ; but I must proceed with some further 
notes upon the arrangement of the Exposition it- 
self. 

From the new Alexander Bridge to the Pont 
d’Iéna—the bridge directly facing the Trocadéro 
Palace—the distance is a little more than a mile. 
Opposite the Trocadéro, on the south bank of the 
Seine, is the Champ de Mars—an open space of 
about 120 acres, ordinarily used for military 
maneuvers. It is the principal site of the pres- 
ent Exposition, as it was of the one held eleven 
years ago. Between the two bridges just men- 
tioned, the Exposition occupies a narrow strip a 
mile long upon each bank of the river. 

Thus the great show may readily be divided 
geographically into six parts, as follows: (1) 
The new art buildings at the approach to the Al- 
exander Bridge, together with the main Exposi- 
tion entrance and the other minor structures that 
are near by in the Champs Elysées ; (2) the ex- 
quisitely beautiful buildings across the Alexander 
Bridge on the esplanade of the Invalides; (3) 
the series of buildings on the north embankment, 
extending from the Art Palaces to the Trocadéro ; 
(4) the row of buildings on the opposite bank of 
the river from the Invalides to the Champ de 
Mars ; (5) the Trocadéro Palace, with the numer- 
ous temporary buildings and pavilions that throng 
its 30 to 40 acres of grounds; (6) the Champ 
de Mars, just opposite the Trocadéro, containing 
the larger buildings and the greater part of the 
general exhibits. 

These six divisions of the Exposition proper 
do not contain all of the side-shows for which 
one pays an extra admission. There are more 
than fifty of these private enterprises of one kind 
or another, some of which—notably the Swiss 
village—are as attractive as any parts of the 
strictly official Exposition. There must also be 
mentioned, however, as belonging to the Expo- 
sition proper, although several miles away from 
it, the ‘* Annex” for railway exhibits and the 
like in the great park at Vincennes, east of Paris. 

I do not find myself in the least disposed to 
agree with those critics who have called the pres- 
ent Exposition rambling and scattered, and there- 
fore wasteful of the time and energy of the vis- 
itor. On the contrary, I have found it the more 











accessible and the more easy to analyze and un- 
derstand, by reason of its charming projection 
along both banks of the river. The Seine lends 
both access and beauty to the Exposition—some- 
what as the Grand Canal ministers at once to the 
beauty and the convenience of Venice. 

My first proceeding after reaching Paris late 
in April was to walk quickly from my hotel 
across the Champs Elys¢es to the river bank, 
where I took one of the numerous little steam- 
boats that ply swiftly up and down the river and 
that are incomparably more efficient as a local 
transit service than the omnibuses or tram cars. 
It was just before sunset of a perfect day ; and 
the Exposition disclosed itself on either hand. 
I could not wish a more delightful first view. 
It was a little like approaching the Chicago 
World’s Fair by way of the lake, and also a lit- 
tle like seeing the Court of Honor at that Fair 
from a gondola on the lagoon. But the effect of 
the Paris Exposition from the Seine is, of course, 
infinitely more lively and varied. 

On the left bank, following the great new sta- 
tion of the Orleans Railway, the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Palace of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, comes the ambitious and bril- 
liant architectural medley of the Exposition Pa- 
vilions erected as national headquarters by vari- 
ous governments. I shall not undertake to 
describe these, and may merely remark that no 
buildings so finished and so perfect in minute 
detail have ever before been constructed to serve 
the transient purposes of a fair. 

At Chicago, almost every structure was of 


_pure white ; but at Paris the most lavish use has 


been made of tone and color. The possibilities 
of plaster or ‘staff’? are indeed surprising. 
Thus one finds what appear to be old Normandy 
houses, timber-framed and weather-worn, so per- 
fectly reproduced in plaster that an expert at a 
distance of two feet would think himself looking 
at genuine old oak. The Belgian Government 
has erected as its headquarters a reproduction of 
one of those beautiful and highly ornate Gothic 
town-halls of the middle ages, for which Belgium 
is so famous; and the coloring and general 
aspect. of old carved stone are so perfect as to 
make the illusion complete. 

Everywhere, both inside and outside of the 
buildings, the mural painters have worked won- 
ders. Their designs-—symbolical, historical, or 
faithfully descriptive of scenery or contemporary 
life—supplement the exhibits of many countries 
and regions. Beautiful decoration in color is so 
profuse that it seems almost to ‘‘run riot.” It 
makes an American shudder to reflect that most 
of this must be destroyed in a few months. For 
in our whole western hemisphere there is proba- 
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bly not so much really good mural painting as 
has here been improvised for the fleeting purpose 
of a season’s passing show. But we are improv- 
ing in these matters ; and our painters and archi- 
tects have also contributed something—in a mod- 
est but approved fashion—to the adornment of 
the beautiful shell of this Exposition. 

The most convenient general entrance to the 
Exposition is at the Pont de ]’Alma—a bridge 
midway between the new Alexander Bridge and 
the Iéna Bridge which connects the Trocadéro 
with the Champ de Mars. The row of pavilions 
of the foreign powers ends at this point. The 
remaining space on the south embankment is 
occupied by long buildings devoted to military 
and naval exhibits. Schneider of Creusot, whose 
artillery has mide the Boers so formidable, has a 
great exhibit that is a special center of interest ; 
while the most conspicuous thing that England 
has contributed to this exposition is the unique 
building, decorated with cannon and round shot, 
erected by the Maxim firm, and full of hideously 
splendid specimens of rapid-fire machines and 
rifled artillery. Attractive exhibits in special 
pavilions are provided by some of the great com- 
mercial steamship companies, notably those of 
Germany. 

On the north bank of the Seine, beginning at 
the point nearest the Alexander Bridge, one 
finds, first, the building erected by the city of 
Paris, and filled with exhibits intended to illus- 
trate the various departments of municipal ad- 
ministration. This building is exceedingly at- 


tractive in its arrangement and very beautiful and 
suggestive in its artistic embellishment ; but the 
exhibits do not seem to me quite so seriously in- 
structive as those made by the municipality in 
the Exposition of 1889. Above all else in this 
building, the visitor will be likely to remember 
the exhibits made by the ‘‘ professional schools ”’ 
of Paris—which are what we should call techni- 
cal and practical trade-schools. Paris deliberately 
adapts its popular education to the actual life of 
its people. It does not merely teach plain sew- 
ing to small girls, but it provides for older ones 
the most thorough education in the making of 
all sorts of costly and beautiful garments. 

In short, there is no accident in the fact that 
Paris leads in fashions, and provides costumes for 
the wealthy of all countries. The application of 
art to industry, whether in the making of gowns 
or of fine furniture, is promoted in all possible 
ways by the general and municipal governments, 
as vital to the prosperity of the community. It 
would fill a page to give the merest outline of the 
variety of special schools in Paris for the teach- 
ing of arts and crafts. Even the. cab-drivers 
have a school, where they learn everything pos- 
sible—(1) about the streets, public places and 
topography of Paris ; (2) about driving and the 
proper care of horses and vehicles ; and (3) about 
the police regulations which directly or indirectly 
concern the drivers of public carriages. 

The serious student of municipal administra- 
tion will, of course, use the display of the mu- 
nicipality at the Exposition as supplementing his 
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“OLD PARIS,” ON THE LEFT BANK OF THE SEINE. 


direct observations of the municipal life around 
him, and as illuminating the statistical informa- 
tion afforded by books and documents. 

Beyond this building of the municipality are 
the beautiful glass pavilions, framed in green, of 
the horticultural department of the Exposition. 
Crossing the river at this point is one of the two 
or three picturesque passerelles, or temporary foot- 
bridges, that have been built to facilitate the 
movement of visitors. Next comes the plain but 
attractive white building, devoted to the exhibits 
which—by means of charts, graphic tables, photo- 
graphs, and a variety of other devices—more or 
less perfectly set forth the recent progress of civi- 
lized nations in matters of social economy. These 
have to do with health administration, temperance 
reform, working-men’s insurance, improved hous- 
ing schemes, industrial codperation and _ profit 
sharing, and soon. As to exhibits of this kind, 
one must make either a passing allusion or else 
write a long article about 


Pont de l’Alma to the Trocadéro grounds is a 
creation known as ‘‘ Old Paris.” It is perhaps 
the most elaborate of the side-shows connected 
with the Exposition. It reproduces, with much 
fidelity, not only the old Paris houses and streets 
of bygone centuries, but also a number of spe- 
cific old buildings of historical or architectural 


interest. It shelters the usual cluster of restau- 
rants, cafés, and concert-rooms, and has also 


many little shops for the sale of curios and arti- 
cles de Paris. Its denizens are garbed in the 
quaint costumes of the middle ages. 

The largest architectural synthesis of the Ex- 
position lies in the Champ de Mars. The visitor 
stands on the Trocadéro terraces or on the Iéna 
Bridge, and looks under the great archway be- 
neath the Eiffel Tower into a beautifully gar- 
dened impasse, at the end of which is the broad 
and gorgeous spectacular fagade of the so-called 
Palace of Electricity. From the front of this 





them. 

In this same building are 
large halls for the accom- 
modation of the multitude 
of scientific congresses and 
other gatherings ofa 
learned or special nature 
which are to follow one 
another through the entire 
Exposition period. The 
congresses are destined to 
bear a very important part 
in the wise use of the re- 
sources that the Exposition 
offers to specialists of every 
nature. (A list of the prin- 
cipal exposition congresses 
was given on pages 561-62 
of the May Review.) 

The principal feature of 
the embankment from the 
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PALACE OF ELECTRICITY. 


building a wide sheet of water descends, in a 
series of cascades affording opportunity for bril- 
liant evening effects with colored electric lights. 
Immediately behind this brave front—with its 
riotous sculpture, its highly colored decorative 
painting, its countless electric lights and its spec- 
tacular cataracts—is a vast amphitheater called 
the Salle des Fétes. This is designed for con- 
certs, receptions, or other occasions where room 
for many thousands of people is needed. On 
either side of the Salle des Fétes, and continuous 
with it, are the structures devoted to the dis- 
play of the agricultural exhibits of France and 
foreign nations. Even here the art spirit dom- 
inates: and the ordinary visitor will certainly 
find himself more inclined to study the wonder- 
ful freedom and fantastic beauty of the decora- 
tions of the Hungarian and Austrian sections, 
for example, than to go seriously into the evi- 
dence they give of progress in the culture of the 
soil and in the methods and life of the people. 
The American section, however, is more scien- 
tific and practical. Our superiority in the inven- 
tion and use of machinery is the one generaliza- 
tion that would necessarily follow from a study 
of the part we have taken in this Exposition. 
Editorial comments in the Review last month 
made note of the remarkably large number of 
individual American exhibits, and accorded just 
praise to Mr. Peck and his associates of the 
American Commission for the great energy by 
virtue of which they have brought our American 
offerings across an ocean, and had them in readi- 
ness before any of the European nations. It is 
also to be said that the display of pictures by 
American artists is in admirable taste, though 
showing no strong tendency toward the forma- 
tion of a distinctively national school of Ameri- 
can art. 

It is no part of my purpose in these notes to 
make systematic mention of the general exhibits 
which occupy the great buildings of the Champ 
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de Mars. The visitor will find innumerable 
maps, plans, and descriptive and illustrated Ex- 
position guide-books, at all prices. On the other 
hand, the reader who will not visit Paris this 
year can find little profit in a detailed recital. 

It is enough to say that the Exhibition is, 
above all things, suggestive and entertaining. It 
testifies with surpassing eloquence to the real 
progress of international peace and good-will ; 
while—at a time when social discontent is 
thought to be rife and ever-increasing, with so- 
cialism as a dreaded cloud well above the hori- 
zon—this Exposition glorifies and dignifies 
modern labor as nothing e!se has ever done. It 
foreshadows a new century of delicate and mar- 
velous mechanisms ; of human skill rising supe- 
rior to mere commercialism ; of labor becoming 
the master, as it ought to be, with capital in its 
proper place as servant. 

Many visitors will find the most significant part 
of the exhibition in the buildings devoted to 
French and foreign colonies, nearly all of which 
are located in the Trocadéro part of the Exposi- 
tion grounds. The vast majority of the fre- 
quenters of the Exposition will, of course, be 
Frenchmen ; and the Government has seized the 
opportunity to exploit, to the best possible ad- 
vantage, its colonial policy. It is desired that 
Frenchmen should believe that the colonies are to 
have commercial importance to France, and that 
they are places of great picturesque interest and 
charm. Thus Madagascar has a great pavilion to 
itself, as have also Algeria, Tunis, the French 
Soudan, Tonkin, and numerous other islands or 
regions under French control. 

The ,development of Russia's Asiatic policy is 
also most skillfully exploited ; and hardly any- 
thing in the Exposition is more. interesting than 
the building especially devoted by the Russian 
Government to Siberia, the Transcaspian or 
Turkestan regions, and the other oriental domin- 
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THE SPANISH BUILDING. 


ions of the Czar. Adjoining this building on one 
_side is the pavilion devoted to the exhibit of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad, with its prominent sign, 
‘¢ From Moscow to Pekin ;’’ while next to it, on 
the other side, has been placed the building de- 
voted to the exhibits of China. The whole group- 
ing would seem intended to familiarize the world 
with the idea that Russia, by means of its im- 
perial railway system, expects to become com- 
mercially, if not politically, dominant in China. 
Canada has a suitable pavilion, and India 
makes some showing ; but in general the British 
Empire is not well represented, and England is 
not prominent at the Exposition. Just the con- 
trary is true of Germany. Having abandoned 
the project of an international exposition at Ber- 
lin, the German Emperor very cleverly indorsed 
the idea that it would pay Germany well to make 
a lavish appropriation for the Paris show. Thus 
the Germans determined to do everything pos- 
sible to make German industry, art, and general 
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progress appear favorably in comparison with 
any other nation represented. They have suc- 
ceeded brilliantly. 

Russia, naturally, plays a large part on the Expo- 
sition grounds. The Hungarian half of the Em- 
pire of Francis Joseph is represented with signal 
brilliancy, while the Austrian half has nothing 
to apologize for. France’s neighbors, Italy and 
Belgium, have participated in the Exposition in 
a splendid fashion, while Spain makes an appear- 
ance that surprises all comers. Switzerland shows 
everywhere the gratifying evidence of her never- 
failing resources of vitality and high civilization. 

A number of comparatively small kingdoms, 
principalities, and distinct provinces make char- 
acteristic exhibits that win universal sympathy 
and admiration. 
Among these 
are all the small 
states of South- 
eastern Europe, 
and notably 
Bosnia. Fin- 
land is charm- 
ingly represent- 
ed. Far-off 
Iceland and 
Greenland have 
small but edify- 
ing exhibits 
that illustrate 
the life of their 
people. The 
Transvaal ex - 
hibit has been 
accorded un- 
usual prominence—not so much for its intrinsic 
excellence as for the great sympathy and interest 
that the Boer cause has awakened through the 
European Continent. 

I have heard some Americans say that they 
preferred not to visit Paris this year, inasmuch 
as expositions always bored them, and they hated 
crowds. But Paris in an exposition year is sim- 
ply Paris at its best plus many added attrac- 
tions. The inconveniences are slight compared 
with the special opportunities. The present ex- 
position, as a popular university, surpasses any- 
thing the world has ever seen before. To visit 
it will amply reward no little effort and sacrifice. 
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THE NEW YORK TENEMENT-HOUSE 
COMMISSION. 


BY JACOB A. RIIS. 


Be tenement-house commission picked by 
Governor Roosevelt has lost no time in 
setting about the work it was appointed’ to do. 
Within a week after it had organized by electing 
Robert W. de Forest chairman and Lawrence 
Veiller secretary, it was abroad among the tene- 
ments east and west, uptown and downtown, 
gathering data as to actual conditions as material 
for its summer work. Simultaneously a great 
increase of activity was observed on the part of 
‘the health officers and the factory inspectors. 
The board of health detailed 150 policemen to 
find out whether landlords observed the law or- 
dering them to light up dark hallways—one of 
the urgently necessary reforms which, since the 
Greater New York came in, had been left to the 
‘‘discretion”’ of the landlords themselves. : A 
physician, whose daily labor is among the poor- 
est, writes to me, under date of May 4: ‘‘ A curi- 
ous thing is happening just now. Some one is very 
active, and the factory laws are more vigorously 
enforced than I have ever known them to be be- 
fore.’”” The evidence of the sweat-shops to the 
contrary during the winter has been cause for 
discouragement. 

This official compliment is suggestive of the 
kind of confidence reposed in the commission. 
There is little room for doubt that it will fully 
justify it. No body of men was ever appointed 
to do a great task that met with a heartier recep- 
tion by the newspapers and by the public, and 
this is in itself no mean equipment for its per- 
formance. It is well that it is so. Governor 
Roosevelt declared his belief that the commission 
was fully as important as the Charter Revision 
Commission, because it would have to deal with 
‘‘one of the great fundamental factors in the 
most difficult and complex of the industrial and 
social problems of the day.’’ It is, in fact, the 
greatest. It involves the protection of the homes 
of more than two millions of toilers in our great 
cities. It is in the cities that government by 
the people is on trial. It will succeed only in 
proportion as the homes of the masses remain 
worthy of the name. The just charge against 
the bad tenement is that it injures the home, if 
it does not destroy it, and with it good citizen- 
ship. To grapple with such an evil requires all 
the backing which an enlightened and patriotic 
public sentiment can give. . 


The commission, as appointed, had fifteen mem- 
bers. It is a matter of public regret that Dr. 
EK. R. L. Gould found himself unable to serve. 
Dr. Gould, as an authority on the housing of the 
working people here and abroad no less than as 
the president of the City and Suburban Homes 
Company, would have been a most valuable mem- 
ber. At the moment of writing this, the vacancy 
caused by his withdrawal has not yet been filled: 

Robert W. de Forest, the chairman of the 
commission, is a well-known New Yorker, a 
lawyer of large practice, counsel to the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, a rational philanthro- 
pist, and for years the president of the Charity 


Organization Society, which stands for sane 
methods in all it concerns itself about. Mr. de 


Forest took an active part in the agitation which 
led up to the recent tenement-house exhibition 
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and bore fruit in the law creating the commission 
of which he has been made the head. He pos- 
sesses, in a marked degree, the confidence of the 
business community as an able, thoughtful, con- 
servative man. 

Hugh Bonner is the well-known ex-chief of 
the Fire Department, recently crowded out of 
cflice by Tammany after a lifetime of service, 
during which he fought his way up from the 
bottom to the top of the best fire-fighting service 
in the world. He entered the service as a volun- 
teer when he was a lad, in 1860, and was re- 
tired last year. As a witness before the last 
tenement-house committee he helped shape some 
of that body’s most valuable work. Mr. Bon- 
ner is a@ man of calm judgment and invalu- 
able experience for the work in hand. More 
than half the fires in New York are every year 
in the tenements, though they are hardly one- 
third of the city’s buildings. Since he went out 
of the city’s service, the insurance rates have 
gone up significantly. 

Naturally we would look for a strong represen- 
tation of the building interests upon such a com- 
In fact, they claim half its member- 
ship. Raymond T. Almirall, J. N. Phelps 
Stokes, and William Lansing are architects, 
Otto M. Eidlitz a builder of the present day, 
while Myles Tierney and Alfred T. White have 
been builders on a large scale. William J. 
O’Brien represents the labor interests. Mr. Al. 
mirall is a Brooklyn man, of the firm of Ingle & 


mission. 
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HUGH BONNER. 


(Ex-Chief of the Fire Department of Greater New York.) 


Almirall. He is a graduate of Cornell and of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, and brings to 
his work a mind open especially to the claims of 
the children, who must ever be the ‘¢ way out” 
of our city slums. Paradoxically, the shortest 
cut out of the problems they raise is the longest 
way around—1.e., through the next generation. 
Mr. Almirall’s plea is understood to be for play- 
grounds and a chance for the boys, and he will 
be sure to have hearty backing. Mr. Stokes is 
a young man with the time and means to de- 
vote to bettering the home conditions of the 
other half. He has given sharp attention to 
tenement- house building along lines which shall 
preserve proper landlord interests while affording 
the tenant a maximum, instead of a minimum, 
of light, air, and privacy. The model of a tene- 
ment-house block, as worked out by him, which 
he contributed to the recent exhibition, showed 
long strides toward an intelligent and humane 
solution of the vexed problem how to shelter the 
present crowds on the present allowance of land. 
Mr. Lansing is a Buffalo architect of repute. 
His colleague from the Western city, William A. 
Douglas, is a lawyer with a philanthropic point 
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RAYMOND T. ALMIRALL. WILLIAM J. O'BRIEN. 
of view. He is a trustee of the 
Charity Organization in that 
city, which has accomplished 
notable and gratifying results. 
Otto M. Kidlitz, of the firm 
Mare Eidlitz & Son, is a builder 
of breadth of charavter and 
motive. Though a boss builder, 
he has the confidence of the 
labor element. He is for con- 
servative, safe methods—an ad- 
vocate of arbitration wherever it 
is possible without surrender of 
principle. Myles Tierney is a 
retired builder, concerned in the 
management of the New York 
Catholic Protectory. He too 
is aman of sound views—a use- 
fulman. Neither he nor Mr. Eid- 
litz is liable to clash with Mr. O’Brien, the labor 
representative. O’Brien was for years the chair- 
man of the Board of Walking Delegates in the 
Building Trades, and is a fair man and a hard- 
headed one, as well as a hard worker. It is not 
likely that any revision committee of political 
builders will feel called upon hereafter to sneer 
at the ‘* laughable results”? of these men’s work, 
or that any commissioner of buildings will arise 
to call them busybodies or ‘‘ visionary theorists.”’ 
This stage of the discussion, though very recent, 
may be considered to have been finally passed. 
Mr. Alfred T. White is not only a tenement- 
house builder and owner, president of the Brook- 
lyn Bureau of Charities, and of large administra- 
tive experience ; he is the man who at a meeting 
in Chickering Hall, held a dozen years ago to de- 
vise ways and means of laying hold of the mass 
of tenement-house dwellers who were slipping 





ALFRED T. WHITE. 





away from church influences, arose and cried 
out, ‘* How shall the love of God be understood 
by those who have been nurtured in the sight 
only of the greed of man?” and promptly built 
the Riveiside tenements, to show how he thought 
a Christian landlord ought to build. They are 
to-day the model for all such to follow, and they 
have proved for now eleven years and more that 
houses that are every way good can be built and 
made to pay a sound business interest. Mr. 
White’s have yielded a good 6 per cent. It is 
upon this showing and upon testimony which has 
accumulated since that good houses can be made 
to pay, the demand is now made that speculative 
builders shall cease putting up bad houses and 
killing their tenants for the sake of making 
15 or 20 per cent. If that is a revolutionary 
claim, why, it is time the revolution came quick- 
ly! Butit isnot. It is a plan of insurance of 
society and of the honest land- 
lord’s interests. 

Mr. White is in Europe, re- 
cuperating his health. It is 
greatly to be hoped that he can 
see his way clear to serve. He 
could hardly be spared from the 
commission on any terms. 

Mr. Paul D. Cravath, of the 
firm of Seward & Guthrie, is a 
lawyer, like Mr. de Forest and 
Mr. Douglas. He is a man of 
caliber and of good judgment. 
Between these three it ought to 
be possible to get the tenement- 
house laws in all their bearings 
upon past and present so di- 
gested as to furnish a sound and 
lasting basis for future progress. 
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Dr. George B. Fowler was a health commis- 
sioner under Mayor Strong, and shared in the 
credit for putting his department cn the very ex- 
cellent footing upon which Tammany, returning 
to power and office, found, but did not keep it, 

I. Norton Goddard is the energetic young 
merchant who has bearded the forces of reaction 
in their ancient stronghold on the East Side, 
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Richard Croker’s home ward, the Twenty-first, 
aud has battled successfully with that meanest of 
frauds, the policy-gambling evil, that fed upon 
the scanty earnings of the poor to the extent, as 
he showed, of $250 a day the year round in the 
one ward. The most practical of work may be 
expected of him. James B. Reynolds, the head- 
worker of the University Settlement, completes 
the list. Mr. Reynolds has been six years in his 
present position, and knows the tenement-house 
population and its grievances as well as any one. 
He was the chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Citizens’ Union in the Low campaign of 
1897, and has the conficence of the one half as 
of the other, now to meet in consultation as to 
what is best for both. To the energy of Mr. 
Lawrence Veiller, the secretary of the commis- 
sion, the community owes in a very great meas- 
ure the striking exhibit of facts which roused it 
to the present demand for relief. His training in 
the building department will stand the commission 
in good stead in the labors that are before it. 
Governor Roosevelt has chosen well. Now, as 
to the problems before his commission. Perhaps 
the three pictures of tenement-house blocks 
measure it as well as anything could. They rep- 
resent the old, the new, and the ideal, as far as the 
ideal can be embodied in tenement-house build- 
ing. I do not think that is very far. However, 
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it may be that even that ideal is unattainable 
upon Manhattan Island, where land is scarce and 
dear. The Riverside tenements are in Brooklyn. 
But equally are the others unendurable. 

The old block is the heritage of a bad past. 
It is on the East Side, at Canal and Chrystie 
streets, and typical of hundreds. In it are 
housed, in round numbers, 2,500 human beings 
on 80,000 square feet of land. There are 500 
babies in the block, and pretty nearly that num- 
ber of dark rooms, but not a bathtub. Dark 
rooms and babies in juxtaposition fatten the un- 
dertaker’s bank-account. The combination made 
the last tenement-house commission put the stig- 
ma of ‘infant slaughter houses”? upon the rear 
tenements, and caused the board of health to de- 
stroy a hundred of them. There are some left 
in the block shown in the picture. Rear .tene- 
ments are not necessarily shambles, but on gen- 
eral principles they are not fit to exist. Just 
now there is a shamefaced sort of disposition to 
excuse them, because the builder of the modern 
double-decker has grabbed more than his share 
of the lot for his one building. It happens that 
I have right before me the figures showing what 
the destruction of one nest of rear tenements 
meant to the tenants that remained and to thie 
city. Irefer to the barracks at Nos. 308-316 Mott 
Street. For seven years,—from 1890 to 1896, 
inclusive,—the annual death-rate of these houses, 
front and. rear, had been 39.56. In some years 
it was over 45. That was with a population of 
260, reduced by a mighty ‘police effort from 
nearly twice that number in the eighties. At 
that time the murder of infants by the wretched 
slum went right on. I remember a year in 
which one-third of all the babies in the houses 
died—-‘‘ by the will of God,” said the priest. I 
sometimes wondered how the undertaker main- 
tained his gravity, knowing, as he did, that a 
cemetery corporation held the mortgage on the 
barracks. It was a grim coincidence, to put it 
mildly. However, the death-rate came down 
to 39.56, while the general city death-rate was 
24. Then came the wreckers, and tore down 
the rear houses. Where they stood the sun 
shines in now, and the children play. The ten- 
ants of the rear houses moved away. In the 
front houses there remain 143 Italians. In the 
three years of sunshine the death-rate has av- 
eraged 16.28, or less than the general city death- 
rate in those years ! 

It is just as well for the commission to go slow 
in countenancing rear tenements of any kind. 
They inevitably tend the way of the barracks. 
Anything does that is hidden away, and not 
under constant surveillance—saying which is in 
no way a plea for the double-decker abomination 
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TYPICAL EAST-SIDE TENEMENT BLOCK, WHERE 2,500 PERSONS ARE SHELTERED ON 80,000 SQUARE FEET OF LAND. ONLY 
PLAYGROUND FOR OVER 1,000 CHILDREN. 


shown in the other picture. That shows what 
we are coming to—have come to already, to a 
large extent. As that block looks any tenement- 
house block may come to look under the present 
building laws. There are already many that are 
very like it; and all over the city the older 
houses are being torn down to make room for the 
tenement with four families on each floor, six 
and even seven stories high, if the builder puts 
iron beams in the two lower stories, and of any 
heights he chooses, if he makes it fire-proof 
throughout. That is the law, which the super- 
intendent of buildings says is satisfactory. <A 
block on the West Side, in the latitude of Sixty- 
first Street, which is almost identical with the 
one in the picture, contains 4,000 tenants to-day. 
Add two stories and you have 6,000. The 
question will present itself then, in a way not to 
be ignored, how those crowds are to be taken up 
by streets that were laid out when houses were 
built to contain two or three families and not 
thirty. It will be an easy question to answer. 
The photographs of air-shafts give a sugges- 
tion of how life is lived within such a block, and 
of the quality of home feeling that may be ex- 
pected to grow there. These air-shafts were 
built upon the charitable supposition that they 
would bring down light and air to the tenants. 
Some twilight they do bring, and they fetch up 
a good deal of foul air from below for general 
distribution. The daily papers have recorded, 
almost every day this past winter, their chief 
function—that of serving as chimneys for every 
fire that breaks out in a tenement. From being 
avery doubtful blessing, they become then the 
source of instant peril. The fire is communicated 


to every floor before the tenants can run for their 
lives. I have not kept an account of the num- 
ber of lives lost through this cause since the 
beginning of the year, but it is shockingly large. 

A comparison between this block and Mr. 
White’s Riverside tenements strikes at once the 
keynote of the trouble with New York, in the 25- 
foot lot. So soon as that is got rid of, the tene- 
ment-house problem, as we now know it, at 
least, will cease to exist. But how is it to be 
got rid of ? You cannot deprive a man of his 
property by law without compensation, and to 
say that he shall not build on his lot is to do that. 
The municipality cannot buy all the 25-foot lots 
in the city, for they are all of that size. It can, 
however, say that a man shall not do that with 











BABY IN DARK TENEMENT HALL. 


(Its only playground.) 
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A BLOCK AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN BUILT UP SOLID WITH ‘* DOUBLE-DECKERS.”’ 


his lot which makes of it a nuisance and a threat 
to all the rest of us. It can so restrict his build- 
ing in the general interest as to take the usurious 
profits out of it, and so persuade him to be rea- 
sonable. And why, by the way, should usury 
in land and in houses be permitted, when it is 
punished in cash transactions? We shall hear 
from the ‘‘ poor landlord,” during the next six 
months. Landlords have their troubles, but 
they are well paid for enduring them The old 
block in the picture brings in, when it is full— 
and it is always full—over $113,000 a year in 
rents. Over on the West Side they are putting 
up fire-proof tenements to prove that they can 
be made profitable. The plea caught one East- 
Side landlord’s ear, and he sent for the young 
architect superintending their erection. He was 
willing to build fire-proof houses ; they might 
sell quickly, he thought; but when he learned 
that they were expected to pay 6 per cent., he 
turned up his nose and dismissed the architect. 
Nothing less than 20 per cent. would satisfy 
him ; 30 per cent. was better. 

The landlord has rights, but the common- 
wealth is not bound to respect them, if they do 
it injury. He has no more right to poison a citi- 
zen, or corrupt the morals of a voter, with a bad 
tenement than he has to kill him with an axe. The 
great gain we made by the work of the last tene- 
ment-house commission was that this was nailed 
as a fact not to be disputed. The community 


‘the law died. 


asserted its right to destroy property unfit tu 
exist, and did destroy such property. It weak- 
ened at the last moment and compromised with 
the landlord, who took all he could get ; but the 
principle was established. In Massachusetts they 
stood their ground, and the right of the com- 
monwealth to protect itself was not questioned. 
The commission will advance no revolutionary 
proposition. It will draw the line sharper, and 
the line will stand. The Gilder Commission 
pointed out, five years ago, that the double- 
decker was bad. The community is ready to 
take the next step with the commission, and say 
that no more double-deckers shall be built. 
What shall take its place? How shall its 
twenty or thirty families be housed on the 25-foot 
lot in any other way? These are questions for 
the commission to debate. The competition of 
170 architects at ~he recent tenement-house exhi- 
bition furnished a wealth of suggestions, but few 
that took cognizance of the 25-foot lot. Per- 
haps the time has come for taking the bull by 
the horns by declaring that only so many and 
no more shall be housed on a given area. There 
used to be a provision in the law that the height 
of tenements should bear a certain ratio to the 
width of the street—the same, if I remember 
rightly, which Nero decreed in ancient Rome. 
Five stories became the maximum under that 
law ; but when it paid the builder to go higher, 
It may be that the time has come 
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to set a limit to the height of tenements as well 
as to their length on the lot. The bad builder has 
had his day too long. Why should not the hon- 
est builder be encouraged by a rebate of taxes, 
for instance, as a premium on a good house ? 
If the other followed in his steps for the sake of 
what there was in it, that would be cause only 
for congratulation. Would it not be a good 
stroke of business for the city to encourage the 
building of fire-proof decent tenements by re- 
mitting taxes, or a part of them for a season, at 
least ? Thirty families under one roof is not de- 
cent. 

There is an obvious suggestion of an entering- 
wedge in the proposition to license thé tenements 
that now exist to hold so many tenants, and no 
more. The plan was advanced by the first tene- 
ment-house commission that considered the sub- 
ject and put in the first tenement-house bill sub- 
mitted to the Legislature ; but it was stricken 
out, at the instance of the landlords. Since 
then, laws have been passed requiring the regis- 
tration of all tenement landlords as a first step 
toward holding them to full responsibility ; but 
the law remains a dead letter. The landlords 
are still unregistered. To license their houses 
would at once compel their registration, and so 











AIR-SHAFT IN AN EAST-SIDE TENEMENT. 


(Closed at both ends. Bedrooms pitch dark: sixty windows 
open on this air-shaft.) 


accomplish the beneficent purpose of the law. 
Incidentally, the license money, which at three 
or even two dollars a house; would amount to 
$100,000 or more, might be used to pay the 
salaries of the sanitary police, who exist solely to 
watch the tenements and their owners. It would 
be simply fair play. 

In Manchester, England, tenement blocks have 
been built on a 40-foot strip inclosing a central 
park. The municipality bought the land’ and 
sold the strip to builders under restrictions. The 
result is houses in which there cannot be a dark 
room. They are not handsome; but they com- 
bine a chance for the children with homes for 
the workers, in a way that offers a very perti- 
nent suggestion to New York. Our city has had 
to buy many blocks of late years for neighbor- 
hood parks, because of the congestion of the 
neighborhood. As that congestion increases 
with the taller buildings, the need for more 
parks will increase, too. It is not desirable that 
New York should become a tenement-house 
landlord at this stage, but it might not be amiss 
to try the Manchester experiment—at least for 
once. It would be much as if the back-yards in 
a tenement block had all been cleared and turned 
into a common garden, with openings on the 
cross-streets. Such a proposition has, in fact, 
been made; but it involves a readjustment of 
property interests that makes it hardly feasi- 
ble. 

In any event, there will probably have to be 
such areadjustment. Whichever way one turns, 
it seems to be unavoidable. The delicate task 
before the committee is to propose one that will 
do the least violence to the Anglo-Saxon rever- 
ence for property, which is one of the strong 
traits of the race, and so provoke the least oppo- 
sition while accomplishing the most good. Signs 
are not wanting to show that such a proposition 
will get a respectful hearing. That it may not 
crystallize into law at once is of less moment. 
The thing is to get it up for discussion now. 
The proper function of a commission like this 
one is to register public opinion and nail it to the 
highest standard of its day, and, having done 
that, set up the standard upon a still higher peak, 
toward which it may labor and strive. That was 
the wise purpose of the Gilder Tenement- House 
Committee in urging the appointment of a new 
commission every five years. It took us a long 
way by getting us committed to parks and play- 
grounds and better houses, and left us where it 
had to, to wait till public opinion had made 
steam enough for another pull. It is that pull 
which the Roosevelt Commission is now about to 
give. That has been the history of tenement- 
house commissions since the first one declared 
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that the tenants were better than the houses they 
lived in. That was a discovery at the time. 
We have gone on making discoveries ever since, 
and we are not done yet. 

The commission is empowered to examine into 
the houses not only, but their safety, rents, 
morals, and ‘‘all other phases of the so-called 
tenement-house question that can affect the pub- 
lic welfare.” It will have enough to do. The 
sweat-shop evil lies right on the surface as a sub- 
ject of inquiry. The factory law, good as it is, 
has not suppressed it. The commission has it in 
its power to powerfully aid the enforcement of 
this law, upon which the governor has set his 
heart. It can give another lift to the play- 
grounds cause, temporarily shelved or relegated 
to private philanthropy to foster. It is the busi- 
ness of the city to provide its children with a 
chance to play, if it wants clean men and clean citi- 
zens. It can put life into the health department, 
which lies withered under political rule.. It was 
once the pride of our country. It may even be 
able to convince the Building Department that it 
is not the immaculate executor of a perfect build- 
ing law, for one thing by banishing ‘‘ discre- 
tion” from the enforcement of the law. Not 
iong ago I viewed in a Western city the slum in 
all its pristine nastiness, and when I asked how 
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it came to grow so quickly, I was told that there 
was not a law or an ordinance in that town that 
had not ‘‘ discretion’ tacked on toit. The result 
was that not one of them was enforced. Nothing 
was done. We have our full share of that sort 
of thing. 

With the bridges and tunnels that are now 
coming to cross our rivers, and the efforts made 
to tempt factories and their hands out of town to 
suburban settlements, all of which together are 
going to give anew meaning to the old saying 
that the worker must ‘live near his work,” the 
commission can help open a real ‘¢ way out” of 
the slum by preparing public opinion to demand 
cheap working-hour fares on trolley cars and 
railroads, as they have them in England and 
elsewhere. All these things need to be done. 
When they are done and the fate of the double- 
decker has been sealed, or at all events a plane of 
reasonable settlement has been found, there will 
still be time to discuss the question whether the 
whole matter should be put into the hands of a 
separate commission, appointed by and backed 
by the State, or the responsibility for it settled 
more firmly upon a health department whose 
vast powers were judicially wielded, and patiently 
borne, when it was freed from the incubus and 
dictation of the district leader. 








THE RIVERSIDE TENEMENTS IN BROOKLYN. 
(Owned by Alfred T. White, a member of the Tenement-House Commission.) 
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HISTORIC OLD MOUNT KEARSARGE, WITHIN VIEW OF WHICH ARE CLUSTERED A 
DOZEN OR MORE BOYS’ CAMPS. 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS. 


BY LOUIS ROUILLION. 


Fe nine months of the year the city school- 

boy is under careful supervision. His 
needs are studied, and are more or less adequate- 
ly met. At any rate there exist definite ar- 
rangements, both at home and in school, for 
providing him a chance to express himself and 
to grow. But until the present decade no at- 
tempt has been made to organize the life of boys 
during the remaining three months of the year 
—those included in the long summer vacation. 
For many boys the coveted vacation-time is a 
period of wasted opportunities and disappointed 
hopes. The boy of the tenement district is 
turned loose on the streets with nothing in par- 
ticular to do. The boy whose parents can take 
him to the country fares even worse. If he finds 
himself in the artificial and uncongenial atmos- 
phere of a summer hotel, his case is pitiable. Ii 
he is intrusted to a private tutor or mentor, 
there is still something to be desired; for no 
older person, however much he may be liked, 
can take the place of boon companions equal 
in age. And if he is set adrift in a country- 
side to chum with whatever companions chance 
may throw in his way, he is still likely to 
fall short of the royal good time his soul hungers 
for. For boys in their teens cannot, as a rule, 
order their lives to their own satisfaction. As 
little in the summer time as in the winter can 
they get along without the initiative and the 
restraint of older leaders. 

How to provide boys from nine to nineteen 
with the conditions that make for an ideal sum- 
mer outing, is a problem deserving of as careful 
study as any other problem of modern education. 
Parents and teachers are alike interested in its 


wise solution: both have much at stake; for, 
as goes the summer, it may almost be said, so 
goes the year. 

One of the practical solutions of this problem, 
a solution to which much attention has been 
given during the past decade, and which in the 
writer’s opinion deserves much wider applica- 
tion than at present it has, it is the purpose of 
this sketch to describe. 

The summer-camp idea thus conceives the 
problem and its solution. The aim is to afford 
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Rochester, N. Y., Junior Camp. 
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WATERMELON DAY IN THE ROCHESTER, N. Y., JUNIOR CAMP, 


the boy a thoroughly wholesome outdoor life 
during the summer months, under conditions 
that will contribute, in the largest measure, to 
his spiritual and physical growth. The require- 
ments are, that he should have the constant com- 
radeship of other boys, the sympathetic com- 
panionship of strong men, the freest opportunity 
to wander over field and mountain—to swim, 
fish, row ; to exercise every true impulse of his 
nature freely and without restraint. Aside from 
exceptional circumstances, as the necessity for 
making up school-work 1n which he may be de- 
ficient and for which no other time is available, 
he should be kept away from text-books. This 
does not include reference to books on geology, 
botany, or kindred sciences that should at this 
time be most meaningful to 
him, because of his natural 
and free contact with these 
sciences. 

The conditions of the prob- 
lems are, we believe, most 
nearly met by the summer 
camps-for boys that are now 
established institutions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 
These camps fall into three 
quite clearly marked groups : 
the natural-science camp, the 
camps conducted in connec- 
tion with the boys’ branches 
of the Y. M. C. A., and the 
‘camps for the sons of the 
well-to-do classes. 

A type of the first of the 
above camps is the ‘ Nat- 
ural-Science Camp,”’ situated 





on the shores of Canandaigua 
Lake, in the State of New 
York. This camp has just 
rounded out its first decade, 
and is in a flourishing con- 
dition. It is under the di- 
rection of an enthusiastic ed- 
ucator, assisted by a corps of 
college men—specialists in 
their particular lines, as bot- 
any, geology, taxidermy, etc. 
The camp is conducted on a 
military basis. The aim of 
the director, as expressed in 
the camp prospectus, is ‘‘ to 
provide an ideal outing for 
young people.”” To quote 
further: ‘‘ An institution for 
this purpose should be so 
planned that the student shall 
have aroyal good time ;_ that 
his health may be substantially improved, and 
that his love of Nature may be cultivated. . . 
The departure from all that is artificial in our 
mode of living, and a return to the outdoor life 
of primitive man, produces the same vigorous 
vitality to-day that it did in the Indians and the 
early settlers who lived this way long ago. . 
The classes in the various sciences are not con- ' 
ducted on the text-book and recitation plan, as 
are those of the ordinary school, but are perhaps 
best described as walks and talks with the in- 
structors. Each morning, at eight o’clock, the 
companies fall in on the color line; the various 
announcements for the day are made, after which, 
on each Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, the campers report to their instructors, and 








FILLING THE BEDS, FIRST DAY, ROCHESTER, N. Y., JUNIOR CAMP AT CONESUS LAKE. 

















SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS. 


start on their trips, returning to camp at eleven 
o'clock. On Wednesday and Saturday mornings 
a lecture takes the place of the regular expedi- 
tions for the day. No text-books are used.” In 
this camp, as in those subsequently described, 
athletics are given a foremost place. The camp 
period covers the months of July and August. 
The charge is nine dollars per week. 

The camps in connection with the boys’ 
branches of the Y. M. C A. are quite numer- 
ous. The camp periods are of short duration, 
varying from one to four weeks, and the cost to 
the camper is but from three to between five and 
six dollars per week. The camps are of two 
kinds: those local in character and those under 
control of the State committees. There are many 
local camps in New England. A partial list is as 
follows: Camp Hartwell, on Narragansett Bay ; 
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WHERE MEALS ARE SERVED. THE LODGE-CAMP, 
PENACOOK, 


Camp Jennings, on Seaconnet River; South- 
bridge Camp, on Lake Pookookapog, Fiskdale, 
Mass. ; Camp Sprague, on Mount Hope, Bristol, 
R. I.; Camp Buel, on Lake Buel, Monterey, 
Mass. ; Camp Brooks, on Chebaco Lake, Essex, 
Mass. ; Camp Peabody, on Suntang Lake, Lynn- 
field, Mass. ; Camp As-you-like-it, on Swanzey 
Lake, Swanzey, N. H.; Camp Merrimac, on Ips- 
wich Bluffs, Ipswich, Mass.; High-Rock Camp, 
on Norwich Pond, Norwich, Mass.; and the 
Watertown Boys’ Camp, on the Charles River. 
The Massachusetts State Camp is situated on Sil- 
ver Lake, near Plymouth, and is known as Camp 
Durreli. 

In New York State there are fewer camps. The 
State Camp—Camp Dudley—is mentioned below. 
The Albany Association has a camp on No-Man’s 
Island in Lake Champlain, and the Kingston 
boys camp on the shores of Twin Lake, in Dutch- 
ess County. A most successful camp is the 
Rochester Junior, on Conesus Lake. Boys from 
Geneva, Batavia, Lockport, Auburn, Fairport, 








“CAMP SHAND,”’ LANCASTER, PA, 


and other towns in the neighborhood of Roch- 
ester are guests at the Junior Camp. This 
custom of having a single camp draw upon a 
more or less extensive area is quite general. 
Camp Shand, on Mount Gretna, Pa., is a flourish- 


ing camp of the boys of Lancaster, Pa. There 
are but a few boys’ camps in the South. Mobile, 


Ala., has had one for several years. 

The. boys’ camp idea is taking root in the 
West, and although there are fewer camps than 
in the States mentioned above, there is an abun- 
dance of enthusiasm that promises the establish- 
ment of many new camps when the idea is more 
fully understood. Cleveland and Cincinnati have 
camps, as have also the Indianapolis Juniors, 
under the name of the ‘‘ Boys’ Brigade.’”’ Camp 
Hope, on Lake Beulah, Wis., is a live, up-to- 
date camp, which justifies the allusion above to 
‘enthusiasm.’’ The publication of a daily pa- 
per, during the camp period, is but one of the 


























A UNIT GROUP OF COUNSELOR AND TENT-MATES AT CAMP 
PENACOOK,. 
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many methods that these Camp-Hope boys have 
of giving expression to their intense activity. 
Michigan has Camp Gay, on Green Lake, eigh- 
teen miles southeast of Grand Rapids. Iowa 
claims two camps, one for the boys of Waterloo 
and one for those of Dubuque. The latter camp 
is situated on the banks of the Mississippi, at 
Armsworth Springs. Portland, Oregon, has an 
annual camp in the woods, where rumor has it 
that the boys kill bears. San Francisco boys 
pitch their tents on the beach. Among the camp 
pioneers should be placed the Winnipeg Asso- 
ciation. The site of their camp is a most ro- 
mantic one, being none other than the mystical 
‘¢ Lake of the Woods” of our boyhood’s dreams. 
The association owns the island used for camp- 
ing purposes. Another association similarly 
blessed is that at Montreal; and, last but not 
least, comes the Maritime Boys’ Camp, which is 
so popular that it is carried on in two sections, 
in order to accommodate the hordes of spirited 
youngsters who appreciate a jolly outing. One 
section holds forth at River John, in Nova 
Scotia, and the other on Long Island, Kenne- 
becasis River, in New Brunswick. 

A typical camp of this class is Camp Dudley, 
the camp of the Associations of New York and 
New Jersey. It is delightfully situated on Lake 
Champlain, near Westport, N. Y. — Its sixteenth 
season opens early in July, and closes early in 
August. The tone of the camp is distinctly re- 
ligious. The campers occupy tents 12 by 14 
feet in size, from 8 to 14 boys being accommodated 
in each tent. The tents are without floors, the 
boys sleeping on rubber blankets spread upon 
the ground. They arise at 7, have breakfast 
at 7.30, followed by Bible study from 8 to 8.30. 
The rest of the morning is devoted to outdoor 
sports. At noon comes the 
dip for those that can swim, 
followed by dinner. The af- 
ternoon is given up to having 
a general good time. At 4.30 
there is a dip in shallow wa- 
ter for non-swimmers. In 
the twilight, games of a jolly 
nature are indulged in, in 
which the camp-leaders take 
a hearty part. As darkness 
approaches the camp-fire is 
lighted, college songs are 
sung; these giving way to 
those of a sacred character, 
and these again followed in 
turn by a ten-minute talk on 
some religious topic. 

The whole question of camp 
government is very simple. 
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THE MARITIME BOYS’ CAMP, NOVA SCOTIA, CANADA. 





There is one recognized head of the camp, known 
as the camp-leader, and under him are from 20 
to 25 assistant leaders, each having a certain 
rank ; and the ranking leader, at any time or 
place, is responsible for the party under him. 
The camp last summer numbered 153 boys and 
25 leaders. 

The camp idea has reached its best expression 
in the final group of camps in the above classifi- 
cation. In these we find most nearly fulfilled 
the requirements of the stated problem. Their 
general aims, as well as methods of attainment, 
are so nearly identical that they may advanta- 
geously be considered as a composite. The first 
requisite to a camp is its site, and in each case a 
happy selection has been made. They are all 
situated on or near a body of water, and without 
exception embrace mountain views. The prox- 
imity to mountains permits of hardy climbs, and 
delightful nights spent on the summits, with only 
the stars for canopy. The lakes permit of swim- 
ming, boating, and fishing. Another requisite 
is a body of young men to act as directors and 
leaders, who are thoroughly in sympathy with 
boys, who express in their own character the at- 
tainment of a healthful manliness, and who are 
possessed with an enthusiastic love for outdoor 
life. Here, then, we have the three factors of 
our problem brought together—the boy, his 
friend, and the right summer environment: The 
boys are a selected group. The camp is in no 
way reformatory in character; therefore, only 
boys of sound and clean minds are permitted as 
campers. The young men who act as counselors 
and directors are, with few exceptions, college 
men. They are generally specialists in some line 


of activity which it is the purpose of the camp to 
further. 


Thus, one is chosen to direct the field- 
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work in botany or geology, another to look after 
manual training, and still another to lead the 
camp singing, or, it may be, the sports. A 
many-sided activity is demanded by camp con- 
ditions. It has been found, as a result of ex- 
perience, that a camp is successful and fulfills its 
purpose only in so far as it furnishes a definite 
mode for the expression of this activity. More 
than one camp has, for its fundamental working 
principle, manual training; another camp puts 
forward as its gospel the doctrine of the dignity 
of labor; and the pampered son of a railroad 
magnate here learns a valuable lesson by the 
simple process of washing dishes and doing police 
duty. But to the casual observer these camps 
all appear much alike, and as though actuated, 
as they are, by the same basal principles. He 
sees a group of jolly, hardy youngsters, scantily 
clad, without hats and many times without shoes, 
living a perfectly natural life, fulfilling the boy’s 
own ideal. 

The general plan of the 
camp’s material equipment 
includes a large building, 
with a great open fireplace 
built of native rocks, fur- 
nished with tables and chairs, 
a piano, and a carefully se- 
lected library of up-to-date 
books for boys. A photo- 
graphic dark-room is parti- 
tioned off, also a storeroom 
for boat-furnishings, fishing- 
tackle, etc. This building 
is the focus of the camp’s 
interests. It serves as a 
dining-hall, and in the even- 
ing presents a picture of hap- 
py good-fellowship in its 
group of young men and 
boys gathered about the fire 
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of blazing logs, telling sto- 
ries, singing songs to the 
accompaniment of banjo, 
guitar, and piano, and shar- 
ing in the prevailing spirit 
of comradeship. Clustered 
about this building are the 
tents, each accommodating 
seven or eight boys and one 
of the camp counselors. 
The latter is the special ad- 
viser of the group in his 
charge, and the responsibil- 
ity for their well-being rests 
primarilyon him. The equip- 
ment further includes a num- 
ber of boats, a dock, and a 
swimming-raft. Minor buildings are a kitchen 
and anice-house. The government of the camps 
is invested in a camp-council composed of the 
director and his assistants. The question of dis- 
cipline hardly enters into the problem, because 
of the naturalness of camp-life, possessing, as it 
does, none of the restrictions of the more arti- 
ficial school-life. 

The mornings are devoted to the more serious 
work of the camp, manual training, field-work in 
geology and botany, and, for the few, the study 
and recitation requisite to making up deficiencies 
in school-work, or for preparation for admission 
to college. One camp points proudly to a fleet 
of boats, a number of well-built huts, a wharf, 
and a swimming-raft as a partial result of its 
work in manual training. The afternoons are 
spent in various sports. A baseball nine is an 
important adjunct to every well-regulated camp, 
and receives most loyal support. Tramps to the 
numerous points of interest about camp are al- 
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NATURAL SCIENCE CAMP, CANANDAIGUA LAKE, N, Y. 
THE SENECA SULPHUR SPRING. 








ways in order. These tramps frequently mean 
trips of from three to ten days, the party camp- 
ing whenever overtaken by night. It is the law 
of the jaunt to take a dip in every lake and stream 
encountered. Imagine the joy of coming unex- 
pectedly upon astream or lake! One wild shout, 
a mad rush for the shore, clothes doffed in a 
jiffy, and the next minute a score or two of am- 
phibious animals sporting in the cool water! A 
wagon accompanies the longer trips, but the only 
person privileged to ride is that most important 
functionary of all, the camp-cook. Swinging 
along in single file, keeping step to the music of 
their own rich young voices singing some popu- 
lar air, the lads form a happy group. Never a 
care is theirs; they are, for the time being, one 
with the birds. A striking piece of their attire 
is the rough-rider’s hat, worn with a boyish jaunti- 
ness. Two holes cut in the side serve as a re- 
ceptacle for a tooth-brush. About the rim is 
marked in black ink the record of previous 
tramps, giving the date and the distance walked. 
During the winter months this hat adorns the 
wall of a boy’s room, and is treasured as a sou- 
venir of truly happy days. 

Another source of keen enjoyment to camp 
boys is the building of their own huts in which 
to live. These are often quite picturesque, being 
built along the shores in the shadow of over- 
hanging trees. Two boys at one of the camps 
made a radical departure from the time-honored 
method of hut-building. They built a raft of 
logs, securely fastened together, and floored with 
rough boards. Upon this they framed a hut of 
slabs with the bark on, and shingled the roof. 
The finished appearance was that of a log cabin. 
The raft was towed out into the lake and secured 
on a ‘‘sunken-island,”’ so-called. Never was 
titled lord more proud of his castle than were 
these boys of their handiwork. A pennant upon 
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NATURAL SCIENCE CAMP, CANANDAIGUA LAKE, N. Y. 
THE MORNING WASH. 










a slender pole above the hut announced the fact 
that the proprietors were at home. As the 
music of the camp-bugle resounded across the 
water in the early morning, two frousy heads 
were poked out of the cabin windows, and a few 
minutes later two laddies are seen rapidly pad- 
dling their canoe toward camp to be in time for 
breakfast. Fur, be it known, a dire punishment 
awaits tardiness to meals—no less a punishment 
than compelling a hungry boy to wait until other 
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hungry boys are through eating. And then 
there are the temporary huts of pine boughs that 
serve as shelter during the nights spent upon 
some mountain summit, or beside a distant lake. 
How sound and refreshing the sleep on a bed of 
fir-balsam, with the stars peeping in between the 
boughs of the hastily constructed hut! These 
typical instances of the joys of camp-days could 
be extended almost without limit ; but let them 
suffice as suggesting camp possibilities in their 
line. 

The camp period extends from eight to ten 
weeks, and the average charge is $150 inclusive 
of all expenses. A physician is generally in- 
cluded in the personnel of the camp ; but his po- 
sition is a sinecure, as a case of sickness is a rare 
exception. 

At present there are about a dozen camps of 
this class, the majority situated within view of 
old Kearsarge Mountain in New Hampshire. 
Among the best known of them are: Camp As- 


quam and Camp Algonquin, on Squam Lake, 
Holderness ; Camp Idlewild, on Lake Winnepe- 
saukee ; Camp Sunapee, on the lake of the same 
name ; Camp Penacook, on Keyser Lake, North 
Sutton ; Camp Pasquaney, on New Found Lake, 
Bridgewater ; Camp Marienfeld, Chesham,—all 
of the above in New Hampshire; Champlain 
Camp, on Malet’s Bay, Vermont, and Camp 
*Rondack, on Lower Saranac Lake, New York. 
Each issues an illustrated booklet descriptive of 
its aim and purpose. The keynote of the spirit 
of this boys’ camp movement is aptly given in 
the introductory paragraph of one of the booklets 
above referred to: ‘* A camp in the woods bor- 
dering cn a beautiful lake, breathing the healthful, 
bracing air of the pines, viewing Nature in her 
ever-changing moods, living a free, outdoor life, 
and having at all times the sympathetic com- 
panionship of young men of refinement, experi- 
ence, and character—is not this an ideal summer 
outing for a boy ?”’ 
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SOME EVERY-DAY FACTS ABOUT HORSELESS CARRIAGES, WITH 


Foe some year's now we have read much about 

the automobile and its great future. We 
have heard that horses must disappear from our 
streets ere long; we know that self-propelling 














STEAM MOTOR STANHOPE. 


(Weighs less than 500 pounds and costs from $650 to $750. 
Gasoline is the fuel producing the steam. Speed from 1 to 
40 milesan hour. An expert has run this carriage 72 miles 
on average roads with 234 gallons of gasoline, at a cost of 
17% cents. One supply of water lasted 48 miles. Under 
favorable conditions the carriage has climbed a 36 per cent. 
incline.) 


ambulances, fire-engines, army wagons, plows, 
trucks, etc., will soon be familiar as the trolley 
cars ; we have seen amazing statistics of motor- 
carriage factories springing up on every side, with 
hundreds of millions invested. But, I faney, 
until recently the average man has regarded all 
this as applying to some one else—not to him ; 
to the world at large, to the rich. He has gone 
on riding in street-cars, taking cabs, or hiring 
livery turnouts, and never thought of blossoming 
forth with an automobile of his own. 

But of late the average man has been stirred to 
a different kind of interest in this horseless inva- 
sion—a personal interest ; for scarcely can he go 
forth of a Sunday afternoon but he meets his 
friend Jones or his friend Smith (and a lady) 
rolling complacently down the avenue on some 


THEIR SEVERAL ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. 


BY CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 








trim, swift-moving contrivance that buzzes and 
flashes past to the general admiration. He won- 
ders where Jones or Smith got that thing from ; 
speculates on its cost and advantages ; thinks he 
would like, to try one himself: presently has a 
chance to try one, and, presto! the seed is sown. 
By the fact that he has marveled and yearned, 
this average man has joined the swelling army of 
those who would fain possess an automobile— 
nay more, who propose to possess one as soon as 
may be. How large this army of yearners is, 
one may judge from the fact that department 
stores are already announcing automobiles among 


‘ their special attractions. 


It is for this average man and his friends that 
I am writing now—for busy, non-scientific peo- 
ple, who are wavering on the edge of a resolve 
to buy an automobile, and would welcome a little 
light on the subject ; would like some facts—not 
too many—about the various makes and motive- 
powers ; about cost, weight, expense of running, 
efficiency, danger, advantages and disadvan- 
tages,—all told simply and, if possible, impar- 
tially. 

At the start we may take it as true that only 
three kinds of self-propelling carriages are offered 
for our choice—elegtric carriages, gasoline car- 
riages, and steam carriages. Other kinds, driven 
by compressed air, alcohol, acetylene gas, etc., 
may be disregarded as still in the experimental 
stage and not for us. What we want is some- 
thing that has gone through the inevitable period 
of groping and mistakes, and developed the three 
essential qualities of safety, simplicity, and effi- 
ciency. Given these three, we may let cost or 
beauty decide ; without these three, no automo- 
bile shall tempt us, be it ever so swift or cheap. 

Safety, simplicity, and efficiency! As to the 
first-named, one may say that there is no reason 
for fear, whatever the choice be. Steam car- 
riages will not explode, gasoline carriages will 
not take fire, and electric carriages will give no 
shock to the rider—at least, the chance of such 
accident is entirely remote, like the chance of a 
house falling. 

I may add, however, that while all these car- 
riages are safe from accidents caused by the pro- 
pelling engine (as elaborate tests have shown), 
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there is an element of dan- 
ger in driving an automo- 
bile due to the driver’s lack 
of skill or lack of nerve. 
The one may be soon cor- 
rected ; for it is a simple 
matter to manage an auto- 
mobile of whatever kind— 
a lever to draw, a handle to 
turn, a knob under foot to 
press; that is the whole 
story, and two hours will 
give full mastery. But 
lack of nerve is another 
thing, and may constitute 
a very real danger insep- 
arably connected with 
steering a  swift-moving 
vehicle along crowded 
No doubt there are 





ways. 
men (and many women) 
quite unfit for such re- 


sponsibility, just as there 
are men and women unfit 
for mountain climbing. 
This I realized the other 
afternoon, as we automo- 
biled down Fifth Avenue 
(i suppose we must have 
that verb), at the time of heaviest carriage 
traffic, and caught my breath as the young man 
steering threaded his way between wheels and 
horses, and shot down lanes of vehicles where an 
inch’s wavering or a second’s hesitation would 
have meant collision. His control of the car- 
riage seemed marvelous—though only what bi- 
cyclists do daily. He stopped instantly, went 
ahead with a sudden rush; then stopped again 
within six feet, turned in a horse’s length, went 








A GASOLINE AUTOMOBILE. 


(This machine will compete in the French International 
Contest June 14, 1900.) 








A STEAM-DRIVEN STANHOPE CLIMBING A STEEP COUNTRY HILL. 


slow, backed, and did all with scarcely an effort. 
Any experienced driver of any good automobile 
would do the same (the machines all admit of it); 
but the man at the handles must keep his head, 
not only on crowded thoroughfares, but on subur- 
ban boulevards or fine country-roads, especially 
on down-grades, where bursts of speed may be in- 
dulged in. A man who boasts of no nerves may 
find some in him when four wheels jump forward 
under him (perhaps under wife or child, too) at 
the rate of forty miles an hour. To be sure of 
yourself, then, as well as of your carriage, is a 
good rule of the road for this new diversion. 
Coming now to our second requirement of 
simplicity, there is no doubt the electric carriage 
shows marked superiority here over the other two. 
It is quite free from machinery; and, once the 
batteries that drive it are stowed away, there is 
nothing to do but steer by the handles—some 
simple movements of hands and feet that any one 
can know by heart in a single ride. The electric 
carriage runs smoothly without noise or vibra- 
tion ; there is no fire in it, no smell about it, 
nothing to break or get out of order; no gauges 
to watch, no tangle of oily, grimy parts—all of 
this in pleasantest contrast to both steam carriage 
and gasoline carriage, which call for no small 
mechanical knowledge and handiness on the 
driver’s part. He must be skilled, not only in 
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AN ELECTRIC DEMI MAIL PHAETON, 


(Runs about 25 miles with one charge. Speed, 14 miles per 
hour. Will climb 8 per cent. grades. Costs 1% cents per 
mile to operate, and $80 per year to maintain battery. 
Weighs 2,300 pounds, and costs $2,600.) 


steering, but in practical engine-running ; for 
under him, in the carriage body, are tucked 
away almost as many things as one would find in 
an engine-room. In the gasoline carriage, for 
instance, is a heavy iron flywheel, a gasoline 
tank, a set of cylinders where gasoline is con- 
tinuously exploded (this produces the motion), 
an electric battery to give the sparks that ex- 
plode the gas, a water-jacket to cool the cylinders 
during explosions, a pump to feed this water- 
jacket—all these connected by rods, cams, levers, 
gear-wheels, and valves that seem, I am sure, 
sadiy complicated to the average man. In 
vain they tell him he will master it all in a 
couple of days;—he has grave doubts on the 
subject. 

Nor is the steam carriage much simpler, 
though more compact. It contains a water-tank 
for the boiler-feed, a steam chamber to muffle 
the exhaust, a pair of steam cylinders of marine 
engine pattern, a tank of gasoline (not for ex- 
ploding, but for fuel like coal in a furnace), a 
boiler with some 300 copper tubes, a burner un- 
der the boiler fed by vaporized gasoline, a tank 
of high-pressure air to drive gasoline into this 
burner, and the usual connecting parts with 
water-gauge, steam-gauge, air-gauge, safety- 
valve, throttle-lever, reversing-lever,—all the 
essential features of a locomotive here in minia- 
ture, and no toy locomotive, be it understood, 
but one that will hold its own with ordinary 
trains, and may be speeded up to forty miles an 
hour or more; the fastest automobile in the 





world is this, and therefore the man who drives 
it must take good heed that he be competent. 
Indeed, the New York law requires that any 
person who would operate a steam carriage in 
this city or State shall obtain an engineer’s license, 
issued only to those who have passed a prescribed 
examination. Entirely proper is this law, and its 
application should extend to all motor carriages ; 
for it is absolute folly for any one to go forth on 
one of these powerful and rapid vehicles (as 
some too eager amateurs have done) without 
completely understanding its mechanism. 

Let it be understood, then, plainly that the 
running of an automobile, particularly one driven 
by gasoline’or steam, is more than a matter of 
paying for the carriage—much more. The driver 
must learn to do the thing himself ; cannot pos- 
sibly pay some one else to do it for him. He (or 
she) must know how to fire up; how to leave the 
engine during a stop for luncheon ; how to turn 
the starting-crank briskly in the gasoline carriage 
after a stop; how to blow off steam, and adjust 
the sparking-device, and test the air-pressure, 
and change the gear connections, and ‘‘ hook her 
up,” and reverse her, and pick dust out of her 
check-valve, and a dozen other things, besides 
interpreting every message of the gauges. He 
(or she) must have a practical familiarity with 
each working part, and know what to do if some- 
thing goes wrong and what not to do; also be 
willing to face cil and grime with hands and 
clothes. It is emphatically true here, as in ama- 


teur photography, that no good results can be 
had without considerable taking of pains, and at 

















AN ELECTRIC STANHOPE, SUITABLE FOR A PHYSICIAN. 


(Weight, 2,000 pounds. Speed, 16 miles per hour. Climbs 
hills of 15 per cent. grade, and costs $1,900.) 
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least a fortnight’s careful study atthe outset. I 
am speaking for the average man. 

Beyond doubt, then, simplicity of operation 
would decide this average man (and nearly all 
women) in favor of the electric carriage, were there 
not other things to consider—things having to do 
with practical efficiency. The electric carriage is 
quite ideal for use in or about a large city. Itis the 
handsomest automobile, the easiest to drive, the 
pleasantest to ride in; but it is not adapted for 
general use—say, in rural districts, nor for 
touring, In hill-climbing it is quite inferior 
either to the gasoline or the steam carriage, and 
it will not run at all without a recharging of its 
batteries every twenty miles, or so; and this re- 
charging takes two or three hours, assuming a 
supply of electricity available, which is not the 
case in most small places. Consequently, if your 
batteries give out twenty miles from home, there 
is nothing to do but to tow back, which is no 
joke with a carriage weighing more than a ton, 
as these do. And if your electric carriage brings 
you to a 20 per cent. hill (easy for the other 
kinds), you must retrace your steps or make a 
detour. It may be pressure of demand will give 
more efficient storage batteries in the near future 

















AN ELECTRIC VICTORIA. 
(Will run 25 miles on first-class roads, with one charge. 
Speed, 12 miles per hour. Weight 2,000 pounds, and price 
$2,200.) 


and establish recharging stations all over the 
country (that is the present plan), so that a man 
may replenish his batteries as easily as he now 
waters his horse; but such is not the case to- 
day—dquite the contrary. 

Another point that weighs with the average 
man against the electric carriage is its consider- 
able expense. Where a steam carriage costs 
from $650 to $1,500 and a gasoline carriage 
from $1,000 to $2,000, an electric carriage will 
cost from $1,250 to $3,500. To be sure, the 
electric carriage is much more a carriage than 
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ELECTRIC RUNABOUT. 


(Will run 20 to 30 miles with one charge, at 15 miles per hour. 
Weighs 1,600 pounds, and costs $1,750.) 


the other two—a better built, a better-looking 
carriage ; yet the price may well be an obstacle ; 
and this other fact, that cost of maintenance is 
several times greater in the electric carriage than 
in the gasoline carriage or the steam carriage. 
One cent a mile or less will cover the running’ 
expenses of the two last named as against two or 
three cents a mile for an electric carriage, unless 
one go to the large initial expense of building 
one’s own recharging plant with a double set of 
batteries, so that one set may be charging while 
the other is working. This is most convenient, 
of course, but must be regarded rather as a rich 
man’s luxury. 

Let us come now to a comparison between the 
gasoline carriage and the steam carriage, for we 
must take one of these if we decide against the 
electric carriage on account of its limitations. 
The gasoline carriage has been on the market 
now for several years, while the steam carriage, 
in light road wagon form, is a baby born in the 
summer of 1899; the one is a French product, 
the other American. Both claim to do about the 
same work, and carry out their claims reasonably 
well. The steam carriage weighs much less 
than the electric carriage, is more compactly 
built, is capable of greater speed, is somewhat 
superior in hill-climbing, and costs less. On the 
other hand, the gasoline carriage is more widely 
used than any other in the world, and can show 
substantial reasons for its popularity. It is a 
carriage a man may put his trust in. For years 
now it has been tested over all sorts of road, 
under all sorts of conditions, and has stood the 
test admirably—perhaps developed more all-round 
good qualities than any other carriage. In spite 
of its clumsy and complicated mechanism, it does 
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not easily get out of order. It will climb all 
ordinary hills; it will run through sand, mud, 
or snow; it makes good speed over long distances 
—say, an average of fifteen miles an hour; and 
our friend, the average man, has found by re- 
peated trials that he can drive it at that rate hun- 
dreds of miles across many States without mishap. 
It carries gasoline enough for a 70-mile journey, 
and nearly any country store can replenish the 
supply. In the matter of operating cost per-year, 
there is practically no difference between this car- 
riage and the steam carriage ; with ordinary use 
and care, $200 or $300 will cover everything in 
either case. 

The chief drawbacks to the gasoline carriage 
are the noise, vibration, and odor. Every visi- 
tor to Paris, where gas-driven automobiles swarm 
on all the boulevards, will remember how his 
nostrils have been offended, as these panting ma- 
chines sweep past, with 
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SPECTAL ELECTRIC RACING-MACHINE, 


(The winning vehicle in the road race of the Automobile 
Club of America, April 14, 1900. Time: 2 hours, 3 minutes, 
30 seconds, over the 50-mile course of country road. Grades 
of this type of electric vehicle are sold as low as $1,250.) 


case, the reason being that in the latter gasoline 
is projected into the fire 





that sickening smell of 
imperfect combustion. 
In vain do makers af- 
firm that there is no 
odor; it suffices for 
any one to drive along 
in the wake of a gaso- 
line carriage to draw 
his own conclusions— 
and his pocket-hand- 
kerchief. True, this 
unpleasant feature af- 
fects those in the car- 
riage less than those 








in vaporized form, giv- 
ing perfect combus- 
tion, while in the for- 
mer the combustion is 
imperfect. Besides, 
in the gasoline car- 
riage much more gaso- 
line is consumed than 
in the steam carriage. 
As to noise and vi- 
bration in the gasoline 
carriage, these may be 
regarded as minor ob- 
jections. Some people 
find them disturbing ; 








behind it; yet it is 
sufficient, alas! for all. 
One might expect the 
same odor in the steam 
carriage, since gaso- 
line is burned here, too; but such is not the 
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ELECTRIC PHAETON FOR CITY USE. 


(Travels 30 miles at 12 miles per hour, and weighs 2,500 
pounds.) 


ELECTRIC DOS-A-DOS, 


(Speed, 15 miles an hour. Cost of operation, 14% cent per mile. 


others do not, and de- 
clare that once a rider 
is accustomed to the 
piston-beat and the rat- 
tle of gears, he minds them no more than the 
pounding of horses’ hoofs in ordinary driving. At 
any rate, the steam carriage enjoys superiority 
here, for it moves almost as smoothly and quietly 
as the electric carriage. Another feature in the 
gasoline carriage that may justify ‘objection, 
though a small thing, is this: that, when the car- 
riage is brought to astandstill, the engine must go 
on with its noisy beating ; or else, if the engine be 
stopped, it can be started only (as mentioned 
above) by the rapid turning of a crank, which 
necessitates the rider’s dismounting. The steam 
carriage, on the contrary, will stand silently for 
an hour or more, and be ready to start in an in- 
stant—a low fire keeping sufficient steam up dur- 
ing this time. 

Perhaps the chief advantage of the gasoline 
carriage over its steam rival is that on along run 
it needs but one kind of replenishing—gasoline 


Weighs 2,000 pounds, and 
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for its engine ; while the steam carriage needs 


two kinds of replenishing—gasoline for its 
burner-fire and water for its boiler. And as 


the steam carriage carries limited ‘stores (being 
compact), this means frequent stopping to fill 
tanks (a stop every twenty miles), and, what is 
more serious, the chance of taking impure water 
aboard and fouling valves and_boiler-tubes. 
What harm a little mud can do, to be sure, or a 
bit of grit in the feed-pipe! While one is enjoy- 
ing some lovely panorama, the water-flow into 
the boiler has been cut off, and presently there 
are burned-out tubes to be reckoned with, and a 
dead carriage by the wayside. Again, it has 
happened that the slant of a long hill has tipped 
a steam carriage so that its water-tank is below 
the boiler-level, and the water-feed has stopped 
with the same lamentable result. Or, still again, 
on a cold day the water has frozen in tanks and 
pipes, and the boiler burned out. In a gasoline 
carriage the boiler never burns out, for the excel- 
lent reason that there is no boiler nor any trouble- 
some water-gauge to watch and worry over. 
Summing it all up briefly, one may say that for 
use in cities the electric automobile stands with- 
out rival. It is made in all models—hansom, 
phaeton, brougham, victoria, brake, physician’s 
coupé, delivery-wagon, and truck. No other 
automobile offers such variety of style and finish; 
and on good roads, in populous districts, no other 
can show such advantages. It is sufficiently rapid 
(has won prizes in road-races against all com- 
petitors), is clean, free from noise, free from 











AN ELECTRIC TRUCK, 


(Capacity, 4 tons. Will run 25 miles at 10 miles per hour, on 
one battery-charge. Climbs 15 per cent. grades. Cost of 
operation, one cent per ton-mile. Weight of truck 8,500 
pounds, and price about $4,000.) 


smell, ideally easy to operate, and, although the 
most expensive automobile, it stillshows a saving 
over horse-drawn vehicles on an estimate of sev- 
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eral years’ running. With perfected storage 
batteries, with a system of fine national high- 
ways, such as exist in Europe, and with widely 











ELECTRIC MAIL WAGON, USED BY THE UNITED STATES 
POST-OFFICE. 


distributed electric supply-stations (things sure 
to come), this would seem to be the automobile 
of the future. 

For the present, however, the electric automo- 
bile cannot offer the general usefulness of the 
steam carriage or the gasoline carriage ; the man 
who would journey about the country in any 
direction on roads as they are must have one of 
these latter. The gasoline carriage has won its 
spurs; the steam carriage is rapidly winning 
spurs also, and owes much of its success to the 
fact that for generations now engineers have been 
working to improve and simplify the steam-en- 
gine, while the gas engine, a more recent product, 
has been less perfected. Therefore, itis not sur- 
prising that the machinery in a steam automobile 
takes up half the space and weighs half as much 
as equally effective machinery in the gasoline au- 
tomobile. Still, this heavier machinery bears a 
broader stamp of approval than the lighter, be- 
cause it has had time to win that approval. 
Hundreds will argue for gasoline where tens 
favor steam. Steam carriages are speedier; I 
myself have ridden at forty miles an hour in one 
of them: but there is, of course, that boiler to 
make trouble. Steam carriages are cheaper by 
25 per cent., and lighter by 40 per cent.; but 
they do not equal the gasoline carriage in con- 
venience for touring; indeed, only two models 
are on the market now—one a runabout (covered 
or uncovered), with small capacity, and a two- 
seated road wagon (uncovered), not much better 
off. The questions of odor, noise, and vibration 
have been sufficiently considered ; and in oper- 
ating cost, repairs, and trouble of running there 
is small choice : it is easier to see a future for 
steam, but the present is a toss-up. 
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Indeed, the greatness of the automobile lies 
chiefly in the future, as the greatness of the bi- 
cycle is drifting into the past. But the newer 
product has come to stay—we may be sure of 
that. Already freight lines are looking with 
apprehension at the splendid possibilities of the 
freight-carrying automobile, and trolley lines 
are wondering if automobile ‘busses and coaches 
.are destined to war against them, as they have 
warred against the railroads. Recently the New 
York Custom-house tested the automobile’s 
freight-handling efficiency with impressive re- 
sults. For years the carrying service between 
docks'‘and custom-house had been done by three 
wagons, drawn by two relays of three horses, 
making six horses in all and six men. Instead 
of these, a single freight-carrying steam wagon 
was put on with two men, and all the work of 
the old service was done quite as well with this 
much cheaper force and an hour saved every 
day. Experts all agree that for hauling lumber, 
coal, stone, farmers’ produce, etc., over reason- 
ably good roads, the automobile insures a saving 
of from 25 per cent. to 40 per cent., as against 
horse and wagon. The movement for a network 
of automobile roads over the land is strengthen- 
ing steadily. A well-conceived effort is now 











ELECTRIC EMERGENCY WAGON, 


(Used by the Metropolitan Street Railway Company in 
Washington, D.C. Runs 25 miles on one charge, at maxi- 
mum speed of 16 miles per hour, Climbs 15 per cent. 
grades. Weighs 7,000 pounds, and costs $3,250.) 


making for a transcontinental highway on which 
automobiles and bicycles may speed from ocean 
to ocean under best and pleasantest conditions. 
This is to be a great recreation highway for the 
public, the expense of building it to be divided 
among the benefiting States, counties, and cities 
along the line. Everything will be provided for 
needs and comfort of rider and driver, auto- 
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ELECTRIC DELIVERY WAGON. 


(The type used by the department stores. Load capacity, 
1,500 pounds. Willclimb a6 per cent. grade with this load. 
Runs about 25 miles with one charge. Maximum speed 10 
miles per hour, and costs $2,000.) 


mobile inns or club-houses, repair-shops, re- 
charging stations, etc., and nothing will be al- 
lowed to interfere with the primary purpose of 
making this a great people’s highway for self- 
propelling vehicles—the greatest and finest road 
seen in the world since Roman conquerors spread 
their marvelous paved ways across empires. At 
least, that is the plan, and it is so well thought 
of by engineers and army men (for of course the 
strategic importance appeals to them strongly) 
that a committee of some prominence has already 
been selected for the furtherance of this interest- 
ing project. 

With the realization of this dream (and the day 
of its realization may not be so far distant) we 
shall probably find public taste changing so that 
many people will prefer to travel from place to 
place more slowly than at present, and will delight 
to journey along beautiful, smooth highways by 
their own conveyance and at their own will and 
pleasure, rather than to rush blindly along iron 
rails. And if the automobile does that for us 
(continuing the spirit born of the bicycle) ; if it 
makes us see more of our own country out of 
beaten lines, and see it more quietly and sanely, 
it will have rendered a splendid service to our 
American life and character—a service second, 
perhaps, to none of its more material ones. But 
first, we must have the beautiful, smooth high- 
ways now only dreamed of ! 




















THE REFUNDING LAW IN OPERATION. 


BY CHARLES A. CONANT. 


Shae demonstrated ability of the Government 

of the United States to float a 2-per-cent. 
bond at par marks an epoch, not only in Ameri- 
can financial history, but in the history of gov- 
ernment finance throughout the world. This 
demonstration has been afforded by the refund- 
ing provisions of the new gold-standard law. 
Already, within two months after the approval 
of the law, about $272,000,000 of 2-per-cent. 
bonds have been issued by the Treasury, in ex- 
change for other classes of bonds, and the quo- 
tations of the new bonds have ranged from 102 
to 1064. The willingness of investors to take 
bonds paying so low a rate of interest demon- 
strates, not only the high credit of the United 
States, but the growing power of New York 
among the world’s money markets. Only where 
there is an abundance of surplus capital seeking 
investment can the rate for capital be forced 
down to 2 per cent. even for the highest class of 
securities. In Germany, at the moment when 
the United States were placing their new 2-per- 
cent. bonds, the Imperial 3 per cents, which 
were at one time close to par, had fallen to 
the neighborhood of 85 per cent., and Great 
Britain was inviting tenders at a rate below par 
for 10-year bonds paying 2% per cent. While 
a part of the value of the bonds of the United 
States is derived from their special use as secur- 
ity for bank-note circulation, it may fairly be 
claimed that American credit is higher than that 
of any other nation; and that New York, with 
her great gold supply, her resources of surplus 
capital, and her command over the foreign ex- 
changes, is taking her place in the front rank of 
the settling-houses of the world. 


RECENT CONVERSIONS ABROAD. 


The process usually called refunding in the 
United States is, in most European countries, 
called ‘‘conversion”’—a word adapted from the 
French, but well established in English. It 
means, in the most.general sense, a change in the 
terms upon which an outstanding public debt 
was issued—its conversion into a new form of 
obligation. Many such conversions are effected 
by the offer to redeem all the old debt in cash, 
and the direct offer of the new obligations for 
sale to all comers. The net result is that the 
cash obtained for the new loan is used in paying 
off the old. Conversion, in its legitimate sense, 


is not a violation of the original contract, but 
takes place only at the maturity of the old debt, 
or upon terms which the holders of the old debt 
are willing voluntarily to accept. ‘There have 
frequently been operations, miscalled conver- 
sions, which have had the essential character of 
acts of bankruptcy. 

Conversions not only of public debts, but of 
railway and industrial obligations, were carried 
out on a large scale a few years ago in Europe. 
A statement which is made up annually by the 
leading financial journal of Belgium put the con- 
versions of old obligations into new at about 
$2,400,000,000 in 1894 ; $240,000,000 in 1895, 
and $1,500,000,000 in 1896. The amount was 
still large—$320,000,000—as late as 1898, but 
fell off materially last year. Recent important 
conversions of Government obligations began with 
Great Britain in 1888, when she reduced the in- 
terest on about $2,700,000,000 (£558, 000,000) 
of her obligations from 3 to 23 per cent., with the 
right of reducing to 24 per cent. in 1903. Then 
came, in 1894, the great French and Russian con- 
versions. The French extended about $1,300, - 
000,000 in obligations, which had been reduced 
in 1883 from 5 to 44 per cent., and were now 
continued at 34 per cent. Although the offer 
was made to redeem in cash the bonds of those 
who were not satisfied with the new rate, only 
about $250,000 were presented for redemption. 
The Russian conversion in April and May, 1894, 
was begun by offering to the public 750,000,000 
rubles ($570,000,000) in a new 4-per-cent. loan, 
of which the proceeds were to be employed in 
taking up several old obligations paying 5 per 
cent. The loan was so successful that it was 
more than subscribed in the three days beginning 
with April 26, 1894, and a supplementary issue 
of 270,000,000 rubles was immediately made. 
One of the reasons for tne promptness of the sub- 
scriptions was the offer of a graded premium of a 
few cents to those subscribing within the first few 
days. 


CHARACTER OF AMERICAN REFUNDING. 


When the rates for money began to rise in 
1897, M. Georges de Laveleye, the eminent Bel- 
gian financier, declared that the period of con- 
versions was closed for the present. This 
prophecy, which was verified by events so far as 
it related to European countries, makes more re- 
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markable the achievement of the United States 
in floating a 2-per-cent. bond at par. There was 
fear in some quarters, even while the new law 
was pending in Congress, that the new bonds 
would not be willingly accepted in exchange for 
the old. The operation undertaken by the 
United States left the option entirely to the hold- 
ers of the old bonds whether they would exchange 
them or not for the 2-per-cent. bonds. It was 
necessary, in order to persuade the holder of a 
5-per-cent., 4-per-cent., or 3-per-cent. bond to 
surrender it for one bearing 2 per cent., to offer 
him at least a part of the difference between the 
par value of the old bonds and the price at which 
they were actually selling in the market. All 
these bonds were selling above par—that is, for 
more than the value declared on their face. 
Their price was governed, not entirely by the 
rate of interest which they paid, but also by the 
period which they had to run before the Govern- 
ment would have the option of redeeming them 
at par. ‘The market prices, with the amounts 
outstanding, of the three classes of bonds which 
were convertible under the new law, were as 
follows : 





| | Price | Amount Out- 


Class of Bonds. |Date of Maturity, Decem-| standing De- 











ber 31, cember 31, 
| 1899. 1899. 
| 
Three per cents ..| August 1, 1908..... 11014 $198,679,000 
Four per cents....|July 9, 1907........ | 114 545,366,550 
Five per cents....|/February 1, 1904...) 11334 95,009,700 
| | $839,055,250 





The total of these bonds does not represent 
all the bonded debt. Two classes of bonds were 
not brought under the terms of the new law— 
the extended 2-per-cent. bonds, outstanding to 
the amount of $25,364,500, and the 4-per-cent. 
bonds maturing February 1, 1925, outstanding 
to the amount of $162,315,400. The first class 
was not included under the refunding law, be- 
cause these bonds are alre.dy due and payable 
at the pleasure of the Government. The other 
class was not included, because the long period 
before their maturity makes the price so high 
that it was not thought advisable to pay it to the 
holders of the bonds in order to secure them in 
exchange. These bonds were quoted as high as 
134 at the close of 1899; that is, the Govern- 
ment, in order to persuade the holder to renounce 
his right to a bond for $100, running until 1925, 
with interest at 4 per cent., would be compelled 
to pay him $134. 

The prices paid by the Government for the old 
bonds were such as to reduce their average an. 
nual return to 2} per cent. ‘This price was 
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somewhat below the market-price at the close of 
1899, and averaged about 10 per cent. above 
par. The Government, or any investor, there- 
fore, who paid $110 for a $100 bond yieiding 4 
per cent. a year until 1907, would receive back 
his premium, with interest on his principal at 24 
per cent. a year. 


THE DEMAND FOR THE NEW BONDS. 


A large issue of bonds, even for the purpose of 
refunding, often involves disturbance to the money 
market, unless careful precautions are taken 
against it. Large amounts of money are accumu- 
lated in the banks for the purpose of making pay- 
ments for the bonds and are diverted temporarily 
from any other use, with the result of causing 
stringency in the ordinary commercial supply. 
In the issue of the new 2-per-cent. bonds, how- 
ever, there was little occasion to fear serious 
results upon the money market, because not a dol- 
lar in the new bonds was offered for sale by the 
Government. The pressure upon the market was 
not serious at any time, and did not call for in- 
tervention by the Treasury Department. The 
preparations of the Treasury for refunding were 
principally by way of increasing the clerical force 
and preparing blanks, explaining the terms of the 
exchange. 

Most of these arrangements were made by 
Assistant Secretary Vanderlip, Treasurer Roberts, 
and Mr. A. T. Huntington, chief of the Division 
of Loans and Currency, who has handled several 
great loans without an error of a dollar. The 
new law took effect, by the signature of President 
McKinley, on March 14. Many inquiries had 
already reached the Treasury regarding the re- 
funding process, but it was not until the next 
day that bonds were actually received for ex- 
change. The applications on that day were 
about $6,000,000, and on the next day about 
$20,000,000. The following table shows the 
total amount of bonds received from the be- 
ginning of the refunding process up to the dates 
named, and indicates how rapidly they reached 
the Treasury : 


Date. Received to Date. 
PML NO - ai.-«: sini siaulis eto biaRlcewiesiteiean eaten $26,221,150 
TRINA OND 5. <:0/aver0 sieare sipiniginws eine ciasisisielore gotsiare 87,010,000 
MMT REAL occas re olernsace’ aig: arele o'gie aiatsierels aeisoraiois 195,466,250 
AMORA? area ca'sw\nini nists e slaved ecosaloisstsisicisteialereainle8 228,920,800 
BROMRNT SL GERD io ia1<8s 0, 5/6 gia Gta sa Sis alosank niale Sie STA eID 250,061,300 
PANSMMOS  cistesiss oe cuiasale uber ciesianscaiceeainans 260,020,750 
PR PID osc o/cb 5 Sates Arg celainta otraiaraitiecccome ei 268,578,400 
NUNC E Ds Snia ssator, wana ies sales seem ates 271,348,850 


Conservative judges predicted, before the re- 
funding process began, that it would extend to 
nearly all the available bonds owned by national 
banks, amounting to about $300,000,000, and to 
perhaps $50,000,000 in addition. Assuming 
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this sum of $350,000,000 to be the ultimate 
limit of refunding for the present year, it is ob- 
vious that rapid strides have already been made 
toward the goal. The first two weeks brought 
in considerably more than half of this amount, 
and the month of April brought the total up to 
about three-fourths. The bonds for exchange 
are now coming in more slowly, but within a 
short time will exceed $300,000,000, and will 
probably reach $350,000,000 before the close of 
the year. 

The inducement to exchange the old bonds 
for the new was not very different, from the 
standpoint of mathematics, for either of the three 
classes affected. There was some inducement to 
permanent investors, however, to prefer the 5- 
per-cent. bonds for prompt exchange, because of 
the early date of their maturity. It is interest- 
ing, therefore, to compare the proportions of the 
three classes of bonds, which had been settled up 
to the close of business on Friday, May 11, by 
Treasurer Roberts. This is shown in the follow- 
ing table : 


BONDS EXCHANGED TO MAY 1], 1900. 




















aa A ‘ 3 3 
‘1; utstand- moun 5 4 o0 
Class of Bonds. ing, Decem-| Exchanged. oa a 
ber 31, 1899. o «a 
— o 
Three per cents..... ...... $198,679,000 | $61,747,700 31 
POUL PET CONUS ....06 vscvcccse 545,366,550 164,518,950 30 
PIVE POF CONUS. ..6. 600000000 95,009,700 42,175,250 43 
"OUR oa crscdiemnannacensss $839,055,250 | $268,441,900 





DESIGNS OF THE NEW BONDS. 


One of the motives which may have delayed 
private investors in presenting their bonds for 
exchange is the fact that the new bonds have not 
been actually issued. A considerable time is re- 
quired to make artistic drawings, engrave the 
plates, and prepare the bonds for distribution. 
Pending the preparation of the new bonds, 
dummy bonds, printed from ordinary type, have 
been issued, but have not been allowed to leave 
the custody of the Treasury. The effect of this 
situation is to prevent or embarrass tranfers of 
title to the bonds. Assistant Secretary Vander- 
lip has been pushing the preparation of the new 
bonds with his usual energy, and now expects to 
deliver the bonds for $1,000 by the middle of 
June. The other denominations will follow at 
intervals of a few weeks. 

Handsome engraved portraits of prominent 
Americans will decorate the bonds of different 
denominations. The portrait of Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, of Missouri, was chosen by Secretary Gage 
for the registered bonds for $1,000, which are 


the first to be issued. Benton was one of the 
first gold-standard men in the United States. 
His sobriquet of ‘‘Old Bullion” indicates how 
appropriate is the compliment paid him by put- 
ting his portrait on the first bonds of the United 
States which are redeemable, in specific terms, in 
gold. The other portrait which has been as- 
signed is that of Alexander Hamilton, the first 
secretary of the treasury under Washington, who 
practically created the present treasury organiza- 
tion, and planted the public credit upon firm 
foundations. His portrait will go upon the cou- 
pon bonds for $500. The other portraits will be 
those of President John Adams, Commodore 
Bainbridge, Commodore Decatur, Gen. John A. 
Dix, Benjamin Franklin, William H. Seward, 
Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, and Secretary Stanton. 
Bonds are issued either as coupon or registered 
bonds, according to the preference of the owner. 
Coupon bonds are those which are transferable 
without indorsement from holder to holder, and 
are named from the fact that they bear coupons 
which entitle the holder to the quarterly interest. 
Registered bonds are those which have the name 
of the owner officially registered at the treasury. 
Checks for the interest upon these bonds are 
mailed to the registered owner, and no other owner 
is recognized without due notice of a formal trans- 
fer of title. The coupon bonds are the more con- 
venient for frequent transfers, while the regis- 
tered bonds are safer for permanent investors. 
A registered bond cannot be changed back into a 
coupon bond, but a coupon bond can be converted 
into a registered bond. It is the usual rule, when 
a new loan is issued, that the larger proportion is 
taken in the form of coupon bonds, because the 
bonds are taken by brokers who desire to sell 
them ; but the longer a loan is outstanding the 
larger proportion is transformed by permanent 
investors into the registered form. In the case of 
the new 2-per-cent. bonds, however, the report 
of the debt on April 30 showed that $254,311,000 
was in registered bonds and $4,740,950 in coupon 
bonds. This unusual proportion of registered 
bonds is due to the fact that nearly all the new 
bonds are held by the national banks, and were 
registered from the start in their names. 


SHARE OF THE BANKS IN REFUNDING. 


It was well understood, by those familiar with 
financial operations, that the offer of the Gov- 
ernment to exchange the old bonds for the new 
2 per-cents would not be especially attractive to 
the great body of private investors, and would 
not be accepted by them at once. The most at- 
tractive feature of the offer, from the point of 
view of the private investor, was that he obtained 
a safe investment for thirty years instead of one 
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maturing with a few years. The proposition 
was made attractive to the national banks, how- 
ever, by the grant of certain privileges connected 
with their circulation. The notes of national 
banks are now issued upon the security of United 
States bonds, which have to be intrusted to the 
Treasurer of the United States as trustee. The 
old law permitted bank-notes to be issued only 
to the amount of 90 per cent. of the face-value 
of the bonds pledged. The new law permits the 
issue of circulation to the full face-value of the 
bonds. The difference between 90 per cent. and 
100 per cent. does not measure, however, all the 
advantages of the new bonds as the basis of cir- 
culation. When a premium had to be paid, 
amounting say to 34 for the 4-per-cent. bonds, 
the man who desired $100,000 in bonds had to 
invest not simply $100,000, but $134,000. He 
then obtained in bank-notes, not 90 per cent. of 
$134,000, but 90 per cent. of $100,000. Thus 
there was a difference of $44,000 between the 
amount which he invested and the amount in 
notes which he received back for use in making 
loans. With the 2-per-cent. bonds at par, he 
would have obtained $90,000 in notes for an in- 
vestment of $100,000, even under the old law. 
With circulation raised to par, he receives prac- 
tically $100,000 in notes for an investment of 
$100,000. There are some deductions for the 
redemption fund and expenses, which need not 
be set forth fully, as they are substantially the 
same under the old and new conditions. 

A. weighty inducement for the banks to ex- 
change their bonds was cast into the scale by 
another provision of the new law. This was the 
reduction of the tax upon circulation, from one 
per cent a year when circulation was based upon 
the old bonds, to one-half of this amount when 
it was based upon the new bonds. There is little 
doubt that this discrimination has had a decisive 
influence in leading the banks to exchange their 
old bonds for new. It has nearly the same effect 
as if a 24-per-cent bond had been issued without 
any change in the tax on circulation. The result 
of these various provisions is to afford a ‘‘ bank- 
ing profit’’ of a little more than 1 per cent upon 
circulation. This means that if $100,000 loaned 
directly would pay 5 per cent., the same amount 
invested in bonds, and with the bonds used as 
the basis of circulating notes which could be 
loaned, would pay 1 per cent. more, or 6 per cent. 


THE INCREASE OF BANK CIRCULATION. 


The increased profits afforded the national 
banks, by the use of the new bonds as a basis of 
circulation, has had the expected effect in leading 
a large number of banks to increase their deposits 
Thus far, how- 


of bonds and their circulation. 
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ever, the increase has not reached excessive pro- 
portions. The face-value of the bonds on de- 
posit in the Treasury to secure circulation on 
December 30, 1899, was $234,484,570. The 
total thus deposited on May 14 had risen to 
$272,708,740—an increase of nearly $39,000,000. 
This represents an increase of an equal amount in 
circulation, as soon as the new notes can be pre- 
pared at the bureau of engraving and printing, 
and issued from the office of the comptroiler of 
the currency. The authority to raise circula- 
tion to par will add about $23,500,000 to the 
circulation upon the old bonds, without any in- 
crease of the bonds deposited. These two 
sources of increase, therefore, insure an addition 
of about $62,500,000 to the circulation. It is 
probable that further deposits of bonds for circu- 
lation will occur during the next few mouths, 
especially when a demand for currency arises 
during the crop-moving season in the autumn, 
and when the new bonds have been actually is- 
sued to their holders. 

The actual bank-note circulation has not yet 
quite reached the figures indicated by the bond 
deposits, because of the necessary delay in en- 
graving plates for the new notes, printing and 
seasoning the notes, and shipping them to the 
banks. The gap between the actual circulation 
and that to which the banks are entitled upon 
their bonds will soon be closed, however, and the 
total bank-note circulation, without further in- 
creases, would then stand at about $309, 000,000. 
This includes about $40,000,000 in notes which 
the banks desire to withdraw from circulation. 
For these they have deposited lawful money. 
gold, silver, or greenbacks—with the United 
States Treasurer. Whenever one of these notes 
is received at the Treasury for redemption, the 
lawful money is paid in exchange and the note is 
canceled. Eventually, therefore, all these notes 
would disappear from circulation, but for the 
fact that withdrawals for various reasons are 
constantly taking place and keeping a certain 
minimum amount afloat. 





PROBABLE INCREASE OF $100,000,000 IN NoTEs. 


An increase of nearly $100,000,000 in bank- 
note circulation is likely to result from the new 
law in the course of the present year. The total 
circulation on December 30, 1899, was $246,- 
195,523, of which $209, 759,985 was secured by 
bonds, and $36,435,538 was in process of retire- 
ment and covered by lawful money. The latter 
class of circulation is likely to fall, during the 
year, to about $25,000,000, if the new circula- 
tion can be kept out at a profit. If the total cir- 
culation then stands at $340,000,000 at the close 
of the year, the changes during 1900 will repre- 
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sent, in round amounts: Increase to par of the 
bonds at the close of 1899, $24,000,000; new 
deposits of bonds, $81,000,000; reduction of 
circulation in process of retirement, $11,000,000; 
net increase in circulation, $94,000,000. This 
allows for additional bond deposits, beyond those 
which have already taken place, to the amount of 
$42,000,000, which is probably above rather 
than below the mark. 

An estimated increase of $100,000,000 in the 
bank-note circulation as the result of the refund- 
ing law has the sanction of several good financial 
authorities, and is justified by the rate at which 
bonds have been deposited during the two months 
since the new law took effect. The fear was ex- 
pressed, in some quarters, that there would be a 
jarge inflation of the circulation under the attrac- 
tions of the increased profit afforded by the new 
law. The bonds available for refunding, as set 
forth in the first table in this article, were $839, - 
146,490, of which the national banks held, on 
February 1, as the security for circulation, about 
$250,000,000. This left nearly $600,000,000 in 
private hands, or held by the banks for other 
purposes. The amount of these bonds held in 
the Treasury to secure deposits of United States 
funds in the banks was about $76,000,000. The 
fear that any very large proportion of these bonds 
could be diverted into the hands of the banks, and 
used as a basis of circulation, was not well founded, 
in the opinion of prudent financiers, because 
many of them were held in trust funds, where 
the safety of the investment and the freedom of 
the trustee from criticism are more important 
than the rate of interest. Some were pledged by 
insurance companies under State laws requiring 
guarantees of their liability, and others were held 
by conservative investors, who would not be in- 
duced, by a slight rise in the market-price, to 
sell their bonds when no other equally secure 
investment was readily obtainable. 

A conclusive reason for the belief that the 
banks would not draw, from private hands, a 
large amount of bonds for the purpose of in- 
creasing their circulation lay in the fact that a 
large demand would tend to raise the price of 
the bonds. The event proved that the demand 
for the old bonds which were available for re- 
funding raised their prices materially during 
March and April, and the new 2 per-cent. bonds 
were quoted as high as 1064. The purchase of 
the bonds at such prices would reduce materially 
the net profit which might be derived from circu- 
lation, if the bonds could be obtained at par. 
Reduction of the profit would mean a diminution 
of the inducement to buy bonds and to increase 
circulation. The two tendencies—the demand, 
on the part of the banks, for bonds because of 
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the increased profit on circulation, and the 
pressure upon the supply, with its inducement 
to the owners of the bonds to advance their 
prices—worked at cross-purposes. 

The case would have been different if the quan- 
tity of bonds had been increased, and there might 
be reason to anticipate a real danger of currency 
inflation, if at any future time a large volume of 
bonds should be put upon the market to meet the 
demands of war or other extraordinary expendi- 
tures. The bank-notes secured by bonds, although 
they have remained at par with Government 
money, are not related directly to the supply of 
metaliic money in the manner which is desirable 
in a scientific bank-note currency. If a large 
quantity of oank-notes were suddenly infused into 
the currency upon the basis of new bond issues, 
the currency would become excessive in amount, 
and the excess would tend to go abroad in the 
form of gold. Thus, a given quantity of notes 
would replace gold in the domestic circulation, 
and if the process were continued too long dis- 
trust would arise regarding the ability of the 
banks to pay the notes in gold, and there would 
be danger of a depreciation of the notes below 
their face-value ; or, what amounts to the same 
thing, a premium upon gold when expressed in 
notes. This would not be the case if the notes 
were issued upon the general assets of the banks, 
and were secured by a required proportion of gold 
coin on hand. The notes would then be related 
directly to the metallic supply of the country, and 
would be withdrawn from-circulation when they 
became excessive in amount. 


THE CREATION OF SMALL BANKS. 


One of the features of the new gold-standard 
law having some effect upon the currency supply 
is a provision authorizing the creation of national 
banks with a capital of $25,000 in any place 
whose population does not exceed three thousand 
inhabitants. No national bank could be organ- 
ized under the old law with a capital of less than 
$50,009. The result of the new provision prom- 
ises to be a considerable increase in the number 
of banks in the national system. The number of 
banks reporting to the comptroller of the currency 
on February 15, 1900, was 3,604, with a com- 
bined capital of $613,084,465. The applications 
for national-bank charters received from March 1 
to May 1, 1900, were 890—which would raise 
the whole number, if all these applications re- 
sulted in the creation of new banks, to nearly 
4,500. <A portion of the applications for new 
banks, to the extent of 129, are for capitals of 
$50,000 or more, which might have been incor- 
porated under the old law. 

The applications for new charters do not, how- 
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ever, by any means involve the creation of so 
many new banks. Nearly half come from small 
private and State banks which were not before 
able to enter the national system, but now find 
their capitals within the requirements of the law. 
They propose simply to transfer their allegiance 
from the State to the National system. In the 
case of the new banks, .considerable time will be 
required for the necessary formalities of inves- 
tigation into the solvency of the applicants, and 
some of them may voluntarily abandon their plans 
because of the discovery that the new projects 
are not so profitable as was at first supposed. A 
bank with a capital of $25,000, if it had only its 
capital to loan at 6 per cent., would earn only 
about $1,500 per year, subject to the deduction 
of all its operating expenses. It will require, 
therefore, a considerable volume of deposits to 
enable a small bank to do a profitable business. 
The small national banks will not add so largely 
to the note circulation as aight be supposed from 
their large number. - If five hundred of them 
were organized with a uniform capital of $25,-. 
000 each, and the whole capital were represented 
by note issues, the circulation called for would be 
$12,500,000. But they are required to hold 
bonds only to the amount of one-fourth of their 
capital, and the course pursued by the small banks 
which have been actually incorporated shows that 
they will adhere more closely to the minimum 
than the maximum of their authorized circulation. 
The combined capitals of 81 national banks or- 
ganized from March 14 to May 10, 1900—most 
of them small banks, and 55 with capitals under 
$50,000—was $5,245,000. The bonds deposited 
by these banks for circulation were only $1,554,- 
600 in amount, or less than 30 per cent. of their 
capital. At this rate, 500 small banks would 
swell the circulation only about $3,600,000. 


EFFECT OF REFUNDING ON THE TREASURY. 


The refunding operations involve two benefits 
to the Treasury, besides the extension of the 
debt at a low rate for a long term of years. One 
of these benefits is the net saving in interest pay- 
ments up to the maturity of the old bonds. 
This saving is obtained by deducting, from the 
total interest payments at the old rates up to the 
maturity of the old bonds, the payments at the 
new rate of 2 per cent., and deducting from this 
result the premiums paid in order to induce the 
holders of the old bonds to surrender them to 
the Treasury. This net saving was stated, by 
Senator Aldrich in December, at $23,303,710. 
These calculations were based, however; upon 
the assumption that all the bonds covered by the 
refunding law would be exchanged for the new 
2-per-cent. bonds, and that the exchange would 
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occur on the date of the passage of the law. It 
was obvious that these assumptions could not be 
realized. The actual saving in interest upon the 
bonds refunded up to May 1, amounting to 
$260,020,750, was $32,699,225. The premiums 
paid were $26,034,771, resulting in a net saving 
upon the bonds: exchanged of $6,664,454. If 
$100,000,000 more of the bonds are refunded in 
the near future, there will be an additional net 
saving to the Treasury of about $2,600,000, 
raising the total saving to the maturity of the old 
bonds to a little less than $10,000,000. 

While the immediate saving to the Govern- 
ment, therefore, is not large, a very material 
benefit has been afforded to the Treasury and the 
money market by the opportunity afforded for 
paying out in premiums a part of the excessive 
cash-balance which has accumulated from the 
war-revenue taxes. If all the bonds had been 
exchanged, the Treasury would have disbursed 
at once the sum of $88,668,953 in premiums, as 
shown by the estimate of Senator Aldrich for 
December. The exchange of only about 40 per 
cent. of the ponds will reduce these disburse- 
ments, by way of premiums, to about $35,000,000. 
When the gold-standard law took effect on 
March 14, Secretary Gage set aside the sum of 
$150,000,000 in gold as a reserve fund for the 
redemption of legal-tender notes, as required by 
the law. The remaining cash in the Treasury, 
not held in trust against outstanding certificates, 
was reported as $154,985,989. About $30,- 
000,000 would suffice for a working balance, 
while receipts equaled ordinary expenditures, so 
that there was apparently about $125,000,000 
needlessly locked up in the Treasury. Secretary 
Gage had already transferred $111,607,731 of 
this sum to the custody of the national banks, in 
order that it might be available for the use of the 
money market. It was thought, while the new 
law was pending, that it might be necessary to 
withdraw some of these bank deposits to pay the 
differences between the par value and present 
worth of the old bonds. It was determined, 
however, when the law took effect to make the 
first payments from the money actually held by 
the Treasury. This money has proved sufficient 
for the purpose, because a surplus of receipts over 
ordinary expenditures has continued for some 
time. Notwithstanding the payment of about 
$27,000,000 in differences, the cash-balance on 
May 10 still stood at $147,006,832, of which 
$111,722,839 was on deposit in national banks. 
The payment of differences has prevented, for a 
time, the accumulation of idle money in the 
Treasury ; but with the completion of these pay- 
ments the surplus is likely to accumulate again 
at a rate which will call for further action. 















THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU, 1I900. 


BERAMMERGAU, the famous little vil- 
lage in the Bavarian Tyrol, has experi- 
enced two decided external changes since 1890 
and the last performance of the Passion Play. 
The railroad takes the place of the post-carts 
that were formerly the only means of transpor- 
tation between Oberau and Oberammergau. Al|- 
though an electric one, the official train, that 
which conveys the guests from the junction with 
the Munich line at Murnau to Oberammergau, is 
drawn by two locomotives, as the electric plant 
has not yet been finished. For the first time 
the quiet valley in which the village of the 
Passion Play nestles hears the shrieking whistles 
of a modern engine, the huge surrounding hills 
covered deep in snow echoing the unaccustomed 
noise from side to side. The new station is a 
smart-looking building, some minutes’ walk from 
the village. The railway will doubtless prove 
of great service to the crowds of visitors this 
summer, but it rather spoils the former primi- 
tiveness and simplicity of the village. 

The other noticeable change is the new thea- 
ter. In former vears the auditorium and the 
stage were entirely uncovered. Until 1830 the 
performances always took place before the 
church ; but then as the spectators increased, 
the theater was moved to a meadow at the end 
of the village. The railway station is now not 
far from the spot. 
torium was covered in, but most of the specta- 
tors were soaked when it rained. This time the 
whole has been roofed over. The hall holds 
close on 4,000 seats, all numbered. It slopes 
steeply up, so that a good view can be obtained 
from every seat. The stage, which is open to 
rain and sun, stands framed in a background of 
fir-clad hills and blue sky. In summer, at any 
rate, it will appear thus to the spectators. in 
consequence of the stage being uncovered, the 
auditorium has only a rear and two side wails— 
the front, near the stage, being quite open from 
the floor to the roof. This roofing-in caused a 
good deal of adverse criticism, it being argued 
that it deprived the play of a great part of its 
special character. The new building cost $50,000. 
It consists of huge iron girders, which span the 
auditorium in a gigantic arch. On to these 
girders boards are fastened, which in turn are 
covered with canvas painted yellow. From a 
distance it looks like stone, but the illusion van- 
ishes as one approaches the entrance. 

The whole village has been in the hands of 


In 1890 part of the audi-, 


the builders. Every hotel has been added to, 
every clear space has been the site of some new 
building. Rooms have been enlarged and fin- 
ished on every hand. The snow covered every- 
thing, but still the workmen labored away in- 
cessantly. The reason for this haste was that 
accommodation for 4,000 people must be pro- 
vided before May 20—the day of the dress re- 
hearsal. The Oberammergauers do not intend 
to let visitors stay anywhere except in the vil- 
lage. To this end the tickets for the play, 
which should be ordered beforehand, are only 
issued in connection with rooms in the village ; 
that is to say, you order a room and a ticket at 
the same time, and cannot get a ticket without a 
room. Each room has been inspected by the 
committee appointed for the purpose, and it has 
had a certain-priced ticket allotted to it. This 
makes it impossible for visitors to stay anywhere 
save in Oberammergau, if they desire to see the 
play. As the performance starts at 8 a.m. it 
would be difficult to do anything else. The new 
railway, however, runs a train leaving Munich 
at 4 a.M., which will deposit visitors in time for 
the performance ; but they will be unable to get 
any tickets. Any that remain over are given 
out at six o’clock on the morning of the play. 
Oberammergau is run on most democratic 
principles. The householders elect the Burger- 
meister and the council. These, together with 
the parish priest and six men elected by the 
people, form the Passions Comité which ar- 
ranges all details connected with the play and 
selects the players. The nominations took place 
on December 21 last. There is a good deal of 
rivalry between the different candidates, but the 
selection is final. In 1890 it was expected that 
Peter Rendl. the John of that year, would have 
been Christus in 1900; but Christus must have 
a flowing beard, and Mr. Rendl’s beard will not 
grow. He is acting John once more—almost 
the only important part which is taken by the 
same actor who performed it in 1890. Josef 
Meyer, the Christus of 1870, 1871, 1880, and 
1890, is too old to take the- part again, his 
grizzled beard making it’ quite impossible. In 
order that he may have a prominent position 
still, the part of choragus has been divided. 
Gakol Rutz, the village smith who acted chora- 
gus in 1890, still has the title, but does not re- 
cite the Prologue, Meyer coming on the stage in 
his place. Joseph of Arimathea was the part 
Mayer wished to act, but the comzté did not con- 
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sider it important enough ; besides, they did not 
desire to have the veteran actor of Christus on 
the stage at the same time as the novice Anton 
Lang, who takes the principal part this year. 
He is a potter, and works with his father, who 
acts Herod, in their large white house near the 
theater. Opinions differ as to his performance. 
He is only twenty-five. The Burgermeister, 
who in 1890 acted Kazphas, has also aged too 
much to act the same part, which is taken by 
Sebastian Lang, the heir of Daisenberger, who 
wrote the present text of the play. Mr. Lang is 
publishing the official text for the first time. 
The dresses worn are the same, and the tableaux 
and scenes are exactly similar every year. 

At the official opening of the railway the long- 
haired players were much in evidence. As 
there are only 1,400 inhabitants, and 700 of 
these are acting in the play, it is small wonder 
that nearly every other man has long hair and 
often a flowing beard. Both beard and hair are 
allowed to grow untouched for several months 
before the commencement of the play. Very 
handsome many of them look with their wavy 
black hair resting on their shoulders. The little 
boys playing marbles in a corner have nearly all 
long, curly hair. Since 1890 Mr. Rendl has 
married, and has a little son. His wife is the 
daughter of Mayer, who was Christus while 
Rendl was John ten years ago. Since that time 
Peter Rendl has set up a shop of his own, and 
this year will supply some of his exquisite carv- 
ing to visitors. All the more important players 
are carvers ; in fact, that is the chief industry of 
the village. 
villa on the left bank of the rushing Amner. 
Anton Lang resides just over the bridge, on the 
opposite side of the stream. Old Jakob Hett, 
who has acted Peter every time since 1860, is too 
infirm to do anything this year. His place has 
been taken by Peter Rendl’s father, the Pilate of 
1880 and 1890. Naturally both father and son 
are pleased, and their acting of Peter and John 
should be extremely good. The Burgermeister’s 
daughter, who took the part of Mary in 1890, 
has since retired into aconvent. Anna Flunger, 
the daughter of the local postman, will find it 
extremely difficult to follow such an actor; but 
reports say her performance of Mary is very 
good. As the mother of Christus, however, her 
face cannot for a moment compare with her 
predecessor’s. She is only nineteen years old. 

It is curious to see these people about their 
daily tasks. On a recent visit to the village, the 
first long-haired man to be seen was the Apostle 
Thaddeus, who was clearing the snow from the 


Mr. Rendl lives in a pretty little | 
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road. The choragus works away amid showers 
of sparks, in his smithy, and Nicodemus is the 
owner of the baker’s shop at the corner. All 
work at their various vocations during the day 
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(The ** Christus” in 1900.) 


and rehearse regularly every night. The chief 
performers assemble in the Rathhaus, and are 
coached by the Burgermeister. The chorus and 
the crowd meet in adjoining buildings. The 
first rehearsal in the new theater was to have 
taken place on Sunday, March 25, but the snow 
prevented it. 

Everything has been rapidly pushed forward, 
rehearsals, choir practice, and costumes. Build- 
ers have worked with feverish haste, in order 
that on May 24 the first performance might be a 
success. The villagers expect an immense at- 
tendance during the year, and indeed few pleas- 
anter trips could be suggested than a visit to the 
Bavarian Tyrol and the village of the Passion 
Play. The play began on May 24 and ends on 
September 30. The performances take place ev- 
ery Sunday and on several intervening Wednes- 
days. There are 27 in all; but, if ever the 
crowds are excessive, additional performances 
are given. 
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THE DANGER OF WAR BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. 

ARON PIERRE DE COUBERTIN is one of 

those Frenchmen who know and love Eng- 

land almost as well as they know and love their 

native country. He has traveled much in Amer- 












































BARON PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. 


ica and in Great Britain: he has friends every- 
where ; and he is quite justified in maintaining, 
as he does in his article in the Fortnightly 
Review, that there is no one better qualified to 
speak than he as to the dangers of the present 
position. He is no pessimist; on the contrary, 
few men have a more cheery, optimistic outlook 
on the world and its affairs; and when such a 
man feels constrained to tell us, as he does, that 
there are signs of a forthcoming conflict between 
England and France, his warning should be 
heeded. Why, then, it will be asked, is there 
any danger of a war between these two coun- 
tries? What ground of quarrel is there which 
could possibly embroil the two Western nations ? 
Baron de Coubertin admits at once that ‘‘ there 
is no matter in dispute between France and Eng- 
land which could legitimately lead to war.”’ 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Of all the outstanding questions, he thinks 
that of Newfoundland is the only one which 
threatens a serious difference of opinion. Even 
in Egypt, he thinks that the French will not ob- 
ject so long as French savants are allowed unin- 
terruptedly to carry on their researches—a very 
optimistic view, characteristic of the man ; but 
the Newfoundland question seems to him a grave 
one. He says: 

‘¢JTt is really a very grave problem, and no 
settlement can be hoped for unless the two coun- 
tries are first convinced, one of the legitimate 
nature of the Newfoundlanders’ grievances, and 
the other of the great difficulty confronting 
France when she tries to discover any form of 
compensation which would benefit the French 
fishermen. That is the only question which 
could put a match to the train, and it ought not 
to issue in any such catastrophe, if the argument 
‘is conducted on both sides with a sincere desire 
to avoid such a calamity. But is there such a 
desire? Certainly one would think not, after 
perusing many French and English newspapers ; 
they seem to be deliberately trying every means 
of hurrying on war. Nor is this any new atti- 
tude on their part ; it dates from a very long way 
back.”’ 

THE REAL DANGER. 

Thus we have it that the real causa causans of 
trouble is the existence of the journalist. He is 
rapidly becoming the enemy of the human race. 
Of course Mr. Chamberlain would have us believe 
that the French caricaturists are the only people 
to blame in this matter; but, as Baron de Cou- 
bertin says, the English press is by no means 
blameless. He says: 

‘¢Tt must not be thought that the three or four 
offensive caricatures of the Queen (that was the sum 
total) which appeared in Paris made at all a good 
impression outside the circle of boulevardiers, 
who have no respect for anything: Such mani- 
festations were very severely condemned by 
French public opinion; and I met with more 
than one Frenchman, by no means friendly to 
England, who had been roused to indignation. 
But this indignation was much diminished when 
it was seen that, though the English press was 
angry with France, it affected complete ignorance 
of the more numerous and serious attacks issuing 
from Germany.” 

He complains that the English attacks on France 
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in the English press have been much more virulent 
and bitter than any that have appeared in France 
upon England. He says: 

‘¢T have myself noticed that in every English- 
speaking country the press habitually uses insult- 
ing terms in speaking of France; both in the 
United States, and still more in Australia, its 
pronouncements have been absurdly malevolent.” 

’ 


AN ANTI-FRENCH SYNDICATE ? 


Why the newspapers should deliberately set 
about goading two nations into war, he frankly 
declares he does not understand ; but he makes 
a suggestion which is very curious. He says: 

‘¢There is really no possible explanation, ex- 
cept mere force of habit, for the bitterness and 
insult indulged in to such excess by the press of 
both countries. Lately these attacks have grown 
so violent, especially in England, that we have 
begun to credit the English press ‘with obeying a 
word of command, or with having been bribed 
to incite France to war. The idea is absurd 
enough, yet it might have this much truth in it, 
There are certain English merchants and manu- 
facturers who would have an interest in war, or 
who might, any way, make some profit out of it. 
There ‘is nothing to prevent these men from 
forming a syndicate, in view of their future busi- 
ness interests, when war should really have been 
declared. Such syndicates would naturally be 
open to the proprietors and shareholders of lead- 
ing newswapers ; then insensibly, almost uncon- 
sciously, these papers would come to defend the 
idea of a war, to be familiar with it, to think it 
natural and normal, to speak of it as a thing in- 
evitable. That,is a very real danger.” 


IGNORANT OF EACH OTHER’S STRENGTH. 


The mischief which the newspapers could do 
would be slight, if it were not for another reason 
which Baron de Coubertin does well to point out. 
France and Germany will not be goaded into war 
by any amount of newspaper campaign, because 
both countries know each other’s strength ; but 
it is different in the case of England and France. 
He says : 

‘¢ Nations, like individuals, show a tendency, 
more widespread than noble, to harry the weak, 
to take their goods, and to reduce them to servi- 
tude. Now, by a most unfortunate aberration 
of mind, both England and France imagine that 
neither could resist the attack of the other.” 

France, he says, has never been stronger than 
she is now : 

‘‘England is, therefore, the victim of the 
strangest and most unfortunate illusion if she 
believes in the decay of her neighbor. Thirty 
years of peace, internal tranquillity and prosperity, 
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during which she has steadily looked to her de- 
fenses, have made France a power to be reck- 
oned with. She scarcely knows it herself; she 
is ignorant of her own strength, and of the weight 
of the blows which she has it in her power to 
deal. But she is equally ignorant of the might 
of England, and there is nothing in the world so 
hard to bring home to a Frenchman’s mind as 
the nature of that power, 


A MOTIVELESS WAR. 


Hence great danger. France despises the 
military power of England. England is utterly 
ignorant of the enormous resisting power of 
France. The Jingoes who precipitated England 
into a war with the Transvaal in the belief that 
it would be a walk over to Pretoria are possibly 
capable of precipitating her into a war with 
France, which might easily result in imperial 
catastrophe. To avert such a disaster is the ob- 
ject with which Baron de Coubertin has written 
the admirable article which he concludes as fol- 
lows: 

‘Here, then, is my conclusion. There is no 
motive for war; yet war is possible, and even 
probable, if the two nations continue to cherish 
such illusions about each other—if they make no 
serious efforts toward mutual comprehension; if 
they are not firmly resolved to respect each 
other, even where comprehension fails; if French 
opinion does not silence the caricaturists and 
national faddists; and if, on the other hand, Eng- 
lish opinion does not call upon its government. 
and its newspapers to confine themselves to the 
proper limits of international courtesy, which 
have been too often overstepped.” 





THE DIVISION OF ASIA. 


R. C. E. D. BLACK contributes, to the 
Nineteenth Century for May, an article on 
‘¢The British Sphere in Asia,”’ in which he com- 
plains of the neglect of the British Government 
to take any step to consolidate its influence in 
Southern Asia, as Russia is doing in the North 
by means of the Trans-Siberian Railway, now 
approaching completion. 


GERMANY A FRIEND TO ENGLAND. 


The chief factor in Western Asia at present is 
the growing influence of Germany in Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia, and her proposed rail- 
way from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf is one 
which, Mr. Black holds, should meet with no 
opposition in England. England’s real rival is 
Russia, and if the British Government wishes to 
counteract her influence it can only be by estab- 
lishing a southern Trans-Asian transit from 
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Egypt to China. This could be effected by the 
construction of a railway from Alexandria across 
the isthmus of Sinai and northern Arabia, to the 
head of the Persian Gulf, traversing eastern Per- 
sia and Baluchistan to the frontier of British 
India, thence to Burmah, and following the line 
of the Yang-tse- Kiang to China. 


RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 


Capt. A. T. Mahan is quoted as saying that 
‘The division of Asia is east and west ; move- 
ment is north and south.” The effect of Russia’s 
getting a foothold on the Persian Gulf would be 
to drive a wedge between the eastern and western 
possessions of Great Britain, and this will prevent 
the construction of a British railway across South- 
ern Asia if Russia’s advance is not promptly 
checked. ‘If Lord Salisbury is correct in saying 
that Western policy in China is a policy of rail- 
ways, the same is certainly good of Western Asia.” 

Mr. Black holds, with Lord Curzon, that a 
definite sphere of British interests should be 
demarcated in China, and that any Russian ad- 
vance to Benda Abbas or Chakhbar should be 
resisted tooth and nail. He says: 

‘¢The coincidence of these Russian moves in 
Persia and Afghanistan—one fiscal and one 
strategic—is ominous. It shows clearly that 
Russia is determined to take Herat on very small 
provocation, and it also shows that she is pre- 
paring to spread her net over as much of Persia 
as she can cover. At present the provinces in 
the south are exempted from the lien of the cus- 
toms imposed by the new loan, in virtue of an 
old understanding (though it cannot be called a 
definite agreement) between Russia and Great 
Britain that southern Persia lies within the 
sphere of influence of the latter. Our great ob- 
ject ought to be to insure that this cardinal point 
in our policy is never lost sight of.” 


AFGHANISTAN AND BALUCHISTAN. 


In Afghanistan there is no danger—at any 
rate, so long as the Ameer survives. The recent 
opening up of the Quetta and Leistan trade is the 
result of codperation between the Indian and for- 
eign offices, and a telegraph line te follow this 
route and reach Baluchistan and Persia is under 
consideration. Buta great trunk railway from the 
Nile to the Yang-tse-Kiang would do more than 
anything else to consolidate British interests ; 
and, indeed, the difficulty is that so many depart- 
ments would profit by it that it is difficult to rec- 
oncile all their interests. Mr. Black concludes 
by saying that such a railway would cost not more 
than forty millions of pounds, or less than the 
capital expenditure of the London and South- 
western Railway. He urges that a commission of 
inquiry should be appointed to consider the matter. 
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JAPAN AND RUSSIA IN THE FAR EAST. 


i the North American Review for May, Prof. 
James Murdoch, a British scholar who has 

lived for many years in Japan, writes on Russia’s 
recent movements as concerning the Island Em- 
pire and its place among the powers of the far 
East. This writer explains Russia’s energy in 
strengthening the fortifications at Port Arthur, 
whither stores and munitions have been sent in 
great quantities during the past two years. In 
fact, Port Arthur seems destined to become the 
most important of all the naval stations of Russia: 

‘¢From Port Arthur alone is there free and 
ready egress to the open ocean at all seasons of 
the year. ‘This circumstance in itself makes it 
easy to understand why Russia proposes to add 
so greatly to the strength of her Pacific fleet. 
At present, vis-a-vis to Japan, that fleet is de- 
cidedly weak. Her three battleships would be 
no match for the Fuji, the Yashima, and the 
Shikishima. The Petropavlovsk, of 10,960 tons, 
and the Navarin, of 10,200 tons, steam only six- 
teen knots against the eighteen or nineteen knots 
of the Japanese line-of-battle ships, while the 
Tissot Veliky, of 8,800 tons, is no faster. As 
regards first-class cruisers, the Japanese Tokiwa 
and Asama are fully a match for the Rossia and 
the Rurtk; and the Azuma and Yakumo (sister 
ships to the Asama), expected here by the end 
of June, will go a long way toward offsetting the 
much older, slower, and smaller Vladimir Mono- 
makh, Dmitri Donskoi, Pamiat Azova, and Admt- 
ral Nakhimoff. As regards second-class cruisers 
and smaller ships, the superiority of Japan is 
simply overwhelming, as indicated by the com- 
parative total tonnage already given. But if the 
report be true that Russia is to send several of 
the eight battleships and six first-class cruisers 
now in hand to the far East, the disparity will 
cease to be on her side. 

‘¢ Russia is not waiting for the completion of 
her great railway to reduce her military inferi- 
ority in the East. In 1898 and the four pre- 
ceding years, 58,000 troops were dispatched to 
that quarter by the vessels of the volunteer fleet, 
while only 20,000 returned, and lately the rate 
of dispatch has been greatly increased. At 
present, a trustworthy authority puts the number 
of Russian troops of all arms in Eastern Siberia 
and Manchuria at nearly 110,000 men. In addi- 
tion, there is a large immigration of settlers and 
of laborers for the construction of the railways in 
Manchuria. These are being pushed on vigor- 
ously ; Port Arthur is already connected with 
Mukden, and altogether over 500 miles of track 
have been completed. It is only the heavy tun- 
neling through the Chingan and Klite Amon 
ranges that will defer the opening of the whole 
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system till 1902. Thus, if all this be taken into 
account, it wil! readily appear that Russia, in 
temporarily effacing herself in Korea and so 
avoiding friction with Japan there, was the very 
reverse of ill-advised.” 

JAPAN'S PURPOSES IN KOREA. 


Professor Murdoch does not seem to attach 
much importance to the recent rumors of Russia's 
renewed activity in Korea, but he says that Japan 
is fully determined to maintain her position there. 

‘¢One thing, however, is certain, and that is 
that the present Japanese Cabinet, while by no 
means eager for war, will not tamely submit to 
any infraction of the terms of the Nissi-Rosen 
Protocol. That document is Japan’s charter for 
the peaceful, economic, and industrial conquest of 
Korea, which she evidently contemplates. The 
energy with which she has been pushing this 
purpose and the development of her commercial 
interests in the little empire have of late been 
very remarkable, and stand forth in marked: con- 
trast to the apathy with which she has regarded 
most of the commercial advantages in China ac- 
quired by the Treaty of Shimonoseki. So long 
as she remains free to develop her legitimate in- 
terests in Korea, so long as the Nissi-Rosen 
Protocol is observed, Japan will be satisfied. 
The average Japanese is, indeed, very prone to 
be swayed by emotion—even by that spurious 
emotion called sentimentality. But hitherto the 
foreign policy of the nation has been conducted 
by the cold, clear light of reason, and the states. 
men at the head of affairs will not be likely to 
engage in armed strife without the amplest justi- 
fication for doing so.”’ 


THE JAPANESE PRESS AND THE BOER WAR. 


HE Japanese monthly magazine called the 
Orient comments, in a recent issue, on 
Japanese public sentiment in relation to the Boer 
war as voiced by the native press. The Orient 
says : 

‘‘The Japanese journals, with a few excep- 
tions, side with Great Britain with regard to the 
war in South Africa. Some of them receive 
the news of the reverses of the British army with 
almost as keen regret as they would exhibit on 
hearing a defeat of the Japanese army. How- 
ever, they speak in high terms of the spirit shown 
by the people of Great Britain in this time of 
stress. The motive of their warm sympathy with 
Great Britain appears to have nothing to do with 
the rightness or wrongness of the war, but to 
emanate from the impression that Great Britain 
is the best of friends Japan possesses, and time 
may come when her sympathy will be greatly 
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wanted by us. In plain words, they say that 
our sympathy for Great Britain at this time will 
call forth her sympathy for us when we go to war 
with a certain power in future. (And what that 
power is, all seem to know without mentioning 
its name.) ‘To us it appears that this is rather a 
business-like sort of sympathy. The few jour- 
nals which sympathize with the Boers, among 
which the Yorodzu Choho is the most prominent, 
take a decidedly different view of the question. 
They do not differ from others in regarding the 
friendship of Great Britain as indispensable to 
this country, but are convinced that in this war 
Great Britain is wrong, and therefore do not 
hesitate to publish severe articles against her.” 


MAX MULLER AND THEODOR MOMMSEN 
ON THE BOER WAR. 


2 May number of the Deutsche Revue brings 

a continuation of the correspondence be- 
tween Prof. Max Miller and Theodor Mommsen 
in regard to England’s rights in the Transvaal 
question—a correspondence that has excited a 
widespread interest, both in England and in 
Germany, on account of the eminence of both 
historians in their respective fields of activity. 
Max Miller once more goes back to the origins 
of English paramountcy in South Africa. The 
Congress of Vienna and the treaties made in 1813 
and 1814 serve.as the basis of present interna- 
tional politics. Through them England obtained 
direct sovereignty over Cape Colony and Natal, 
protectorship over the native states, and ‘‘a 
sphere of influence” as far north as the twenty- 
fifth degree southern latitude, which marked the 
boundaries of the Portuguese possessions. The 
Cape of Good Hope Punishments Act of 1836 
declares that any crime committed by a white 
person south of the twenty-fifth degree falls 
under the jurisdiction of the courts of Cape 
Town. The Boers knew this very well ; and they 
were told, when they set out on their Great 
Trek, that if they settled on British territory, 
they would remain British subjects. The pres 
ent war, therefore, Professor Miller considers 
simply a rebellion, although he admits that the 
Boers suffered much wrong—as, for instance, in 
the affair of the Kimberley diamond mines, and in 
other matters where the interests of British and 
Boers conflicted. 


WHO BEGAN WAR ? 


As to the question, Was the war justified ? 
Professor Miller thinks that no war ever is justi- 
fied, even if it seems unavoidable. But who 
declared war? Who invaded the enemy’s terri- 
tory with fire and sword ? Not the English, but 
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the Dutch. Should the English, then, still hesi- 
tate? Should they not protect their colonies, as 
they had promised? Even arbitration they could 
not accept, for that would have meant to renounce 
British paramountcy, and the rebellion of the 
Boers would then have become a war between 
equal sovereign states. The Boers have entered 
upon a war of conquest against the British Em- 
pire. Incredible as it may sound, it is a historic 
fact. With the help of the Afrikander Bund, 
which was founded in 1881 by Du Toit, the Boers 
hoped to sweep the British into the sea, and made 
no secret of it. The Boers cried, ‘‘To Cape 
Town ! ’—just as the French had cried in 1870, 
‘¢©A Berlin!” Professor Miller explains why he 
did not sign a certain petition to stop the war at 
once. In the first place, he never saw it; and, 
in the second place, he never would have signed 
it, for when war has once been declared, every man 
must stand by his flag. He thinks ‘‘ My coun- 
try, right or wrong.’’ He asks why the English 
soldiers are stigmatized as hirelings. 
ceive their pay, as any other soldiers. The Eng- 
lishman serves voluntarily ; the German must 
serve. Conscription has its good sides, but also 
much that is evil. As long as there were plenty 
of volunteers in England, they hesitated to call 
out conscripts; but now members of the royal 
family, dukes, the nobility, millionaires, profes- 
sors, gentlemen of every description, are will- 
ing to lay down their lives in the service of their 
country. 


THE TRANSVAAL’S PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 


Professor Mommsen briefly but severely criti- 
cises this letter of Max Miller, which ‘treats of 
unimportant and minor matters at some length, 
but [which] in the vital points, repeats the stock 
arguments of the British and ignores the objec- 
tions.” Then he returns to what he thinks the car- 
dinal point of the question at issue—how and when 
the Transvaal began to prepare for the war, and 
whether this preparation was defensive or offen- 
sive. This will also definitely settle the question 
as to the reputed plans of conquest by the Boers. 
Most likely there were not lacking boasters among 
the Cape Dutch, who bragged of driving the Brit- 
ish into the sea; but what the serious-minded 
and industrious Boers of the Veldt were striving 
for can be clearly demonstrated. The depend- 
ence of the Transvaal on England is a fact proved 
even. more by the existing circumstances than by 
any treaties or conventions ; and this dependence 
carr,ed with it certain duties toward the British 
Emypire, which the Transvaal never ignored, how- 
ever\irksome they were. In the Sand River con- 
ventfon of 1852, which is the basis cf the rela- 
tions\ between England and the Transvaal, and 
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which was simply modified by the conventions of 
1881 and 1884, British paramountcy was recog- 
nized, but also self-government of the Boer ter- 
ritory. British interference in the internal affairs 
of the republic has caused the war; the South 
African republics have never been accused of vio- 
lating the terms of the conventions. 


STATISTICS OF ARMAMENT. 


As to the preparations for war, Professor 
Mommsen cites from the Manchester Guardian 
the figures of the Transvaal budget for the years 
1882-98. 

He finds that up to 1894 the Transvaal con- 
scientiously kept within the limits of ordinary 
military precaution. But in 1895 there is a 
sudden change; the military expenditure is 
trebled, the Transvaal begins to arm against 
England. Jameson’s raid took place in Decem- 
ber, 1895; the preparations, therefore, began 
many months before. But the raid itself was 
not unexpected. Already, in January, 1895, 
munitions of war were purchased for the Char- 
tered Company, and from October to December 
great quantities of arms were imported by the 
conspirators. These things must have been 
known, for Professor Mommsen quotes Mr. Bryce 
as saying that, in November, these arms were 
shown to whoever wished to see them. To pre- 
pare against events, large purchases were made, 
but apparently only in the latter months of 1895, 
for Pretoria. Only in this sense can it be ad- 
mitted that the Boers began to arm before the 
Jameson Raid. The figures prove that at that 
time, in expectation of an attack, they formed 
the desperate resolve whose consequences are 
shown on the battle-fields of to-day. Professor 
Mommsen thinks that, had the British Govern- 
ment then done its duty and dealt effectively with 
the instigators of the raid, the government in 
Pretoria would have begun to disarm. As the 
opposite happened, they prepared for a renewal 
of the attack, and the consequence was the dec- 
laration of war of October 9, 1899. It takes a 
degree of courage, says Professor Mommsen, to 
ask, in the face of these facts, ‘« Who first invaded 
British territory with fire and sword?”  Pro- 
fessor Mommsen takes no pleasure in proving a 
man like Max Miller to be wrong; he regrets 
to see him in company with Beit and Rhodes— 
the man who is destined to hand down to poster- 
ity, on future maps of the world, England’s 
shame. Still less does he contemplate with 
pleasure the future which this war opens up to 
us. The terrible danger of England is clear to 
many of its friends, and to all its enemies. 
Everything is uncertain about the Boer war, ex- 
cept that it will be a protracted struggle. Every 
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succeeding day undermines the position of Eng- 
land as a world power. Among the civilized 
and even more so among the half-civilized na- 
tions, England’s military and political prestige 
wanes. And even the real basis of her power, 
the right of free speech, is threatened ; for the 
English papers themselves talk of the ‘‘ mob law 
in free England,” and name dozens of places 
where the friends of peace were mobbed by the 
populace. Professor Mommsen thinks it is a 
sign of the decreasing delirium that representa- 
tives of the war party begin to ask for interven- 
tion ; but he says that no one can doubt that, 
as long as this party rules in England, every 
effort at intervention from the outside is useless 
and dangerous. Perhaps the July elections will 
bring in another Parliament and another minis- 
try. And if not, what next ? 


THE BOER PRESIDENT. 
66 EASANT, millionaire, rebel, autocrat, lay- 
preacher, filibuster, visionary, and states- 
man, Paul Kriiger is easily the most interesting 
figure of a president now living,” says F. Ed- 
mund Garrett, in the June McClure’s. 

‘¢T have had the good fortune to enjoy more 
than one talk with President Kriger on matters 
near his heart. The frame of the old athlete was 
already bowed and unknit by these later sedentary 
years, which told their tale in sallow face and the 
flaccid droop under the eyes. Charm of manner 
or dignity there was none. The little gross peas- 
ant ways which have been described, and over- 
described, at first distracted attention. The 
voice, down in some growling depths, was grudg- 
ing, almost morose, till a vein of feeling was 
struck, when it became voluble and explosive. 
But I never doubted that in this hard, shrewd 
old gentleman in rusty broadcloth, fiercely ges- 
ticulating with his pipe, I had before me one of 
the few really significant and forceful personalities 
of our time, and that I should look back to these 
reminiscences one day, if I lived, much as I look 
back to conversations I was fortunate enough to 
have with Gladstone or with Parnell. It was a 
privilege.” 

’ 


KRUGER IN THE ‘‘ GREAT TREK.’ 


‘¢ Paul Kriiger, who has been once in his life a 
British official, was born a British subject. That 
was in 1825—ten years after Waterloo, and nine 
after the final cession of the Cape to England. 
His father was a frontier grazier. On the fron- 
tiers, it was a question of the usual frontier inci- 
dents between whites and tribal savages—with 
cattle-stealing, free shooting, and mutual charges 
of atrocities. The frontier grazier, who had been 
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allowed to call a tract of country his farm, was 
used to receiving no proper protection from 
government ; and it was too much when finally 
government hampered him in the reprisals which 
were his way of protecting himself. The result 
was that curious migration into the regions be- 
yond, where no writ ran, which is known as the 
Great Trek. It cost the British Government, 
first to last, the secession of over a thousand fami- 
lies ; and among them, the Krigers. 

‘¢ And so it came to pass that about the time 
that Queen Victoria came to the throne as a girl 
of eighteen, Paul Kriger, a boy of eleven, was 
tramping beside his father’s wagon across the up- 
lands of what is now the Free State, pushing 
ever slowly northward. As the parties gradually 
spread into what are now the Free State, Natal, and 
the Transvaal, some settling here, some there, as 
a tract of country might take their fancy, they 
again and agair had to fight for their lives. Once 
some hundreds of men, women, and children 
were surprised and massacred. It may seem a 
wonder that this was not the ultimate fate of all. 
What saved them was hitting upon the /aagers— 
a word now familiar to all the world; and the 
battle of Vechtkop, where this device won its 
first great triumph, was a scene in which the 
Kriger family, including the boy Paul, took 
part. It must be one of the most memorable in 
his life. 


FIRST USE OF ‘‘ LAAGERS.”’ 


‘¢In a square made by lashing some fifty 
wagons end to end, as many farmers, with their 
wives and families, awaited the attack (they say) 
of 5,000 Matabele warriors. The Boer wagon, 
in which the families lived and carried all that 
they had, was massively built, such as only a 
long span of oxen could draw, and covered with 
a great tent, or tilt. There was good shelter in 
the square against assegais, which, though 
hurled in clouds, could only fall in the middle, 
and the interstices were well strengthened against 
a charge of naked men by bushes of the thorny 
mimosa. The men and boys manned the wagons, 
and fired, not as soldiers fire, but as hunters ; 
the women, close behind, kept reloading for 
them. Again and again the enveloping mass of 
black warriors flung itself on the laager only to 
be choked off by itsown dead. The Boer marks- 
manship had been learned in a good, because a 
hard, school. Ammunition was precious. Young 
Kriger, for instance, was accustomed to herd his 
father’s sheep in a land of wild beasts, and ‘had 
always been expected to bring home game in pro- 
portion to any powder he had burned. A fter 
terrible loss, the Matabele army drew off, and the 
farmers, who declare that they lost in the laager 
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but two men, sang psalms of thanksgiving—as 
well they might.” 


KRUGER AND THE ‘* UITLANDERS.”’ 


‘¢Mr. Kriger has a Bismarckian gift for coin- 
ing blunt and picturesque phrases. He expresses 
himself naturally, in homely figures, taken from 
animal life and the farm. ‘There are scores of 
these speeches which etch with vividness his at- 
titude toward the ‘uitlander’ claim. Select per- 
sons who were ‘trusty ’—that is, known to his 
pretorian guard, and guaranteed to vote in a 
certain way—he has often spoken of admitting. 
But the community as a whole—never! In one 
of the best-known debates on the question, he 
compared the rising tide of immigrants to dirty 
water held back by a dam from mixing with the 
clean—a bold metaphor for Transvaal burghers. 
If the turbid flood rose higher, why, he would 
build the wall higher. In the same speech he 
was driving the state-coach, and the ‘ uitlanders’ 
clamored to be taken up. ‘There is no fear of 
us upsetting the coach,’ he represented them as 
pleading, ‘for we should then be overturning 
ourselves and our possessions as well as you.’ 
‘Yes,’ Kriger makes himself reply, ‘but you 
might snatch the reins from me and drive away. 
I don’t want to go.’ ‘Their rights !’ he sneered, 
on the publication of a reform manifesto. ‘ Yes, 
they’ll get them—over my dead body!’ And to 
a deputation from Johannesburg: ‘Go back and 
tell your people, never, never !—and now let the 
storm burst.’ And to another, when the word 
‘protest’ or ‘insist’ was used : ‘ Protest! insist ! 
What’s the use of that? I have the guns.’ 
‘Wait till the tortoise puts out its head,’ he told 
some burghers who were alarmed by talk of a 
revolt brewing. ‘We'll soon cut it off then.’ 
When an ‘uitlander’ crowd hooted him, he re- 
torted with a humorous comparison to a tame 
baboon which bit him because it burnt its tail in 
the fire. When they cheered him, his comment 
was ‘Ugh! lickspittles!’ When some of them 
called to thank him for lenience, after the 1896 
fiasco, he playfully observed that ‘he had to beat 
his little dogs when they were naughty, and 
some went away and snarled, and some came and 
licked his hand, but he hoped they would not 
misbehave again.’ ‘Friends,’ he began at a 
meeting of burghers—then, perceiving there 
were ‘uitlanders’ present, ‘but you are not all 
friends here ; some are thieves and murderers. 
Well, friends, thieves, and murderers’—and so 
the speech proceeded.”’ 

‘<Tt istold of Paul Kriiger, in the early days, that 
when oxen were scarce on the Reestenburg farm 
he used to harness natives to his plow. Whether 


fact or legend, that gives us in a picture his 
policy toward white ‘ uitlanders.’ ” 

‘«Paul Kriger is a visionary. What is his 
vision? It is of a sort of oligarchic theocracy, 
with Paul Kriger as its Melchizedek, priest and 
king in one. He sees the faithful sitting each 
under his own gum-tree, on his own stoep, and 
as far as his eye ranges that is his farm, and his 
cattle are on a score of hills. The young men 
are stalwart, great hunters before the Lord, and 
the young women are grossly built and fruitful. 
And to each farm there is a made road and a 
dam, and the stranger in the land pays for the 
same. The stranger keeps to himself in the city, 
and is more or less godless ; for he is not of the 
chosen in the Promised Land. But he gives no 
trouble, for he is ‘ well disposed,’ and looks to the 
Raad for his laws in due season. The burgher 
has his Kafirs, who do his work; but they are 
not cruelly used, because they obey. The sons 
of the soil are not too much educated, because 
that spoils an Afrikander ; but enough so to be 
able to hold all offices of state, that these may be 
purged of the Hollander and the German, no less 
than the accursed English or ‘ English-hearted 
Afrikander.’ And the nations of the earth come 
vying the one with the other for favors—Ger- 
many and France and England, all on the one 
footing. 

«¢ And above all sits Paul Krier, father of his 
people, dwelling in the house that the concession- 
naire Nellmapins gave him, wealthy, but thrifty, 
living as simply as he used to live on the farm, 
save that sheep’s head and trotters comes round 
somewhat oftener. And the judges come to him 
to know how they shall judge, and the Raad 
members to know what laws they shall make ; 
aad on Sundays all come to the little chapel near 
to hear him expound the Word of God and the 
truth as set forth by the Separatist Reformed 
Brethren. And there is peaceintheearth. And 
it is flat, and the sun goes round it.” 





MRS. KRUGER AND MISS RHODES. 


R. ARTHUR MEE chats pleasantly in the 
Young Woman for May about +‘ Some 
Women of South Africa.” He tells how Mrs. 
Joubert was the first to see the redcoats on the 
summit of Majuba Hill, where they had climbed 
under cover of the night. 

Mrs. Kruger, in some respects, sets an exam- 
ple which may be commended to certain of her 
English-speaking sisters : 

‘« She is kind and thoughtful and has a womanly 
heart. Nobody ever saw her with a feather in 
her bonnet. She trims all her own bonnets and 
makes all her own dresses; but she has the 
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strongest objection to wearing birds’ feathers or 
anything else involving suffering or cruelty. She 
her own fashions and wears what she 
’ 


sets 
pleases.’ 
A PRETTY STORY. 


‘¢A pleasing little story illustrates her love 
for animals and birds. When arrangements 
were being made for Mr. Kriger’s statue to be 
erected in Pretoria, Oom Paul insisted on being 
represented in his familiar top-hat ; and when 
the drawings came, Tanta gazed on them with 
delight. She had never been so proud of her 
husband as when they were carving his statue in 
marble. But she had a modest request to make. 
She was thinking not only of her husband, but 
of the birds that would flutter about the statue ; 
and she begged that the crown of the hat might 
be left hollow, so that the birds might drink 
from it! The request was, of course, granted ; 
but one cannot help wondering how long this 
friendly hat will be left undisturbed.” 


THE SISTER OF THE COLOSSUS. 


By the side of another great South African 
stands a female figure less known to fame. Says 
Mr. Mee: 

‘‘Tt is not generally known that Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes has a sister living in South Africa. At 
Groote Schuur, Mr. Rhodes’ beautiful home, a 
few miles from Cape Town, Miss Edith Rhodes 
entertains her brother’s guests. She is said to 
dislike men as much as her brother dislikes 
women. She dispenses hospitality on the most 
lavish scale. Miss Rhodes is of masculine ap- 
pearance, and has been described as resembling 
‘the English squire of sporting prints.’ She is 
rich, generous, and businesslike, and her im- 
pulsive nature wins her many friends. Miss 
Rhodes has many peculiarities, but as she has an 
ample fortune a good deal is forgiven her. On 
board a steamer not long ago she gained herself 
a tremendous popularity by regulating the handi- 
caps for the running matches and acting as um- 
pire in the tugs-of-war. Away from home she 
is thorough!y masculine, and takes her part with 
men in any sport; but at home, where she has 
a lady companion in constant attendance on 
her, she is as feminine as any woman can be, 
and makes a genial hostess. She is greatly in- 
terested in the Zoo at Groote Schuur, upon which 
Mr. Rhodes has spent a fortune, and is fond of 
driving about the estate, which comprises six 
miles of splendid drives. Miss Rhodes has a 
better grasp of South African politics than some 
members of the Colonial Office, and it is need- 
less to say that she is the loyal champion of her 
brother Cecil and all in which he is concerned.” 
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THE FORTS AT PRETORIA. 


.” Harmsworth’s for April, there is a paper on 

the forts of Pretoria and how they were 
built, by one who has been over them. This is 
his description : 

‘¢ There are in all seven forts around Pretoria. 
Of these, five are complete, or practically so ; the 
other two are mere shells, and are not to be 
reckoned with as defenses, unless, in an emer- 
gency, they were heavily sandbagged and other- 
wise temporarily fitted up. The general scheme 
of the forts is alike in each case. The outer 
walls are of solid masonry, many feet thick, flanked 
by earthworks on the outer faces. The original 
armament consisted of fifteen cm. guns ; but a 
good many: of them were taken to the front, and 
most, if not all, of the forts are now dismantled. 
The interior of the fort is a large quadrangle, 
containing a house, or rather a few rooms, for 
the gunners, an office, a telegraph-shed, and an 
armory. There is also a bomb-proof magazine, 
partly underground.” 

How these fatts were obtained, the writer does 
not scruple to inform his readers : 

‘« Being fluent in German, I succeeded in pass- 
ing myself off as a German officer, and, unmo- 
lested, made my way right into the Daspoort 
fort. I succeeded in finding out the password 
from an inebriated artilleryman the night before 
(the word was Fuckelzug), and had leisure to ex- 
amine everything carefully. I verified the fact 
that there was a telephone to Pretoria, a power- 
ful searchlight, and a very large stock of mealies 
(maize). 

‘«In another instance, it is related on very 
good authority that two officers of the Royal En- 
gineers disguised themselves as laborers, and 
were employed in the actual building of the forts. 
They continued at this work for some weeks, and 
were enabled to gather a very good idea of the 
building and plan of defense, which they duly 
reported to the authorities in Pall Mall.” 





THE UNITED STATES OF AFRICA. 


ROFESSOR CESARE LOMBROSO, of the 
University of Turin, contributes to Nuova 
Antologia for April 16 an article, ‘‘ The United 
States of Africa and of America,” in which he 
draws a parallel between the colonial period of 
the United States of America and the colonial 
period of the anticipated independent nation, the 
United States of Africa. The recent progress of 
the British army into the territory of the Boers has 
not shaken in the least Professor Lombroso’s con- 
fidence that the Boers will ultimately achieve their 
independence. After stating his reasons for the 
belief—reasons which, for the most part, are fa- 
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miliar to our readers—he sets about establishing 
the parallel indicated above. 


A MIXED RACIAL ORIGIN. 


First of all, the two colonial peoples were of 
mixed origin. The ancestry of the Boers, though 
mostly Dutch, had a considerable mixture of 
French and Scotch elements, and some others in 
a less degree. The colonial ancestors of the 
Boers were almost wholly religious exiles. The 
early American colonists had a considerable per- 
centage of such settlers, though smaller no doubt 
than that of the Boer colonists. In both, after 
their removal from the mother-countries, there 
was a retrogression in civilization, owing to the 
changed conditions of their lives. -And at this 
point Professor Lombroso directs attention to the 
fact that a falling back toward barbarism is in- 
cident to the early periods of colonial settlement. 
Owing to the primitive conditions in which the 
settlers find themselves for a longer or shorter 
time, as the case may be, a lapse from the stand- 
ards of the older country whence they came is 
unavoidable. But if the colonists are of good 
stock, especially of good mixed stock, they recover 
the level from which they descended, and, Pro- 
fessor Lombroso thinks, make more rapid prog- 
ress toward still higher levels than their kins- 
men of the old country. The Boers have not yet 
regained the level of civilization which their fore- 
fathers left—at least, they have not in some 
things. But that the lapse is not permanent Pro- 
fessor Lombroso argues from the kindness and 
magnanimity with which the Boers have treated 
their wounded and captive enemies, their success 
in founding self-governing States, and their apti- 
tudes for the higher principles of military strategy. 


LOVE OF LIBERTY. 


The three points of resemblance indicated 
above, Professor Lombroso 


the rebel Americans, and, in the opinion of 
Professor Lombroso, the advantages which the 
Boers have in the situation more than compen- 
sate for their inferiority of numbers and re- 
sources. Later—the professor does not indi- 
cate clearly when—the Afrikanders will, he 
thinks, unite with the Boers, and the nation that 
will spring from the united people promises to 
form ‘‘a center of liberty and culture superior, 
most probably, to all the other races of Europe.” 


BALLOONS IN WAR. 
EN. A. W. GREELY, our chief signal 


officer, has a picturesque article in the 
June Harper's, on the modern use of aéronautical 
devices in war. He notes that this is simply a 
return to the original idea, since the inventions 
of balloons was directly due to the exigencies of 
war: 

‘Impressed with the importance of captur- 
ing the fortress of Gibraltar, which British 
valor was defiantly defending against the com- 
bined forces of France and Spain, Joseph Mont- 
golfier, in 1782, sought to advance by a novel 
method the success of this bloody siege, which 
was unexpectedly turning the scales of war 
against Franceand Spain. Hesaid: ‘I possess a 
superhuman means of introducing our soldiers 
into this impregnable fortress. They may enter 
through the air by a gas produced by the com- 
bustion of a little straw. By making a bag large 
enough, it will be possible to introduce into 
Gibraltar an entire army, which, borne by the 
wind, will enter right above the heads of the 
enemy.’”’ 

-As early as 1794, the French were attempting 
to organize a system of captive balloons, and at 
the battle of Fleurus their utility was plainly 
demonstrated, the enemy’s movements being 
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illustrates and supports by 
particulars drawn from a 
large variety of sources. To 
these three resemblances a 
fourth is added—love of lib- 
erty and readiness to fight 
for it. No doubt the dis- 
parity between the resources 
of the British Empire and 
the resources of the Boers is 
far greater than the disparity 
between British and Ameri- 
can resources during our 
revolutionary war; but in 
the situation of the contest 
the Boers are in many re- 
spects much better off than 











THE BRITISH BALLOON DETACHMENT ON THE MARCH IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
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studied by its aid for ten hours. From that 
time till this, France has occupied a leading 
place in such experiments : 

‘¢'The most successful application of balloon- 
ing to field maneuvers in the French army was 
by one of its most brilliant and forceful officers, 
Marquis de Galliffet—the dashing cavalry gen- 
eral who led the heroic charge at Reichshofen, 
and who, in the present critical condition of his 
country, emerges from his well-earned retire- 
ment to become minister of war. In 1891 there 
were assembled, for the autumnal maneuvers, 
four army corps, consisting of an enormous force 
of 100,000 men, and divided into two opposing 
armies, whose tactical operations were viewed 
as of the highest value. In exercising command 
of one army, Galliffet, appreciating the immense 
importance of time, decided to use the balloon: 
basket for his temporary headquarters. Ascend- 
ing with the chief aéronautical officer to the height 
of about 1,200 feet, Galliffet occupied the basket 
for two and one-half hours, receiving reports 


and sending orders by telephone and telegraph 


both to his staff and to his corps commanders. 
Following with the greatest clearness the deploy- 
ment of his troops and of every important 
movement of his enemy over a front of more 
than seven miles, and at distances varying from 
two to six miles, Galliffet brilliantly regulated 
the movements of his own army by this knowl- 
edge, and at critical junctures even directed the 
fire of his artillery.” 

The Germans did not begin balloon experi- 
ments till long after their Gallic rivals, but their 
balioon service is now the best-drilled and proba- 
bly the most effective in the world. 

‘¢In Great Britain, military ballooning may be 
said to have fairly commenced under Major Els- 
dale, R. E., in 1879, at Aldershot ; and, though 
it has not been as spectacular as the French or 
German, its operations have practiéally revolu- 
tionized military ballooning. It has devised a 
smaller and handier balloon, and has diminished 
its permeability by the use of gold-beater’s skin ; 
and by the use of pure hydrogen-gas, compressed 
up to 1,800 pounds to the inch and stored in 
steel tubes, it has revolutionized the gas-supply. 
The tubes are transported in specially constructed 
wagons, so that it is possible to inflate and put 
up a balloon in half an hour. The remodeled 
English valves absolutely prevent the outflow of 
hydrogen, except under great and extraordinary 
pressure ; then an automatic arrangement permits 
the expanding gas to escape until the pressure 
becomes normal.” 

In the Soudan, Afghanistan, and in Bechuana- 
land the British have found the balloon of the 
greatest utility. 
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The American development of the war-balloon 
was one of the many results of the ingenuity 
called into play by the Civil War, Mr. T. 8S. C. 
Lowe being the leading figure among the aéro- 
nautists of that day. Although this remarkable 
organizer, inventor, administrator, and specialist 
demonstrated the strategic value of balloons in 
extended military operations, it was not till 1892 
that General Greely thought it possible to form a 
balloon-train ; and the first actual work under 
the appropriation then begun was at Santiago, 
during the war with Spain. Major Maxfield’s 
balloon here was hit thirteen times by musketry 
fire without immediately descending of itself. 

Balloons are to-day recognized, by all military 
authorities, as indispensable in forest or prairie 
regions, and wherever the visual outlook is lim- 
ited ; and even in the present state of the sci- 
ence, they can be used to distribute and set off 
high explosives. Pending the perfection of air- 
ships, attention is chiefly turned to dirigible 
balloons—that is, those capable of coming and 
going at pleasure through mechanical means con- 
trolled by the aéronaut. 


HOW SHALL WE FEED OUR SOLDIERS IN THE 
TROPICS ? 


A* experienced army surgeon, Capt. Charles 

E. Woodruff, contributes to the Philadel- 
phia Medical Journal for April 7 an exhaustive 
study of the American soldier’s life in the tropics, 
with special reference to hygienic conditions. 
In his discussion of the army ration, Dr. Wood- 
ruff says : 

‘‘There is one change which I have long ad- 
vocated, and which is perfectly practicable. As 
far as is known we are the only civilized nation 
which makes a pretense of feeding the soldier 
everything he needs. Every other nation gives 
the soldier a something called a ration,—some- 
times only bread, or bread and meat,—and in 
addition gives him a small money allowance to 
buy the rest. England actually takes this money 
out of the soldier’s pay. The ration will just 
keep body and soul together, in the few occa- 
sions in the field when, for a short period, the 
soldier cannot buy. We have never done this, 
because, unlike armies in thickly settled Europe, 
our army is usually situated on the frontier, where 
it cannot buy anything. We supply everything 
we can, but the things most needed at home and 
almost essential in the tropics—fresh green vege- 
tables and fresh fruits—cannot possibly be sup- 
plied in large quantities. They would rot before 
they could be distributed, and must be purchased 
in small lots and used at once. As long as our 
troops were at home, and had gardens for vege- 
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tables and an income from the canteen to buy 
fruits and other extras, it was all right. We 
have rested in a fool’s paradise. Now that there 
are no gardens and no funds, we find that every 
soldier is using his own money to piece out his 
ration, just as every European soldier does. 
What a howl there was in Cuba, because the 
men could not get their pay, to buy food former- 
ly supplied to them at home ! 

‘¢T am firmly convinced that each company 
should receive a trifle per day for each man, with 
which to buy extras whenever he can. Many 
companies of volunteers did this with private 
funds, but the poor regular has no enthusiastic 
State Legislature or local-aid society at home to 
help him out. The beginning of this change 
was in the regulation giving to each surgeon 60 
cents per day for each patient—one of the grand- 
est improvements our hospitals have ever ex- 
perienced. Formerly we had to sell the sick 
man’s ration and buy him food. As the ration 
is worth less than 16 or 18 cents, it is evident 
how difficult it was to buy food for a convales- 
cent without stealing money collected from some 
one else. The chief use of such funds would, of 
course, be for the purchase of green vegetables 
and fresh fruits. As arule the company com- 
manders can buy these articles in small lots, when 
it would be entirely out of the question for the 
commissary department to handle them. The 
new law giving to each regiment a commissary 
officer, who has nothing else to do, would of 
course facilitate and systematize such small pur- 
chases. As almost every civilized nation in the 
world uses some such system, there must be good 
in it, and it must be practicable for us also.” 


LIBERAL EATING, 


The conditions produced by tropical heat make 
it necessary, in Dr. Woodruff’s opinion, to have 
a liberal diet, in order to counteract the in- 
creased wastes. 

‘¢Qur troops in the Philippines last fall had 
the lean and lanky appearance of well-seasoned 
soldiers—that is, appearance of men whose wastes 
had been greater than their food; and this in 
spite of everything that was done to feed them 
liberally. I have particularly watched regiments 
at parade, and was painfully impressed by the 
large number of thin, yellow faces. They needed 
more food and less work ; indeed, it really seems 
as though they needed more food than at home. 
One can well see, then, that it is not wise to re- 
strict eating, but to encourage it—of course, 
restricting the fats as the foods which produce 
the most heat, but really the amounts usually 
consumed make but little practical difference. 


‘There is no doubt whatever that in the tropics 
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those who are liberally fed are, from their greater 
resisting powers, far less liable to disease in gen- 
eral than the underfed and half-starved, in whom 
natural immunity is destroyed and bacteria find 
a natural culture-field. In no disease is this 
better shown than in beriberi—a veritable curse 
to all the underfed tropical nations, and so very 
prevalent among the emaciated and starved Span- 
ish soldiers in the Philippines. We ‘know that 
this disease attacks the underfed only, and is 
probably due to bacterial invasion in these non- 
resisting unfortunates. Japan acted on this hint, 
and after she changed the navy-ration from rice 
to a liberal ration of meat and vegetables, the 
number of cases was reduced to one-tenth their 
former number.” 

Dr. Woodruff thinks it probable that the 
greater susceptibility of the natives of tropical 
countries to infectious diseases may be due in 
great part to their feeble, underfed condition. 


SHOULD THE RATION BE CUT DOWN? 


In the Journal of the Military Service Institu- 
tion for May appears the thesis on ‘‘ The Ideal 
Ration for an Army in the Tropics,’ which won 
for its writer, Capt. Edward L. Munson, assist- 
ant-surgeon, U. 8S. A., the prize offered in 1899 
by Dr. Louis A. Seaman. In this paper Dr. 
Munson argues as foilows for a reduction of the 
present ration : 

‘¢ Prolonged heat exerts an unfavorable influ- 
ence upon the digestive and assimilative func- 
tions. Hence work should not be imposed upon 
the alimentary tract in excess of its powers, and 
the diet should be restricted as compared with 
that of temperate climates; particularly since 
both diarrhcea and dysentery are known to be 
favored by the presence of a large amount of un- 
digested food in the intestines, while tropical 
anemia may be hastened by mal-assimilation re- 
sulting from overtaxation of the digestive pow- 
ers. The respiration, as has already been shown, 
is much less energetic after arrival in the tropics ; 
and this, combined with rarefaction of the at- 
mosphere and other factors, results in a much 
less amount of oxygen being introduced into the 
blood than is the case in temperate ciimates. If 
the reduced quantity of oxygen available finds 
in the organism an excess of alimentary sub- 
stances it is evident that oxidation of the latter 
will be delayed even if ultimately complete, and 
metabolic equilibrium is thus disturbed. Fur- 
ther, according to Foster, the amount of heat 
evolved by the internal organs depends largely 
on theirstimulation. In the case of the salivary 
gland the temperature of the saliva during irri- 
tation of the chorda has been found to be 1° to 
1.5° higher than that of the blood in the carotid 
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artery at the same time; and the same author 
states that, in all probability, the investigation 
of other secreting glandular organs, under ex- 
citement, would yield similar results. Particu- 
larly is this true of the liver, an organ in which 
a large amount of heat is produced, as is shown 
by the fact that a temperature of 40.73° C. has 
been observed in the hepatic vein, while that of 
the right -heart was 37.70° C., and that of the 
inferior vena cava 38.35° C. Hence the excita- 
tion of the liver, either through the improper 
selection of foods or an excess of nutritive ma- 
terial requiring disposal, is to be avoided in hot 
climates. It is ob- 
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W. B. Featherstone in Popular Astronomy. Nor 
do these names by any means exhaust the list. 

One of the most interesting historical surveys 
is that by Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, in the Clud 

Woman. Mrs. Todd recalls America’s past ex- 
perience with these celestial phenomena. 

‘«In 1860 the Pacific States were traversed by 
the moon’s shadow, and other important darken- 
ings occurring within our borders were in 1869, 
when tke line extended from Bering Strait 
through lowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky 
to North Carolina ; and in 1878, when the track 
lay from Texas to Wyoming, crossing Pike’s 





vious that the con- 
sumption of any 
considerable 
amount of food for 
the production of 
internal heat is 
here as unneces- 
sary as it is unde- 
sirable; while the 
nutritive needs of 
the organism re- 
quire a smaller 
amount of material 
to repair the sys- 
temic losses result- 
ing from the de- 
creased oxidation 
and normally less 
active life of the 
tropics. ”’ 








SOLAR ECLIPSES. 
n* ROPOS of 

the eclipse of 
the sun on May 28, 
much interesting 
material relating to 
the solar eclipses of 
the past has ap- 
peared in the May 
numbers of the 


magazines. Prof. 
Simon Newcomb 


has written on the 
subject in Me- 
Clure’s, Prof. 
Frank H. Bigelow 
in Appleton’s Pop- 
ular Science Month- 
ly, and Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Pickering, 
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TRACKS OF THE EIGHT NORTH AMERICAN ECLIPSES SEEN SINCE 1800. 
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Peak in its appalling but magnificent onward 
rush. From that superb vantage-point, over 
14,000 feet in air, the observers noted the tre- 
mendous onrush of the shadow, and involunta- 
rily bent away from the black wall, though know- 
ing it but an intangible fate. which seemed so 
relentlessly enveloping them ; and there the great 
outer streamers of the sun’s corona were for the 
first time discovered, extending more than 
11,000,000 miles into space, so faint as to be 
almost beyond the reach of photographic capture, 
but no less well defined and full of mysteriously 
cosmic significance. 

‘¢ Again, in 1889, on New Year’s Day, the 
friendly sun was once:more eaten by the great 
monster Rahu, his temporary annihilation wit- 
nessed along a line crossing California and ex- 
tending to Manitoba.” 


ADVANCES OF ASTRONOMICAL SCIENCE, 


‘¢The subject of total solar eclipses is a fasci- 
nating one ; and hardly any study compares, in 
intense human as well as celestial interest, with 
tracing the history of these spectacular occasions, 
beginning with the famous one in 2158 B.c., 
when an eclipse suddenly appearing in China, the 
Emperor demanded of two unhappy ministers, 
Ho and Hi, why he was not informed of its com- 
ing. Receiving no satisfactory answer, he imme- 
diately had the heads of the unfortunate courtiers 
struck off, thus illustrating the danger of allow- 
ing eclipses to spring upon monarchs unawares. 
The picturesque prediction of a solar darkening 
in 538 B.c., like ours on the 28th of May, by 
Thales, when two contending armies were brought 
to sudden halt by its impressive influence, and a 
peace was at once declared cemented by two mar- 
riages ; that of 1780, when America sent her 
first eclipse expedition, two professors from Har- 
vard, to Penobscot, the wonderful occasion in 
1806,—all these were but the prelude to the great 
spectacular drama of eclipses, of which the scien- 
tific golden age began in 1842, when, in France, 
even soldiers and ignorant peasants were deeply 
affected by the sublime sight. Since then special- 
ized study has constantly increased. In 1851 
methodical observation began in earnest, and the 
earliest photograph of a total eclipse was made on 
this occasion. Since 1860, when photography 
was first systematically employed, the strides have 
been constant and amazing toward that paradoxi- 
cal study of the sun when the sun is hidden, 
characteristic of our closing and divinely inter- 
rogative century.” 

For the purpose of observing the eclipse of May 
28, Professor Todd established himself, with a fine 
collection of instruments, in Tripoli, which offers 
inducements of greater dryness than other spots. 
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THE LESSONS OF EXHIBITIONS. 

O the Fortnightly Review for May, Mr. F. G. 

Aflalo contributes a paper on ‘‘ The Prom- 

ise of International Exhibitions,” in which he 

maintains that exhibitions have utterly failed to 

fulfill their promise, and that, indeed, most of 

the benefits which they are supposed to confer 
do not exist. 

EXHIBITIONS AND PEACE. 


Of all the moral benefits of exhibitions the 
binding together of the nations in peaceful rivalry 
is the most frequently mentioned, and, according 
to Mr. Aflalo, with the best reason. It is quite 
evident that a country in the preparatory. stage 
of exhibition-making will make a great many 
sacrifices to preserve peace. But no exhibition 
has done anything to guarantee peace after its 
conclusion. The exhibitions of 1862, of 1867, 
and of 1878 were all either preceded, accom- 
panied, or followed by war. 


EXHIBITIONS AND TRADE. 


Trade, indeed, gains; but it is not the indus- 
try of the country which holds the exhibition, 
but that of her competitors. Mr. Aflalo holds 
that the loss of the present exhibition will be 
that of France alone, even if its immediate result 
should be a considerable surplus : 

‘¢ Who that remembers previous Paris exhibi 
tions can overlook the immense preponderance 
given to French exhibits? I do not want to be 
misunderstood. From the standpoint of the 
commercial visitor, who goes to learn, this is as 
it should be. The loss is that of France herself. 
The selected foreign exhibits, instead of showing 
her the dangers of competition, come humbly, as 
vassals to a court, to do homage before her unveiled 
splendor, but also to learn the secrets of her 
beauty. Learning nothing, she teaches the 
stranger within her gates of her resources. 
There is not, in fact, the equality in these col- 
lections that would put the world’s great cities on 
one footing and enable self-analysis or compari- 
son from without. These Paris exhibitions re- 
solve themselves into so many demonstrations on 
the part of the least tottering of the Latin 
nations—a continuous protest against the waxing 
might of the rivalstock. Even considerations of 
a political nature prejudice the value of any seri- 
ous attempt to equate the exhibitors of the world 
on the basis of their exhibits; since Germany, 
which is this year to exhibit in lavish style, was 
unrepresented in both 1878 and 1889 by so much 
as a cheap knife.” 


NO INDUSTRIAL PROFIT. 


The English Fisheries Exhibition of 1883 is 
quoted by Mr. Aflalo as a case of financial suc- 
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cess, but industrial impotence. It produced a 
considerable surplus. But he holds that the re- 
sult of the exhibit of foreign improvements in 
fishing was absolutely nz/ on England’s own fish- 
ing class. In 1878 the Society of Arts sent 200 
working men to Paris, and a valuable report was 
compiled from their experience ; but everything 
it contained was obtained outside the exhibition, 
in the shops and factories of Paris, and might 
have been done equally well in any ordinary 
year. It must be acknowledged that people, as 
a rule, do not attend immense exhibitions with a 
serious purpose of studying along any particular 
line, but that they go mostly for pleasure. In this 
age of travel and telegraphy, even the non-com- 
mercial reader is already aware of the natural 
products of every corner of the earth, of the in- 
dustrial standing of the nations, of the weakness 
of the strong, and of the strength of the weak. 


THE DEMORALIZATION OF PRIZES. 


Of the stimulating influence of the prize sys- 
tem, Mr. Aflalo is equally skeptical. He thinks 
it would be better to pass the claim over in dis- 
creet silence—‘‘for there would have been no 
need, had such challenge not compelled, to recall 
all the very degrading claims and counter-claims, 
the open charges of bribery, and undue influ- 
ence. The main objection, however, to the 
great exhibitors themselves being judges is that 
it unfairly debars them from.competing. Yet the 
whole system has in it something rotten. That 
the great function of any exhibition, viewed 
from the standpoint of the exhibitor, is to ad- 
vertise those who lend it their support, is a the- 
sis that it would be worth no one’s while seriously 
to contest. Nor against such purpose have [ 
any prudish desire to protest. Journals that 
strive honestly to raise the moral tone of the 
masses have before now paid dividends out of 


the advertisements of usurers and turf-agents.’ 


This may be a regrettable necessity, but it cannot 
for one moment be rationally regarded as affect- 
ing the moral standing of their articles. It 
would in analogous case be absurd to condemn 
exhibitions on no better ground than the inci- 
dental uses to which those who guarantee the 
deficit may quite legitimately put them. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the greed of advertisement 
transcends the period of the exhibition itself, 
and there must needs be prize awards and diplo- 
mas of merit to keep alive the more ephemeral 
glories. Then follow insinuations of petty injus- 
tices, and of others less petty, with undignified 
recrimination that may survive the exhibition by 
months. If it is impossible to conceive of exhi- 
bitions getting the necessary support at their in- 
ception without some inducement of this nature 
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to attract competing firms from all parts of the 
world, then these prize awards constitute any- 
thing rather than praise of such gatherings. 
Nor does it suffice that these shows advertise 
their clients. They must also be huge marts, 
wherein the exhibitors are, under the peculiarly 
advantageous conditions of their tenure, enabled 
to undersell the ordinary retail traders of the 
town and to compete very seriously with them 
at the finest and busiest season of the year. 
The petty drawbacks, even fram the standpoint 
of the exhibitors themselves, are innumerable. 
Competition will not allow them to stay away, 
as many among them would prefer, so they have . 
to exhibit, for the benefit-of rival manufacturers, 
methods that would otherwise have been kept 
from all eyes but those of their own customers.”’ 


COLORED LACE: A NEW INDUSTRY. 


ae! subjects are more fascinating to the femi- 

nine mind than lace, and it is therefore 
pretty safe to predict a considerable success for 
M. Engerand’s article, in the first April number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, on ‘*The Lace 
Industry of Normandy.” 

He begins by telling us that this industry was 
for a long time the most flourishing in Lower 
Normandy, especially in the Department of Cal- 
vados, where, as far back as 1851, 50,000 lace- 
makers were employed. Pay ranged high; chil- 
dren made from 10 cents to 15 cents a day, while 
the average of the working-women made 40 cents, 
and there were some who attained to 60 cents, 
80 cents, and even $laday. From these figures 
it follows that in this one department the lace 
industry brought not far short of $2,500,000 a 
year. In addition to this material advantage, the 
industry has an excellent social effect. It does 
not necessitate the separation of the worker from 
her family ; entails no excessive fatigue ; can be 
done anywhere, whether in the house or in the 
garden, according to the time of year; and can 
be practiced from childhood up to old age. The 
best of the Norman lace-workers are from 60 to. 
80 years old, and M. Engerand has seen nona- 
genarians whose work showed no falling off in 
beauty and accuracy. Altogether, it would be 
difficult to imagine a more convenient kind of 
industry, embracing as it does youth, middle life, 
and age. Moreover, it is an occupation which 
can be dropped without loss—at the time of har- 
vest, for example, and then resumed during the 
long winter months. 

A CRISIS IN THE INDUSTRY. 
In view of all this, it is particularly distressing 


to learn that the industry has undergone a most 
severe crisis; and it is, says M. Engerand, an 
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extraordinary testimony to the force of habit and 
the persistence of tradition that there are still 
any lace-makers left in Normandy. There are 
hardly a thousand left in Calvados who have 
regular employment, and the wages have fallen 
considerably ; even the cleverest can only make 
a franc by working 12 or 13 hoursaday. Before 
the war, there were in this department some 50 
lace- houses, employing a regular army of workers ; 
but now there are only three or four“firms left. 

What are the causes of this extraordinary fail- 
ure? Chief of all are the competition of machine- 
work and the triumph of imitation; and M. 
Engerand asks whether this brutal invasion of 
machinery in the domain of art is not a sort of 
sacrilege? A single machine can make in ten 
minutes as much lace as a clever lace-maker can 
make in six months, working 12 hours a day. 
Mechanical competition, however, is not the only 
cause. Imitation lace has existed ever since 
1839, and even under the second empire the out- 
put of it was considerable, although that was also 
the period when hand-made lace was most pros- 
perous. M. Engerand cites another factor— 
namely, the change in fashion and the vulgariza- 
tion of dress under the influence of modern 
ideas of equality and democracy. Hand made 
lace must always be a luxury for the well-to do, 
and there must be fairly numerous occasions on 
which it may be worn. Obviously a monarchy 
affords these occasions, while a republic lacks 
them. The effect of the absence of a court in 
France is largely to throw the direction of the 
fashion into the hands of the actresses, and this 
has an unfortunate effect upon artistic dress. 
Why should an actress buy handsome lace at all? 
Her toilette is only to be seen at some little dis- 
tance, at which an imitation looks quite as well 
as the real. Moreover, the fashions now change 
much more quickly than they did, and real lace 
is too expensive to be worn for a season and 
then thrown aside. 


THE REMEDIES. 


The situation requires much tact. Obviously 
such a remedy as a trade-union of lace-workers 
formed to obtain a rise of wages would complete 
the ruin of the industry. Moreover, it is clear 
that, as lace-making is so slow, the finished arti- 
cle must command a high price if the worker is 
to be properly remunerated ; but people will not 
pay a high price, unless they get in exchange a 
really remarkable and precious object. Conse- 
quently, hand-made lace must be a real work of 
art ; and this has, perhaps, not been sufficiently 
realized by those who have embarked their capi- 
tal in this industry. 

M. Engerand suggests that the new parti-col- 


ored lace of Courseulles-sur-Mer, in the depart- 
ment of Calvados, will afford a solution of this 
difficulty. As is well known, lace has hitherto 
been produced by complicated crossings of threads 
all of the same color; but in this new invention 
of MM. Georges Robert and Félix Aubert silks 
of varied colors are employed, which afford an 
opportunity to the individual worker of display- 
ing her taste and her decorative instinct. There 
is a certain severity and monotony about the old 
plain laces ; but this new colored kind is full of 
charm and variety, and is capable of the greatest 
artistic development. It seems as if this work 
could never be imitated by any machine, however 
ingenious, for the intelligence and skill of the 
individual worker are required at every turn. 
This is notably the case in. the selection of the 
silks ; the decomposing action of light has to be 
continually kept in mind, and the combination of 
delicate nuances of color gives much greater scope 
for taste and skill than -the old plain hand-made 
lace. Thus, to make up a durable green, the 
worker must use three different shades ; while for 
violet it is necessary to combine the ordinary 
violet with a reddish and a whitish tint of the 
same color. The greater difficulty of the work 
may be estimated when it is explained that even 
the breath of the worker might spoil a delicate 
piece, and an error which would be of little or 
no consequence in ordinary lace is fatal in this 
new kind. lLace-makers who are capable of 
working in colors are comparatively rare, and 
they can command quite 50 per cetit. more wages 
—an increase which they certainly earn. 


OTHER MEANS OF SALVATION. 


The essential thing is to find something which 
is at once a novelty and full of artistic merit. 
The crisis in the lace industry, he says, has not 
been confined to France. In Italy it underwent 
in the seventies a serious check, and then the use- 
fulness of a monarchy was demonstrated ; for the 
Queen made hand-made Jace fashionable, and the 
condition of the workers instantly improved. In 
Austria, too, much the same thing happened. 
The late and deeply lamented Empress put herself 
at the head of a movement for the encouragement 
of hand-made Jace, and schools were established 
all over the empire for teaching the art. The re- 
sult was magnificent, and the wealthy Austrian 
aristocracy made it a point of honor to wear only 
these beautiful and expensive products of indi- 
vidual industry. M. Engerand relegates to a 
footnote the successful efforts made by Queen 
Victoria to revive the Honiton lace industry in 
England. As regards France, he recommends 
the creation in Paris of a central committee to 
foster the hand-made lace industry. 
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THE TWELFTH CENSUS. 

REDERICK H. WINES, Assistant Director 
of the Census Bureau, tells, in the June 
Munsey’s, a great many interesting facts about the 
taking of the census of 1900—an operation which 
will begin on the very day when this issue sees 
the light. Mr. Wines first of all corrects the im- 
pression that, when the gatherers of statistics be- 
gin to come around, the census has begun: ‘‘As 
a matter of fact, at that time the twelfth census 
of the United States will be entering on the sec- 
ond stage of its progress towards completion. 
The first stage, that of organization and prepara- 
tion, began more than a year ago—in fact, as soon 

as the director of the census was appointed.” 

‘¢The census, in its essentials, is simply a 
great publishing enterprise. The publisher is 
the United States Government, and the publica- 
tion is one of vast proportions. The data which 
it is to contain are to be drawn from nearly 
4,000,000 square miles ef the earth’s surface. 
To collect it will require the services of some 
40,000 men. 

‘« At the central office in Washington, a force 
numbering upward of 300,000 will be employed 
in compiling, editing, and arranging these data ; 
or, in other words, in ‘preparing the ‘copy’ for 
the dozens of large volumes which are to contain 
the results of the enumeration. 

‘« Looked at in this light, the census enumera- 
tion is purely a business undertaking. It is so 
regarded and administered by the director and 
his associates. It is, moreover, an enterprise of 
vast scope and requiring thorough and extensive 
organization. Clerks, enumerators, and superin- 
tendents must be carefully instructed and thor- 
oughly drilled in their respective duties, if the 
work is to run smoothly to a prompt and success- 
ful completion. This is the consideration which 
the census officials have had constantly in mind 
in making their preparations.” In the Eleventh 
Census, the final volume of the report on popula- 
tion was not off the press until seven years after 
the beginning of the work ; while the last volume 
of the census of 1880 did not come out until 1889 ! 

Congress, however, has expressly stipulated 
that the four principal reports—those on popula- 
tion, mortality, manufactures, and agriculture— 
of the Twelfth Census must be out by July 1, 
1902, so there is a formidable problem before the 
director and his army of assistants. 


HOW THE INFORMATION IS COLLECTED. 


‘¢ The actual work of the census divides itself 
into two parts—collecting the information and 
compiling it for publication. For the former 
purpose, something like 40,006 enumerators will 
be employed, It will be their duty to visit every 
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family in the country and to obtain the answers 
to a set of specified questions regarding every resi- 
dent. They will gather all the information re- 
lating to the subject of population, except that 
concerning persons in public institutions, where 
special enumerators will be appointed from among 
the officials of the establishments. 

‘¢The data relating to manufactures and me- 
chanical industries will be gathered by special 
agents, whose work will be of a higher grade, 
and will receive more liberal pay than that of the 
enumerators. 

‘¢The third method of gathering information 
will be by correspondence, and the examination 
of printed documents of all kinds. This will be 
carried on in the central office.” 

These enumerators have been chosen with the 
utmost care, since on their accuracy depends the 
trustworthiness of the census, and each of them 
receives, for his two or three weeks’ work, from 
$50 to $150. 


TABULATION OF FACTS. 


‘¢Tn compiling the results of the enumeration, 
every person in the United States will be repre- 
sented by acard. The facts recorded concern- 
ing each person are shown by holes punched in 
the cards. Experience has shown that the aver- 
age number of records that can be transferred 
from the schedules to the punch-cards by each 
clerk in one day is 700. It is the intention of 
the census authorities, as soon as the schedules 
are received, to set 1,000 clerks at work with 
the punching-machines. This will mean some- 
thing like 700,000 punched cards per day, and 
should exhaust the entire number of 70,000,000, 
or thereabouts, in approximately 100 working 
days. Of course, delays may occur which will 
require it to occupy a little longer time than 
this.” 

These cards are run through 140 electric tabu- 
lating-machines, each one capable of taking the 
information from 5,000 cards a day. From 
them 1,000 clerks and copyists prepare the 
‘¢copy ’’ for the printers. 


COST OF THE CENSUS. 


‘‘It is impossible to estimate beforehand the 
outlay involved in taking the census. The sala- 
ries of the 3,000 clerks in Washington will 
amount to nearly $3,000,000 per year. The pay 
of the enumerators will foot up $5,000,000, or 
more. Add to this the expense of publishing 
the reports, the cost of materials, and the pay of 
special agents, and it seems likely that, with the 
most economical administration, it will cost us 
upwards of $15,000,000 to learn how great we 
have become.” 
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THE PRESIDENT’S RIGHT OF REMOVAL, 
HE opening article in the June Atlantic is 
the first of ex-President Cleveland’s papers 
on ‘‘ The Independence of the Executive,” from 
the addresses delivered by him at Princeton Uni- 
versity in April. 

Mr. Cleveland traces the formation of the Con- 
federacy of the Thirteen States and the growth of 
those articles in our Constitution regarding the 
Executive. The Presidency, he says, is ‘ pre- 
eminently the people’s office.” 

‘¢] mean that it is especially the office of the 
people as individuals, and in no general, local, or 
other combination, but each standing on the 
firm footing of manhood and American citizen- 
ship. The laws passed by Congress are inert 
and. vain without executive impulse; and the fed- 
eral courts pass upon the right of the citizen only 
when their aid is occasionally invoked; but un- 
der the constitutional mandate that the President 
‘shall take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted,’ every citizen, in the day or in the night, 
at home or abroad, is constantly within the pro- 
tection and restraint of the executive power— 
none so lowly as to be beneath its scrupulous 
care, and none so great and powerful as to be 
beyond its restraining force.” 

In spite of this fact, it was seriously proposed 
by the deliberating representatives, with the 
king’s tyranny hot in their minds, that the Presi- 
dent should be elected by Congress. With the 
remembrance of the dread of a too strong execu- 
tive in mind, it is noteworthy that, when the de- 
bate of 1789 brought up the question of the Presi- 
dent’s power of removal, a decided majority of 
the House agreed that he should have this right 
—many holding that the Constitution’s direct 
implication already conferred it on him. The 
bill which finally passed both House and Senate 
was so worded that it was ‘‘ universally acknowl- 
edged to be a distinct and unequivocal declaration 
that, under the Constitution, the right of removal 
was conferred upon the President.” 


‘¢ OFFENSIVE PARTISANSHIP”’ IN 1886. 


‘This was in 1789. In 1886, ninety-seven 
years afterwards, this question was again raised 
in a sharp contention between the Senate and the 
President. In the meantime, as was quite nat- 
ural, perhaps, partisanship had grown more pro- 
nounced and bitter, and it was at that particular 
time by no means softened by the fact that the 
party that had become habituated to power by 
twenty-four years of substantial control of the 
Government was obliged, on the 4th of March, 
1885, to make way in the executive office for a 
President elected by the opposite party. He 
came into office fully pledged to the letter of 
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civil-service reform; and passing beyond the 
letter of the law on that subject, he had said : 
‘There is a class of government positions which 
are not within the letter of the civil-service stat- 
ute, but which are so disconnected with the pol- 
icy of an administration, that the removal there- 
from of present incumbents, in my opinion, 
should not be made during the terms for which 
they were appointed, solely on partisan grounds, 
and for the purpose of putting in their places 
those who are in political accord with the ap- 
pointing power.’ ... The declaration which 
I have quoted was, however, immediately fol- 
lowed by an important qualification, in these 

terms: ‘But many men holding such positions © 
have forfeited all just claim to retention, because 
they have used their places for party purposes, in 
disregard of their duty to the people; and because, 
instead of being decent public servants, they have 
proved themselves offensive partisans and unscru- 
pulous manipulators of local party management.’ 

‘¢ These pledges were not made without a full 
appreciation of the difficulties and perplexities 
that would follow in their train. It was antici- 
pated that party associates would expect, not- 
withstanding executive pledges made in advance, 
that there would be a speedy and liberal distribu- 
bution among them of the offices from which 
they had been inexorably excluded for nearly a 
quarter of acentury. It was plainly seen that 
many party friends would be disappointed ; that 
personal friends would be alienated ; and that 
the charge of ingratitude, the most distressing 
and painful of all accusations, would find abun- 
dant voice. Nor were the difficulties overlooked 
that would sometimes accompany a consistent and 
just attempt to determine the cases in which in- 
cumbents in office had forfeited their claim to re- 
tention. That such cases were numerous no one, 
with the slightest claim to sincerity, could for a 
moment deny. 

‘¢ With all these things in full view, and with 
an alternative of escape in sight through an eva- 
sion of pledges, it was stubbornly determined 
that the practical enforcement of the principles 
involved was worth all the sacrifices which were 
anticipated. And while it was not expected that 
the Senate, which was the only stronghold left 
to the party politically opposed to the President, 
was to contribute an ugly dispute to a situation 
already sufficiently troublesome, I was in a posi- 
tion to say that even such a contingency, if then 
made manifest, would be contemplated with all 
possible fortitude.” 


THE TENURE-OF-OFFICE ACT. 


Mr. Cleveland next summarizes the causes and 
results of the Tenure-of-Office Act, passed in 
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1867, for the express purpose of preventing Presi- 
dent Johnson from making removals during the 
bitter quarrel that raged between him and Con- 
gress. This radical law was virtually nullified by 
the act of 1869; and although President Grant ob- 
jected strenuously to the law, even as left by this 
statute, as ‘‘ being inconsistent with a faithful 
and efficient administration of the Government,” 
the fact that he made six hundred and eighty 
removals or suspensions in the first seven weeks 
succeeding his inauguration, and also that he 
never subsequently recommended the repeal of 
the law, shows that it did not hamper him—in- 
deed, ‘‘that at no time since its enactment has 
its existence been permitted to embarrass execu- 
tive action prior to the inauguration of a Demo- 
cratic President politically opposed to the major- 
ity in control of the Senate.’’ 

The more specific discussion of the events of 
Mr. Cleveland’s own administration is reserved 
for the concluding paper, which is to appear in 
the next issue. 


WHAT KIND OF A SOVEREIGN IS QUEEN 
VICTORIA ? 

me gee Queen reigns, but does not rule,” says 

Mr. William T. Stead, in the June Cos- 
mopolitan: ‘Constitutional monarchy reduces 
the element of personal sovereignty to a mini- 
mum. For two hundred years, no British mon- 
arch has ventured to refuse to accept every law 
passed by both houses of Parliament. The 
Queen is as much bound to obey the law as the 
meanest of her subjects. She cannot interfere 
with the courts of justice, great or small. On 
the advice of the home secretary, she can exer- 
cise the royal prerogative of mercy; but as the 
home secretary must approve, even this linger- 
ing remnant of royal power is more of a shadow 
than a substance. Everything is done in her 
name; but the whole authority nominally vested 
in the Crown is really exercised by ministers who 
are absolutely dependent for their continuance in 
office from day to day upon the support of a 
majority of the House of Commons. These con- 
stitutional truisms lead many people to imagine 
that, as the Queen has no authority, she is there- 
fore of no account. They could not make a 
greater mistake. The Queen has no power by 
virtue of her throne; but she has immense influ- 
ence, owing to the opportunity which her posi- 
tion gives her, of counseling, persuading, and 
sometimes even coercing, her ministers to adopt 
her view of a question. Owing to her unique 
experience, her extraordinary memory, and her 
keen interest in all affairs of state, Queen Vic- 
toria is probably more influential than any of her 
subjects, not excluding either her prime minister 
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or her colonial secretary. She has become the 
balance- wheel of the Constitution. This extraor- 
dinary position is due solely to her personal quali- 
ties and the use she has made of her unique op- 
portunities.” 

After giving some ‘‘inside history,’’ in the 
shape of stories, telling how the Queen really 
forced Mr. Gladstone and the cabinet, in the 
face of the evident mandaie of the country, to 
cause the evacuation of Candahar by the British 
troops, and how consistent and powerful has been 
her influence for peace in South Africa, Mr. 
Stead sums up as follows : 

‘‘T venture to submit that, althougn I have 
made no attempt to claim for the Queen the pos- 
session of infallible wisdom or of politicai sagacity 
beyond that of other mortals, I may modestly 
claim to have shown that the Queen is a sover- 
eign who brings, to the discharge of the respon- 
sible duties of her exalted position, a keen politi- 
cal instinct which, combined with a deep sense of 
her obligations, impels her to take an active part 
in the handling of all the great questions of 
state. Anything farther removed than the 
Queen from a mere royal puppet, immersed in 
trivialities of etiquette and pageantry, can hardly 
be imagined. She may ‘not be, as the present 
Czar affirmed, ‘the greatest statesman in Eu- 
rope ;’ but, among all contemporary sovereigns 
and statesmen, you may search in vain for any 
one who possesses to the same extent immense 
experience, unfailing memory, steady judgment, 
unwearying industry, and intense consciousness 
of personal responsibility. These qualities, com- 
bined in Queen Victoria, have given her a posi- 
tion of influence in the British Empire of to-day 
which, although purely personal, could never 
have been wielded by any woman if she had not 
inherited a throne.” : 


THE MUNICIPAL VOTERS’ LEAGUE OF CHICAGO. 


M® EDWIN BURRITT SMITH gives, in 
: the Atlantic for June, an account of the 
work for municipal reform now going on in Chi- 
cago, under the leadership of the Municipal Vot- 
ers’ League. The league was formed in January, 
1896, when the city government had ‘ touched 
bottom,” 58 of its 68 aldermen being organized 
into a ‘‘gang”’ for the service and blackmail of 
great corporations, and three-fourths of the voters 
being of foreign birth or parentage and appar- 
ently inaccessible to reform. Two representative 
citizens met together to decide what was to be 
done; the outgrowth of this was the Municipal 
Voters’ League of 100 members, which met but 
twice, appointing a small executive committee, 
and giving it power to perpetuate itself. 
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‘« The executive committee is composed of nine 
members. The terms of one-third of these ex- 
pire each year. Their successors are elected by 
those holding over. The committee selects the 


officers from its own membership. Their duties ° 


as officers are administrative, no final action be- 
ing taken without the vote of the committee. 
Advisory committees, of from one to five mem- 
bers, are appointed in the wards. Their duties 
are to furnish information and advice, especially 
when called for, and on occasion as directed to 
start movements for the nomination of independ- 
ent candidates.” 

‘The general membership of the league is 
composed of voters, who sign cards expressing 
approval of its purposes and methods. No 
general meetings of the members are held ; 
but circular letters advising those in a given 
ward of the local situation are frequently mailed 
during aldermanic campaigns to secure a wide 
cooperation. At the opening of its second cam- 
paign, the league mailed a pamphlet to every 
registered voter in the city, giving the history 
for some years of franchise legislation by the 
council, with a full report on the records of re- 
tiring members.” 


WHAT THE LEAGUE HAS DONE. 


The net results of the league’s five campaigns, 
in the face of most powerful opposing influences, 
are decidedly encouraging : 

“(Of the 58 ‘gang’ members of 1895, but 
four are now in the council. The ‘honest 
minority’ of 10 of 1895 became a two-thirds 
majority in 1899. The quality of the member- 
ship has steadily improved. Hach year it is 
found easier to secure good candidates. To-day 
the council contains many men of character and 
force. A considerable number of prominent citi- 
zens have become members. The council is or- 
ganized on a non-partisan basis, the good men of 
both parties being in charge of all the commit- 
tees. It is steadily becoming more efficient. No 
general ‘boodle ordinance’ has passed over the 
mayor’s veto since the first election in which the 
league participated. Public despair has given 
place to general confidence in the early re- 
demption of the council. It is no longer a 
good investment for public service corpora- 
tions tc expend large sums to secure the re- 
election of notorious boodlers. It is no longer 
profitable to pay large amounts to secure mem- 
bership in a body in which ‘aldermanic busi- 
ness’ has ceased to be good. It is now an 
honor to be a member of the Chicago Council. 
Any capable member may easily acquire an 
honorable city reputation in a single term of 
service.” 


THE NEW SLAVERY QUESTION. 
rr the May Forum, Dr. Henry O. Dwight, 
whose residence in Mohammedan countries 
qualifies him to speak with authority on the sub- 
ject, treats of the slavery question in Sulu under 
the title of ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Legacy of Slaves.”’ 

Dr. Dwight shows that the system of slavery is 
deeply rooted in the traditions of all Mohammedan 
peoples, and he shows how difficult it is to make 
headway against the institution as established 
among those peoples. He says: 

‘¢Our arguments on the injustice of slavery, 
or our proofs of its ruinous effects upon the peo- 
ple who maintain it, cannot even be heard by 
Mohammedans. We may by force stop slave- 
raiding in Sulu; and the Moros will admit that 
we have the right to do so, as we have the right 
to stop other forms of war, if we have the power. 
But any attempt to release by force, from the 
houses of the people, slaves whom these Moham- 
medans have obtained in regular conformity to 
their religious law, and who form part of the 
family life which that law has consecrated, would 
be an attack upon the Mohammedan religion 
itself, to be resisted with the fiercest wrath of 
fanaticism by a general appeal to arms, whether 
made in Central Africa, in Turkey, or in the 
Sulu Islands. 


THE NATURE OF MOHAMMEDAN SLAVERY. 


‘¢ Clearly, then, a large army will be needed if 
we seek to coerce the Moros into freeing the 
slaves now in their hands. But some who have 
had dealings with the Moros say that all this anx- 
iety to clear ourselves from reproach is needless. 
Mohammedan slavery is not slavery as we under- 
stand it. Much can be said in favor of this 
opinion. Glimpses of slavery in Mohammedan 
lands are far from repellent. I once asked a 
Turkish friend with whom I was walking to 
point out to me some specimens of slaves in the 
crowd on the streets. We met a party of veiled 
Turkish women. Walking behind them was a 
girl of ten, plainly but comfortably dressed, and 
carrying a bundle wrapped in an embroidered 
cloth. The bundle was so large that the slender 
little arms could hardly encircle it, and there 
was a sense of relief when the ladies hailed a cab, 
and entered it—little girl, big bundle, and all. 
‘ That little girl is a slave,’ said my friend. ‘< It 
is the cheapest way of getting help for the house. 
She is treated almost like a daughter; does what 
work she can about the house; carries parcels in 
the street; runs errands to the baker and the 
grocer, and goes to school when she has nothing 
else to do. Her work pays for her keep; and 
when she has grown there is sure to be some one 
willing to-buy her.’ The lot of that little slave 
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was certainly better than that of many a child of 
the slums in our cities. 

‘© A carriage came whirling by, drawn by a 
pair of noble horses, and with two servants rid- 
ing on horseback behind. It stopped a little in 
front of us. The coachman leaped to the ground, 
and the servants hastily dismounted, one of them 
opening the door of the carriage. A negro 
stepped out and passed into a shop, profoundly 
saluted by passers in the street as well as by the 
three servants. He was black as ebony, with 
very high cheek-bones, very small eyes, and very 
thick lips. But he was tall, and held his head 
like a field-marshal. ‘That man is a slave,’ said 
my friend. ‘Which one?’ Iasked, looking from 
one to the other of the three servants. ‘Why, 
the negro who came in the carriage,’ said my 
friend. ‘These fellows are his servants, but he 
himself belongs to some very high personage, and 
has charge of the women ; probably he is chief 
of the slaves in some very great house.’ One 
cannot find much to pity in the lot of a slave who 
rides about in his coach.”’ 


WHAT CAN UNCLE SAM DO? 


It must not be inferred, from the paragraphs 
just quoted, that Dr. Dwight has blinded himself 
to the harshness and injustice of Mohammedan 
slavery, especially in its dealings with women. 
On the contrary, he exposes unsparingly ‘‘its 
heartless disregard of the most sacred feelings 
and rights of women.’”’ While he believes that 
Sulu slavery has alleviations never found in the 
system as it formerly existed in Christendom, 
still he considers it ‘‘at best a slightly modified 
form of a well-known wrong too criminal to be 
ignored.”’ How shall we deal with this evil ? 
Dr. Dwight does not outline any policy, but he 
concludes his article with a suggestion : 

‘‘The Moros are a people apart, not as yet 
amenable to influences which will weigh with 
other inhabitants of the Philippines. Let them 
be treated as such. Let the Sulu Islands be 
classed in the same category as our Indian reser- 
vations, to be surrounded by a wall of steel for 
the safety of neighboring peoples, but to be 
managed internally by tkeir own chiefs under 
existing laws and usages. Such a course would 
accord with the views of General Bates, with the 
policy of the Spaniards, and especially with the 
expectations of the Moros themselves. But— 
and this is important if our consciences are not 
to be burdened by the acts of these people—un- 
til some such system of moral quarantine has 
educated them to new ideas of justice and equity, 
let not these tribes be employed (as possibly they 
have been used in Mindanao) to apply their pecu- 
liar methods to the subjugation of insurgents,” 
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THE FIRST WORLD-CONQUEROR. 
il Ainslee’s Magazine for May, Mr. Theodore 
Waters gives an interesting account of the 
excavations made on the site of ancient Nippur 


‘__the ‘‘ Calneh in the land of Shinar’’ of Gene- 


sis—in Mesopotamia, under the auspices of the 
University of Pennsylvania. These excavations 
have been ten years in progress—for the first 
two years under the direction of the Rev. John 
P. Peters, and since then of Prof. H. V. Hil- 
precht and J. H. Haynes. 

Some notion of the nature and importance of 
the discoveries that have resulted from the ex- 
cavations at Nippur is conveyed by the following 
paragraphs from Mr. Waters’ article : 

‘¢ Professor Hilprecht has been constantly find- 
ing fragments of tablets, of vases, of urns, of 
sarcophagi, etc., each fragment inscribed with 
some enlightening fact, or perhaps with some 
puzzling statement, the meaning of which was 
not ascertained until later. He was able, at 
times, to corroborate many historical statements 
concerning kings before Christ, and at others 
to fill completely many gaps in the long line of 
succession, until they traced back to the days of 
Ur-Gur, 2800 s.c., Narim Sin and his father, 
Sargon I., 3800 B.c., and to fifteen kings who 
lived previous to Sargon. It was in the temple 
area that the fragmentary evidence of these rulers 
was found. The temple was the Temple of Bel, 
or Inlil, around which the religion of Nippur 
had centered. It is curious, however, that in 
the three or four strata marked by the successive 
platforms of the temple everything was in such a 
fragmentary condition. It was some time before 
the investigators succeeded in learning that this 
damage was the result of a raid by the Elim- 
ites, who came down from the north about 
2200 3B.c. and ‘sacked Nippur. They carried 
away to Elim every article of value which they 
could take. What they could not take they 
broke into pieces and scattered. The proof of 
this is that some of the spoil of this ancient raid 
is to-day being dug up on the site of old Susa. 

‘«« Among the fragments of pre-Sargonic times 
is one which told of a king, Enshagshurana, 
and his achievements in defending Kengi from 
the enmity of the city of Kish. Thesignificance 
of this and other fragments of similar character, 
however, was never realized so much as when 
they were collated with that great find which re- 
vealed the existence of one of the greatest men 
of ancient time—King Lugalzaggisi, the con- 
queror of the world. The fragments were found 
in the sanctuary of the temple. The fragments 
were parts of vases scattered and broken, some 
times into the very smallest of pieces. But 
when properly placed together they revealed the 
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longest inscription yet deciphered concerning the 
fourth and fifth millenniums, B.c.”’ 

This inscription was restored by Professor 
Hilprecht from 88 fragments of 64 different 
vases. Professor Hilprecht has said that the 
work was just as much a mathematical task as it 
was a paleographical and philological problem. 
On the basis of paleographical evidence 150 
pieces were selected 
out of a heap of 
600 fragments and 
particles. Profess- 
or Hilprecht then 
succeeded in plac- 
ing five fragments 
together. By this 
means he obtained 
the beginning and 
ends of each col- 
umn. It remained 
to arrange the little 
fragments and de- 
termine their exact 
position. In many 
cases there were 
only a few traces 
of the original 
characters left to 
guide in the work | 
of reconstruction. 
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A DOCUMENT 7,000 
YEARS OLD. 





‘¢ This document 
is perhaps the most 
wonderful in ex- 
istence. Certainly 


os 
it is the oldest of -) = 
any length ; and, «a = 
taken in connec- ° 
tion with other 
fragments of the = 77 
time, it tells a mar- = KK 
velous story of hu- 
man life as it ex- 
isted between six 
and seven thousand 
years ago. Here it 
is briefly, as com- 
piled from the findings of Professor Hilprecht : 

‘<< The first king of whom there is any record 
was Enshagshurana, lord of Kengi. Kengi was 
the ancient name of Babylonia. It signified 
‘‘Land of the Canals and Reeds,” so that the 
general character of the country at least must 
then have been very similar to that of the present 
time. Kengi was then in an advanced state of 
civilization, and was inhabited partly by Semites 























Courtesy of Ainslee’s Magazine. 
THE OLDEST DOCUMENT IN THE 
WORLD. 


King Lugalzaggisi’s account of 
his triumphs. 
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and partly by Sumerians. The Sumerians were 
the cultured class. In a manner they were to 
the Semites what the Greeks were to the Romans, 
but the cultural difference was greater, perhaps. 
The capital of this early kingdom is not yet 
known, though in all probability it was the city of 
Erech (Gen. x. 10). But the religious center of 
Kengi was the temple of the god Bel, or Inlil, 
in Nippur, which was Calneh. Nippur was 
under the especial care of the kings of Kengi, 
each of whom was called a patesc—a title which 
signified that the king was great, sovereign, lord 
of the temple, and chief servant of its god. 
‘¢ Patesi-gal-Inlil, or Great Priest-King of Bel,” 
meant that the king was ruler by divine right. 
Other temples had their patesis, who were not 
kings, but who enjoyed privileges which virtu- 
ally made them rulers of the cities and towns in 
which the temples were located. 

‘““¢At this early time Kengi was greatly 
harassed by the people of Kish, a nearby city. 
Kish enjoyed a cult of its own, and its pates? was 
an ambitious man, who desired to extend his in- 
fluence outside of his own city or kingdom. 
Nearly every city was a kingdom in those days. 
Kish lay in the north of Kengi, and the people 
of the latter place called it gul shag; that is, 
‘wicked of heart,’ and ga gull, or ‘‘ teeming 
with wickedness.” Once, indeed, Utug, the 


patest of Kish, encroached so far on Babylonia 


or Kengi that he obtained possession of Nippur, 
for there is a record showing that he presented a 
large sandstone vase to the god Bel, in the temple 
of Nippur. But vase fragments have been found 
on which was recorded the fact that Enshagshu- 
rana, that most ancient king, marched against 
Kish with an army, and defeated its patesi. The 
spoil of this expedition was presented to Bel, the 
god of Nippur. Later on, another king of Kengi 
marched against Kish, and not only invested the 
city, but captured its ruler, En Bildar, carrying 
home victoriously ‘‘ his statue, his shining silver, 
the utensils, his property,’ and depositing them 
in the temple of Bel. But this success of the 
Sumerians, who were the natural rulers of Kengi, 
was evidently short-lived ; for presently another 
king of Kish, Ur-Shulpauddu, is found to have 
offered several inscribed vases in the temple of 
Nippur to Inlil, lord of lands, and to Ninlil, mis- 
tress of heaven and earth, consort to Inlil. 


NORTHERN HORDES. 


‘«¢Tt is quite evident, from the inscriptions, 
that Babylonia, or Kengi, was being steadily 
encroached upon by the foreign hordes who 
dwelt to the north. The Sumerians represented 
the culture of the world, and Kengi was their 
ancestral home. How far back into the past 
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their civilization extended is, of course, un- 
known; but it was very old, even at that time, 
for they had already apparently reached that 
stage of martial enervation which seems to have 
been the fate of most advanced civilizations. 
The invaders, on the other hand, were Semites, 
and they carried on their conquests with the 
vigor of a younger nation. Kish, which origi- 
nally formed part of Kengi, became their most 
southerly outpost, and from it they sapped the 
strength of the Sumerian:civilization. The vic- 
tory of Ur-Shulpauddu was apparently com- 
plete ; but, whether it was shortly wrested from 
him, or whether he ruled a long time, the frag- 
mentary record does not revedl. Perhaps the 
end of the Sumerian supremacy was inevitable ; 
for at last, when the moment for their suppres- 
sion was at hand, Lugalzaggisi appeared. 

‘¢ ¢ Lugalzaggisi was the son of Ukush, pates? 
of gish-Ban, or, as it is written in the Scriptures, 
Haran (Gen. xii. 4), and he was the chief com- 
mander of the invading army. He was the Alex- 
ander of the time, sweeping everything before 
him, from the Mediterranean Sea to the Persian 
Gulf—a remarkable corroboration of the historical 
certainty of many of the facts recorded in Genesis. 
Negative critics have endeavored to resolve the 
account of the four Eastern kings who marched 
against the kings of Palestine intoamyth. They 
contend that an invasion of such proportions as 
is mentioned in Gen. xiv. would have been im- 
possible in Abraham’s time. Yet Lugalzaggisi 
(4500 B.c.), who lived 2,500 years before the 
time of Abraham, says in his inscriptions that he 
had extended this conquest to the Mediterranean. 
It might also be said, in passing, that Sargon (3800 
B.c.), who flourished long after Lugalzaggisi, and 
yet long before Abraham (2100 B.c. or there- 
abouts), left inscriptions which show that he car- 
ried on four campaigns to the Mediterranean, 
until at last he subdued the Amorites, of whom 
records have been found in Cyprus. Lugalzag- 
gisi’s inscriptions also tend to prove the biblical 
statement that the Semites came from the north 
to be correct, and that we must look for the origin 
of the race in Armenia. Ukush, the father of 
the world conqueror, and priest-king of Haran, 
was a Semite, as his name indicates. 

‘¢ ¢ Lugalzaggisi made Erech (Gen. x. 10) the 
capital of his world. ' 

‘¢¢ He can hardly have been the first Semite 
who adopted the Sumerian pantheon of gods and 
their whole religious cultus. The worship of 
Jehovah may have been generally supplanted by 
the Sumerian religion long before his time. 
However, the Semites appreciated the evidence 
of cultural difference between their own more or 
less barbarous habits and those of the Sumerians, 
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who were Hamitic ; for they followed the tradi. 
tions of the latter to such an extent that little or 
nothing of that which is purely Semitic has come 
down te us. In language, writing, manner of 
living, etc., Lugalzaggisi made the whole world 
Sumerian. Probably he raised the standard of 
the world higher in proportion to its previous 
condition than any ruler before or since—this, of 
course, with the single element of religion left 
out. “He carved his achievements on vases of 
stone, and placed them in the sanctuary of the 
temple of Bel, where they remained intact until 
that famous Elimitic raid, when they were 
smashed into the fragments found and deci- 
phered by Professor Hilprecht. 

«¢ «The language used by the ancient king was 
even poetic : 

‘¢¢ When Inlil, lord of the lands, invested 
Lugalzaggisi with the kingdom of the world ; 
when he filled the lands with his renown and sub- 
dued the country from the rise of the sun to the 
setting of the sun,—at that time he straightened 
his path from the lower sea of the Tigris and 
Euphrates to the upper sea and granted him the 
dominion of everything from the rise of the sun 
to the setting of the sun, and caused the coun- 
tries to dwell in peace. 

‘«<« Yet after Lugalzaggisi died he was quickly 
forgotten. The Bible does not mention him, and 
Bible scholars heretofore have even spoken of 
Sargon, who built his temple on the ruins of 
Nippur after the lapse of thousands of years, as 
mythical.’ ”’ 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


is a suggestive coincidence that the recon- 

stitution of the British Empire now proceed- 
ing at so rapid a pace should synchronize with 
the municipal reconstitution of the metropolis of 
the empire and the formation of a real University 
of London. There seems to be, as there ought 
to be, a close if subtle connection between the 
imperial constitution, the imperial capital, and 
what one may hope will prove to be the imperial 
university. These are considerations which add 
to the interest of the article in the April Quar- 
terly Review on the statutes and regulations made 
by the commissioners appointed under the Uni- 
versity of London Act, 1900. The scheme is 
described as quite unique in the history of uni- 
versities. 

A TRI-PARTITE SENATE. 


The senate is the supreme and governing ex- 
ecutive. Besides the chancellor and chairman of 
convocation, and four members appointed by the 
Queen in Council, ‘‘ the senate may be said to be 
composed approximately as to one-third of repre- 
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sentatives of institutions and corporations, as to 
one-third of representatives of the teachers, and 
as to one-third of representatives of the gradu- 
ates.’’ The first third mentioned is intended to 
include two members each from University and 
King’s Colieges, two members each from the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, four 
members from the four Inns of Court, and two 
from the Incorporated Law Society, three from 
the City and County Councils, one from the City 
and Guilds Institute. 


THREE STANDING COMMITTEES. 


There are three standing committees of the 
senate: the academic council, mainly composed 
of representatives of the teachers, and empowered 
to advise on all that pertains to the internal side ; 
the council for external students, chiefly ap- 
pointed by the graduates, to advise as to the 
external side (or side concerned with students 
examined as at present by the university, but not 
in attendance on its schools); and the board to 
promote the extension ot university teaching. 


EIGHT FACULTIES. 


External to the senate, two classes of bodies 
are created : 

‘¢ The leading teachers are arranged in faculties, 
which, in the language used in the commissioners’ 
report, is understood as meaning a body of 
persons charged with the teaching of a group of 
subjects in the university. The faculties thus 
constituted are eight in number: theology, arts, 
laws, music, medicine, science, engineering, and 
economics and political science (including com- 
merce and industry). But apart from the 
faculties, which deal generally with the groups of 
subjects in which the several degrees may be 
taken, boards are to be appointed to attend to 
the claims of each separate branch of study. 
These boards are to be composed of teachers and 
examiners.”’ 


TWENTY-FOUR SCHOOLS ADMITTED. 


The senate will obtain reports on its associated 
schools ; it may aid them with money grants ; it 
may select from their teachers persons to teach 
under its own direct control. But ‘‘it has no 
power of interference in any matter other than 
the courses of study there provided for internal 
students.”” In all other matters these schools 
retain their autonomy : 

‘¢ Twenty-four institutions are thus admitted. 
They are University and King’s Colleges, Lon- 
don, in all the faculties in which they respec- 
tively afford instruction: five Nonconformist 
colleges in the neighborhood of London, to- 
gether with a Church of England college at 
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Highbury, in the faculty of theology ; the Royal 
Holloway College and Bedford College for 
Women, in the faculties of arts and science ; 
the Royal College of Science, London, in the 
faculty of science, and in agriculture only, the 
college for that subject at Wye; the ten Met- 
ropolitan Medical Schools (other than those con- 
nected with University and King’s Colleges), in 
the faculty of medicine ; the Central Technical 
College at South Kensington, in the faculty of 
engineering ; and the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, in the faculty so 
named. To these the senate may hereafter add 
such other institutions as may be deemed prop- 
erly qualified.” 


FIVE HUNDRED TEACHERS. 


Teachers belonging to other institutions, not- 
ably the polytechnics, may also be recognized, 
and matriculated students pursuing an approved 
course of study under them will be able to enter 
for internal degrees. 

The commissioners have recognized, as teach- 
ers of the university, upward of 500 persons on 
the teaching staffs of various institutions within 
the appointed radius of 30 miles from the central 
office. 

The ‘‘external” work of examining ll 
comers will still goon; but it is expected that 
‘¢with the increase of provincial and colonial 
universities the external students may tend to 
disappear.” 

The reviewer regrets that the Inns of Court 
have declined to enter the new university. 





THE CRUCIFIXION AND EVOLUTION. 


O* E of the most remarkable papers in the 
May magazines is the second part of Mr. 
Peyton’s Contemporary Review paper on ‘‘The 
Crucifixion as an Evolutionary Force.”’ It is an 
article full of suggestion, but it leaves upon the 
mind of the reader a somewhat confused im- 
pression. There is a certain mystical vagueness 
about his argument which, perhaps, was un- 
avoidable ; but it is a difficult paper to grasp, 
and still more difficult to summarize. Mr. Pey- 
ton’s thesis is stated in the following sentence : 
‘¢The self-sacrifice of Christ, as transformed 


into a supersecular pressure, as a conditioning 


force of Western evolution, is literally unknown 
to historians, though indisputably it is a deter- 
mining force of modern history.”’ 

In order to justify this contention, he passes in 
review the history of Christendom. He main- 
tains that the real significance of the Reforma- 
tion movement has been missed, and asserts that 
the key to the revolt against the Roman Church 
is to be found in the fact that ‘the men of the 
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day found a direct mode of correspondence with 
the crucified Christ for the reconciliation which 
is the imperial want in man.” 


FOUR STAGES OF THE CROSS. 


Here is Mr. Peyton’s survey of the influence 
of the crucifixion on the history of Christendom: 

‘¢The epochs of European history are presided 
over by this perception. rst, there is the in- 
candescent period, when this perception drew 
out the Christian society which has given distinc- 
tion to all the centuries ; second, there was the 
disappearance of Greek, Roman, and Teutonic 
civilizations, in which love was wanting; third, 
there came the reversion of the Middle Age, or, 
as Mr. Galton would call it, the regression to the 
mean or the average, when the sense of love was 
clouded and the death of Christ cast a dark 
shadow over sin and sorrow, and the lapsed 
faculty borrowed Hebrew and Greek elements 
and took the alcoholic stimulus of priest, sacri- 
fice, ritual to come into the sanctuary of this 
love. The dead hand isalways upon us. Fourth, 
came the revival of the Apostolic time, which we 
call the Reformation, which lay concealed in the 
majestic gloom of the Middle Age, which came 
to the surface in Waldenses and Lollards, but 
now conquered a wide area and recovered a clear 
sense of the unseen love, and went direct into the 
sanctuary.” 


OUR THREEFOLD HUNGER, STRUGGLE, LOVE. 


Whatever foundation there may be for this 
theory, it is impossible to ignore that Mr. Peyton 
has a very effective way of putting his points : 

‘‘ Darwin emphasized the struggle to live, the 
hunger for food, the love of self; and we know 
this sore travail of the creation as Darwinism. 
Drummond emphasized the struggle to get others 
to live, the hunger of sex, the love of others ; 
and we shall know this ethical travail, now that 
Drummond is gone, as Drummondism. The 
same hunger, struggle, love are ordained to him ; 
and to these is added the hunger for the infinite, 
the struggle to reconcile himself to the divine 
will, and the love of God. . He is the complex, 
consummate, catholic creature, and communion 
with the Creator gives him his rank. Three 
hungers are ours—the hunger for bread, the 
hunger for sex, the hunger for the infinite; three 
struggles are ours—the struggle to live, the 
struggle to get others to live, the struggle to live 
in God; three loves are ours—the love of self, 
the love of others, the love of God. The death 
of Christ has composed them into a large unity, 
which gives character to the Christian centuries.” 

Mr. Peyton’s paper is interesting, if only be- 
cause it is a sign of the tendency to bring the 
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crucifixion once more into prominence. Hitherto 
the drift has been rather in the direction of the 
life than of the death of Christ. 


NEW STUDIES OF PLANT GROWTH. 


hea mechanism of plant adaptations is one of 

the most interesting subjects in biology, 
and some careful observations along this line are 
published by Dr. H. O. Juel, in the last number 
of the Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaftliche Botantk, 
Some writers compare the way in which plants 
sense external conditions and respond to them, 
with similar sensations and responses in animals. 
It is as difficult to make a close distinction be- 
tween them as it is to make a distinction between 
plants and animals that will hold in all cases, for 
the two great divisions of organic life have much 
in common, and if we are to accept the theories 
of the evolutionists, they are probably descended 
from a common ancestor, possessing many of the 
characteristics of both. 

A child may reach for a rod and take hold of 
it, and a vine may swing its branches around 
until it comes in contact with the same rod, and 
twine its tendrils around it, doing essentially 
what the child has done ; but as the child has a 
nervous system and intelligence, while the plant 
has neither, it is not easy to explain the relation 
between the two acts. These purposeful activi- 
ties of the plant are called tropisms. There are 
a number of them, and they are of the greatest 
importance for the success of the plant as an 
individual. 

By means of geotropism the plant grows root 
down, and leaves up in the air in response to the 
force of gravity ; but if it is planted on a re- 
volving wheel, where centrifugal force will anni- 
hilate gravity, it may be made to grow, in defi- 
ance of plant tenets, with its roat in the air and 
its leaves down in the ground. 

Certain plants have free-moving forms, called 
plasmodia, that will work their way along against 
a current of water; the network of fibers that 
makes up certain molds grows in the direction 
of a current, and roots of plants are also affected 
by the direction of a current of water coming in 
contact with them. 

There are several tropisms to guide the seem- 
ingly insensate root in its blind wanderings 
through the soil. Geotropism, heliotropism, 
galvanotropism, the responses to gravity, light, 
and electric currents, are localized in the root-tip 
alone, and direct its growth down into the earth, 
and away from light, and electric currents when 
there are any. Active growth of the root takes 
place just above the tip; and in this zone are 
localized the centers of perception for hydro- 
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tropism, thermotropism, aérotropism, by means 
of which the root is guided to moisture, and 
away from heat and the air. 


GROWTH OF SEEDS IN A CURRENT OF WATER. 


Juel experimented on seedlings to find out 
whether the laws governing their growth com- 
pelled them to turn against a current or to grow 
in the same direction. He planted the seeds on 
pieces of cork placed on a wheel in such a 
way that they projected into the water, and al- 
lowed it to flow freely around the roots as they 
developed. The water was kept at a constant 
temperature (20° C.), and the apparatus was so 
arranged that the rapidity of the current could 
be varied at will. By fastening the seeds in a 
definite position, the amount of growth in any 
direction could be accurately determined, and as 
different parts of the root vary in function he also 
tried to find out in which part the susceptibility 
to a current of water was localized. 

With slow-moving currents responses were 
uncertain, and no definite results were obtained, 
but he succeeded with more rapid currents. In 
one set of Indian-corn seedlings, the tip was cut 
off from part of the roots for about a millimeter 
and a half, while the others were left perfect. 
The uninjured roots turned against the current 
through an angle of from 50° to 65° in 24 hours, 
and those with root-tips cut off turned from 5° 
to 30° in the same length of time. Ten other 
sets, exposed to a more rapid current, turned 
through angles of from 30° to 70° in 22 hours, 
with from 30° to 40° for those with root-tips cut 
off. 

On account of the turning of the roots from 
which the tips had been removed, Juel concludes 
that rheotropism, or the power to turn in response 
to the stimulus given by a current of water, must 
be located in the growing zone ; and from the 
direction of the turning, it is evident that there 
is something in the nature of these roots that 
enables them to perceive the direction of the cur- 
rent, and to place themselves in a definite posi- 
tion with regard to it. 


—~——_—__ 


CRABS AND THEIR HABITS. 


HE Contemporary Review for May contains a 
very interesting article by Mr. Matthias 
Dunn, on ‘‘Mimicry, and Other Habits of 
Crabs,” in which he gives the fruit of some close 
personal observations. <‘‘Mimicry,” in regard 
to crabs, is used to describe their habit of imi- 
tating their surroundings and simulating death 
where threatened by stronger foes. The whole 
of the crab race cling to this mimicry as the 
sheet-anchor of life, and when its many forms 


fail they have no hesitation of pretending to 
be dead. On some parts of the coast of Corn- 
wall is found a brown sand interspersed with 
white quartz pebbles, and the first act of crabs in 
the spring is to color their shells brown with 
white spots. Mr. Dunn confirms from personal 
observations that rats are given to fishing for 
crabs, using their tails as bait; indeed, he has 
seen them in the act. Of the simulation of death 
by the shore-crab, he says : 

‘‘Their feigning death is often seen after a 
fight or struggle for life in which they have been 
badly worsted. This often happens when, after 
being caught in a shore-seine, all their ef- 
forts to escape have failed, and they are drawn in 
on the beach. Then their simulation of the end 
is almost perfect. This is also seen when they 
are fighting with the human hand, and are over- 
come. Then the assumption of death is their final 
act; sometimes it takes the form of rigidity of 
limbs, asif they were dying in a fit ; and at other 
times a rag-like limpness, as if life were gone.” 


THE TIGER AMONG CRABS. 


The velvet swimming crah is the fiercest of all 
the smaller crabs, and is not afraid to tackle the 
great crab, first eating out his eyes and then kill- 
ing him. The presence of men, however, is 
dreaded by them : 

‘¢A malformed giant visiting the earth from 
one of the planets could not be more terrifying to 
us than man seems to be to these creatures. 
Their first act is to fight him or feign death in 
his presence. I have more than once watched 
their actions when a large stone has been quietly 
lifted off their resting-place. Instantly they are 
either glaring at the intruder with their nippers 
up for a fight, or they lie as quiet as the pebbles 
around them without moving a muscle. If taken 
in the hand they will sometimes allow their claws 
to be placed in any form without resistance ; and 
even if put on the beach will keep their claws 
in the same form for a considerable time, as if 
they were really dead among the weeds: and yet 
all the while, from the angle of their eyes, it can 
be seen that they are intently watching their 
visitor.” 

LOBSTERS. 


Lobsters are equally martial : 

‘¢ It is nothing uncommon for fishermen, when 
drawing up their traps in the morning, to find 
the large claw of another lobster in the pot be- 
side the prisoner ; and there have been instances 
when three large claws have been found together 
under the above conditions, and a lobster with 
one arm, as a prisoner, showing that in a recent 
fight the victor had lost one, and the vanquished 
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both its arms. But these are only trifles com- 
pared with what the late Sir Isaac Coffin saw on 
the coast of Nova Scotia; for it is given, on his 
authority, that he once witnessed a terrible battle 
between two armies of lobsters, and that they 
fought with such fury that the shore was strewn 
with their claws.” 

They are not, however, cannibals, and evi- 
dently possess chivalrous instincts, for they never 
bite or strike below the head and claws. One of 
their dreadest enemies is the octopus. 


HOW THEY ESCAPE. 


‘¢ To evade them, the lobsters can, according to 
the grounds they are on, assume all the colors 
shading between a dark blue, through brown, to 
a whitish cream-color, mostly by a mottling prov- 
ess; and as in deep water the bottom is much 
spotted in some places with quantities of dead- 
white sea-shells and cream-colored corallines, the 
utility of these colors in this form, in the lob- 
ster, is apparent, as it puts them in harmony 
with the above conditions. Near the shore the 
umbrageous palm-like laminarian forests cover 
the dark rocky bottom; under this shade, at 
midday it is only twilight, and in the caverns 
and caves it has the darkness of night; here in 
the day their dark-blue color beautifully blends 
with their surroundings; and in the night we 
are certain they are safe from the eyes of their 
pursuers.” 


IRELAND: THE LAND OF GLORIOUS FAILURE. 


HE Queen’s visit to Dublin will open the 

hearts of many a reader to Lady Gregory’s 

prose elegy in Cornhill, on ‘The Felons of Our 

Land.” In Ireland, she says, a ‘‘ felon’ has 

come to mean one who has gone to death or to 
prison for the sake of a principle or a cause : 

‘¢ In consequence, the prison rather lends a halo 
than leaves a taint. Ina country that is not a 
reading country, ‘Speeches from the Dock,’ the 
last public words of political prisoners, is in its 
forty-eighth edition. The chief ornament of 
many a cottage is the warrant for the arrest of a 
son of the house framed and hung up as a sort of 
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diploma of honor. I remember an election to a 
dispensary district, before which one candidate 
sent round certificates of his medical skill, the 
other merely a statement that several members of 
his family had been prosecuted by the Govern- 
ment. And it was the latter who won the ap- 
pointment. Ihave known the hillsides blaze with 
bonfires when prisoners were released, not because 
they were believed to be innocent, but because 
they were believed to be guilty. It has been so all 
through the century. 
‘So they sang and still sing : 


‘A felon’s cap’s the noblest crown 
An Irish head can wear.’ ” 


In closing, Lady Gregory contrasts the out- 
ward forms in which religion appears to the peas- 
ant of England and to the peasant of Ireland : 

‘¢To the English peasant the well-furnished 
village church, the pulpit cushion, the gilt-edged 
Bible, the cosy rectory, represent respectability, 
comfort, peace, a settled life. In Ireland the 
peasant has always before his eyes, on his own 
cottage-walls or in his white-washed chapel, the 
cross, the spear, the crown of thorns, that tell of 
what once seemed earthly failure ; that tell that 
He to whom he kneels was led to a felon’s death. 

‘‘In England the poet of to-day must, if he 
will gain a hearing, write of the visible and ma- 
terial things that appeal to a people who have 
made ‘The Roast Beef of Old England’ a fetish, 
and whose characteristic song is— 


- “¢We don’t want to fight, but by Jingo if we do, 


We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the 
money too.’ 


In Ireland he is in touch with a people whose 
thoughts have long been dwelling on an idea; 
whose heroes have been the failures, the men 
‘who went out to battle and always fell’—who 
went out to a battle that was already lost ; men 
who, whatever may have been their mistakes or 
faults, had an aim quite apart from personal 
greed or gain.” 

So Browning’s canonization of failure lends a 
new meaning to the old name of ‘the Isle of 
Saints.”’ 
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THE CENTURY. 

N EARLY a quarter of the June Century is taken 

up with a voluminous article by Nikola Tesla, 
on ‘*The Problem of Increasing Human Energy,” with 
many extraordinary photographs of the author’s elec- 
trical experiments. He discusses first the three ways 
of increasing human energy—(1) by increasing the hu- 
man mass through observance of the laws of hygiene, 
and by making the soil produce more food (Mr. Tesla 
claims to have discovered a means of indefinitely in- 
creasing its productiveness by means of nitrogen com- 
pounds, secured from the oxidization of atmospheric 
nitrogen with cheap mechanical power and simple elec- 
trical apparatus); (2) by reducing the force retarding 
the human mass—the greatest obstacle being ignorance 
(Mr. Tesla thinks that universal peace is the first step 
toward this—a consummation he is to obtain through an 
extraordinary invention of “automatons” which carry 
out of themselves a great variety of intelligent acts. 
These automatons are to do the fighting in the future ; 
(3) finally, by harnessing the sun’s energy. It is impos- 
sible to give, in a limited space, any real idea of Mr. 
Tesla’s most extraordinary presentation. Almost the 
least of his prophecies is that we shall probably ‘‘soon 
have a self-acting heat-engine, capabie of deriving mod- 
erate amounts of energy from the ambient medium. 
There is also a possibility, though a small one, that we 
may obtain electrical energy direct from the sun.” . 


GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT AND THE REFORMERS. 


Governor Roosevelt (whose championing by Mr. Stef- 
fens in another magazine we notice elsewhere) runs a 
tilt with the reformers who have been criticising him 
in a paper called ‘‘ Latitude and Longitude Among Re- 
formers”—in which, while acknowledging heartily the 
efforts of all brave and intelligent men to improve ex- 
isting conditions, he is severe enough on ‘‘the men whose 
antics throw discredit upon the reforms they profess 
to advocate.” 

OUR CONSULS AGAIN. 

Mr. Richard Whiteing writes entertainingly about 
“The Life of the Boulevard” in Paris; Harry A. Gar- 
field, late president of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, has some scathing strictures on the disgraceful 
inefficiency of our consular system in its relations to 
the business man—one friend of his stating that, out 
of twenty consuls he had had to come into contact with, 
“fully one-half were unfit for the position, and some of 
them disreputable.” The writer seems to think that 
since the ‘‘consular debauch” of 1893, when the con- 
suls, good and bad, were turned out wholesale, a dozen 
really capable men out of the eleven hundred is not far 
from a fair estimate. 





HARPER’S MONTHLY. 


E have selected, for special notice from the June 
Harper’s, Gen. A. W. Greely’s paper on the 
“War Balloon.” 

E. E. Easton has a second installment of his experi- 
ences ‘‘ Inside the Boer Lines,” carrying his story from 
the outbreak of actual hostilities to the middle of the 
battle of Dundee. For the first two months of the war, 


he says, he was the only foreign correspondent inside 
the Boer lines, and he gives some interesting details re- 
garding the supplies carried by the wonderfully mobile 
forces of the Boers : 

‘“‘While the horse was being shod, the affable Boer 
assisted me in selecting my commissariat supplies for 
the front. This is the itemized list of ten days’ supplies 
for the field, similar to that taken by most of the 
burghers: Three pounds of game biltong; five small 
loaves of hard bread ; five cans of corned beef—bearing 
an American label; a two-pound can of ground coffee ; 
two pounds of hard chocolate ; a small can of sugar; a 
few ounces each of salt and pepper. For my horse I 
secured three sheaves of oats as feed on the train. In 
the veld he would thrive on the grass. The biltong had 
the appearance of gnarled sticks cut from cliff cedars, 
and the old Boer explained that it was cured.in the sun. 
After the deer has been dressed, the meat is hung up in 
the shade for a few days, until the outer surface is 
dried, and afterward is placed in the sun, where every 
particle of moisture is quickly extracted from it. It 
will then keep indefinitely, and experience has proven 
that it is most satisfying and nourishing when one is 
extremely hungry and exhausted by hard riding. The 
viltong, hard bread, and chocolate were placed in the 
saddle-bags. A veteran Boer would rever think of tak- 
ing any considerable ride in the veld without carrying 
thus a few pounds of these articles. The rest of my 
supplies were placed in a wheat-sack. In addition I 
had a Kafir blanket, a mackintosh, a big cup in which 
to boil coffee, and my photographic apparatus.” 

PHENOMENA OF SPIRITISM. 


Dr. James Hervey Hyslop, of Columbia University, 
who has-attracted a good deal of attention lately, par- 
ticularly from the skeptics, by reason of his champion- 
ing of Mrs. Piper (the medium whom, it will be remem- 
bered, Prof. William James cited as his ‘‘ white crow,” 
that proved all crows were not black; i. e., all mediums 
not humbugs), contributes a second paper on this sub- 
ject, which he entitles ‘‘ Life After Death.” Dr. Hyslop 
declares that the Society for Psychical Research, ten 
years ago, excluded the hypothesis of fraud in the 
case of Mrs. Piper, so that the phenomena observed, 
many of which he cites, can be explained only through 
telepathy, or spiritism. He then proceeds to show why 
the former position is untenable. 

“T must say to the reader, however, that I shall not 
remain by the spiritistic theory, if a better can be ob- 
tained to explain the phenomena. I advance it simply 
as a hypothesis that will explain, and not as one that is 
demonstrated, by the facts. It is all very well to say 
telepathy to explain coincidences, but at best that pro- 
cess is but a name for our ignorance of the real modus 
operandi in the production of the phenomena. It is, 
in fact, only a name for the necessity of a cause for a 
coincidence that cannot be explained by chance ; and 
though we assume that it is some direct process between 
mind and mind, independent of the ordinary channels 
of sense, yet it has displayed no other powers in its ex- 
perimental form than access to the active state of con- 
sciousness of the agent at the time, and exhibits no 
tendency to play ad libitum with the memories of living 
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persons without regard to space and time. Only our 
ignorance of its actual limitations prevents us from re- 
jecting it with perfect confidence. But if the skeptic 
will as patiently establish its infinite powers, with its 
contradictory weaknesses, by experiment, and produce 
evidence that the existence of discarnate spirits is not 
necessary to explain such phenomena as I have indi- 
cated, I for one shall not resist the skeptical conclusion.” 


SCRIBNER’S. 


N an article called “‘ How a President is Elected,” A. 
Maurice Low describes the whole course of events 
from the meeting of the National Committee, which 
fixes the place and time of the nominating convention, 
to the announcement of the vote. He describes the 
utter bedlam which breaks loose in the great conven- 
tion of 20,000 people when the candidate is actually se- 
lected ; then the tireless campaigning, speechmaking, 
mailing of millions of political documents, and so on ; 
and, finally, the party headquarters when the polls have 
closed and bulletins begin to trickle in. 

“Politicians of all ranks, from the ‘ boss’ down to the 
ward-heeler, crowd the room, hanging on every word, 
nervously waiting the verdict ; too excited to sit, too 
keyed-up to stand quietly for more than a few seconds 
atatime. ... If thecurrent isrunning their way there 
is much joy, congratulations are exchanged, cheers 
given when an unexpected victory is announced, and 
cigars are smoked with a calm air of triumph. But 
when the telegraph tells one unbroken series of defeats ; 
when stronghold after stronghold falls into the enemy’s 
grasp ; when the flower of the army has gone down, and 
the citadel itself trembles,—the cigars go out, faces are 
clouded ; silently men creep away, and before the crowd 
on the streets has tired of watching the bulletins, the 
lights are out, the doors are locked, and there is naught 
but the blackness to show for the labors of the past six 


months.” 
THE BOER WAR. 


Richard Harding Davis has a characteristic “impres- 
sion” of the Battle of Pieter’s Hill, which he calls 
‘“‘With Buller’s Column.” He says: ‘‘Upon a high 
hill, seated among the rocks, is General Buller and his 
staff. . . . Commanding generals to-day, under the new 
conditions which this war has developed, do not charge 
up hills waving flashing swords. They sit on rocks and 
wink out their orders by a flashing hand-mirror. .. . 
The kopje is the central station of the system. From 
its uncomfortable eminence the commanding general 
watches the developments of his attack, and directs it 
by heliograph and ragged bits of bunting. A sweating, 
dirty Tommy turns his back on a hill a mile away, and 
slaps the air with his signal-flag; another Tommy, 
with the visor of his helmet cocked over the back of his 
neck, watches an answering bit of bunting through a 
glass. The bit of bunting a mile away flashes impa- 
tiently, once to the right and once to the left, and the 
Tommy with the glass says: ‘They understand, sir ;’ 
and the other Tommy, who has not as yet cast even an 
interested glance at the regiment he has ordered into 
action, folds his flag and curls up against a hot rock, 
and instantly dozes.” 

Thomas F. Millard shows that Mr. E. E. Easton was 
not the only correspondent with the burghers, if he was 
the first. The latter writes, in ‘‘ With the Boer Army,” 
an article particularly devoted to the Boer tactics, their 
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charges, methods of defense, marksmanship, and the 


like. . 
HISTORICAL FICTION. 


George F. Becker answers his own question, “‘ Are the 
Philippines Worth Having ?” in cautiously affirmative 
way, with many details that seem to be authoritative 
regarding climate, resources, and natives. Mr. Charles 
Major, the author of ‘‘When Knighthood Was in 
Flower,” also discusses a question of his own, ‘‘ What is 
Historic Atmosphere?” He finds it to consist briefly in 
the ‘‘application of realism to historical fiction.” Mr. 
Major makes the points that the materials for this are 
to be found, not in formal history, but in letters and 
memoirs ; and he contends that, ‘‘ unless an author can 
maintain, without deviation, from the first to the last 
pages of his book, the language of the period of which 
he writes, his work will be better, his pages will be 
more easily read, and whatever true atmosphere he may 
be able to create in other ways will be more convincing, 
if he writes in the language of his own times.” 





McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


E have already noticed at length Mr. F. Edmund 
Garrett’s very interesting anecdotal account of 


' President Kriiger. 


Adachi Kinnosuki, the clever young Japanese who 
has been letting the Westerners have a few glimpses 
into the real Japan lately, has a characteristic story of 
the Japanese-Chinese War, called ‘‘ A Cadet at the Bat- 
tle of the Yalu.” It is a most interesting and dramatic 
account, which reads like an actual experience, though 
it is probably not; and the details of this greatest mod- 
ern battle between ironclads are sanguinary enough to 
satisfy the most conscientious realist. 


GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT AND THE POLITICIANS. 


‘“‘Governor Roosevelt—as an Experiment,” is the title 
of a paper by J. Lincoln Steffens, summing up the ef- 
forts by the governor of New York to do “the right 
thing and carry the organization with him ”—instead of 
“holding aloof and exerting only so much influence as 
is possible by arousing or directing public opinion.” 
There were fights, says Mr. Steffens: ‘The governor 
and the organization clashed with dangerous frequency; 
and two or three times Mr. Roosevelt and the leaders 
looked red into one another’s faces, lips tight and jaws 
set, separating as if for good and all. But each time 
the governor won, the party leaders submitted, and 
coéperation was resumed without any unpleasant recol- 
lections.” 

As examples Mr. Steffens tells how the governor said 
“Lou” Payn must go, against a storm of protests from 
the politicians: and Payn went ; and how the govern- 
or’s franchise-tax bill, with a perfect organization and 
a lobby with a quarter of a million dollars against it, 
finally went through and was signed, to the horror of 
the great corporations. The writer’s idea is that the 
politicians will do everything in their power to land 
Colonel Roosevelt in the innocuous position of the vice- 
presidency. 

FLYING-MACHINES. 


O. Chanute has a readable article on “Experiments 
in Flying,” giving an account of his inventions and ad- 
ventures during the forty years since he first became 
interested in the problem of flight. His conclusion is 
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that, while no flying-machine is yet perfected, they will 
ultimately become commercial possibilities : 

“There will probably be two types of these—one of 
them a machine for sport, with a very light and simple 
motor, if any, carrying but a single operator, and deriv- 
ing most of its power from wind and gravity, as do the 
soaring birds. This will be used in competitions of skill 
and speed, and there will be no finer or more exciting 
sport. The other future machine will probably be of a 
journeying type. It will be provided with a powerful 
but light motor, and with fuel for one or two days’ 
travel. It will preferably carry but a single man, and 
will be utilized in exploration and in war. Its speed 
will be from thirty to sixty miles an hour at the begin- 
ning, and eventually much greater ; for it is a singular 
fact that the higher speeds require less power in the air, 
within certain limits, than low speeds. At high veloci- 
ties, the surfaces may be smaller, lie at flatter angles, 
and offer less resistance ; but the pressure then increases 
on the framework, and the ultimate speed may not be 
more than 80 or 100 miles an hour.” 


CAPE NOME. 


W. J. Lampton has an article on the ‘‘Cape Nome 
Gold-Fields,” which are now rivaling the Klondike in 
the extent of the rush to them. It is expected that 
fully 25,000 people will journey thither from the Pacific 
ports this season, and hundreds are having difficulty in 
securing transportation, while the estimated output 
of gold runs all the way from $2,000,000 to $10,000,000. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


R. WILLIAM T. STEAD’S ‘What Kind of a 

Sovereign Is Queen Victoria?” is given more 

extended notice among the Leading Articles of the 
Month. 

Charles Theodore Murray gives, in the June Cosmo- 
politan, some pictures from life ‘‘ On the Road with the 
‘Big Show,’” being glimpses of the acrobats, clowns, 
elephants, performing bears, horses, and other animals 
while practicing or off duty. He shows how the circus 
has become both honest and respectable—from financial 
considerations ; and what a wearing strain it all is 
upon the luckless performers with their hard-set, ‘ cir- 
cus faces.” 

Stephen Crane contributes an historical sketch of 
“The Great Boer Trek ”—a bit of history which has 
been very much in evidence during the past year. An 
article, entitled ‘‘ The Science of Astronomy in the Year 
1900,” by the celebrated French scientist, M. Camille 
Flammarion, discusses the progress of telescope-making 
during this century, with special reference to the great 
machine now on view at the Paris Exposition. The 
length of this enormous telescope is equal to the height 
of the towers of Notre Dame de Paris. 

POLITICAL NOMINATING CONVENTIONS? 

Senator John M. Thurston, of Nebraska, parallelsa por- 
tion of Mr. Low’s article in Scribner’s with an account 
of ‘‘ How Presidents are Nominated.” After a straight- 
forward account of the machinery of nomination and 
its operation, Senator Thurston says: 

“Tt is not often that a platform reported by a com- 
mittee is the subject of controversy or debate. The not- 
able exception in convention history occurred at the 
national conventions of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties in 1896, the contest being between the 


gold standard and various free-coinage and modified 
coinage propositions. 

‘“‘In the Republican convention the adoption of the 
gold-standard plank was the signal for the withdrawal 
of certain delegates, most of whom had been for a long 
time distinguished members of the Republican party. 
The scene in the St. Louis convention, when Senators 
Teller, Mantle, Cannon, Pettigrew, and a number of 
their associate delegates withdrew, was most dramatic, 
impressive, and, for a time, depressing. But good cheer 
and good feeling were immediately restored when the 
voice of the chairman, distinctly audible in every part 
of the convention, was heard saying: ‘There appear to 
be enough delegates left to transact business ! What is 
the further pleasure of the convention?’ A mighty 
cheer went up from 15,000 throats, and from that mo- 
ment the defection of the bolting delegates created 
scarcely a ripple upon the current of political events.” 





MUNSEY’S. 


R. FREDERICK H. WINES’S striking article 
M on ‘*‘The Census of 1900” has been made the 
subject of special notice elsewhere. 

In addition to this, the June Munsey’s contains a 
‘Candid Sketch” by C. C. Goodwin, editor of The Salt 
Lake Tribune, called ‘‘The Truth About the Mor- 
mons.” Mr. Goodwin begins with Joseph Smith, son of 
‘‘a father that searched for buried treasure with a stick 
of hazel ; that sold blessings at three dollars each ; that 
in his person filled all the requirements of a vagabond; 
a mother that was low, vulgar, mercenary, and ut- 
terly untruthful,—what could be hoped for from the son 
of such a pair?” 

WAS JOSEPH SMITH A HYPNOTIST ? 
This extraordinary prophet, charlatan, money-seeker, 


vagabond and scamp, is believed by Mr. Goodwin to - 


have been a hypnotist ; certainly he was ‘‘a magnetic 
nan, with a great sense of rude humor, and a jolly boon 
companion when ‘off duty’”—who seems to have taken 
Mohammed as his model. The writer traces the career 
of his successor, Brigham Young, and the subsequent 
development into what is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. Although the Mormons still put their religion 
before any other consideration in the world, Mr. Good- 
win believes that the day is coming when Utah will 
conquer these internal dissensions, and become ‘‘one of 
the most significant factors of the Union.” 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


Mr. Henry Harrison Lewis has an article on the 
Panama Canal, showing the present conditions and 
future prospects of the great ditch started so disas- 
trously in 1880 by De Lesseps, the advantages of this 
route, and the plans of the new company : 

“lo-day it is the popular impression that the Panama 
Canal route is a dead issue, and that the link between 
the oceans, when built, must extend across Nicaragua. 
In justice to all, it is right that the condition of affairs 
obtaining at the Isthmus of Panama be understood. 

“Down there a new company, organized six years 
ago, is still working on the canal. They have many 
millions of dollars’ worth of material, the trench in their 
possession is two-fifths finished, and a commission com- 
posed of leading American and European engineers has 
reported that the Panama route is feasible, and that the 
canal can be completed for $110,000,000.” 
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LIPPINCOTT’S. 

HE complete novel in the June issue of Lippin- 
cott’s is a story of Manila, called ‘‘ Ray’s Daugh- 
ter,” by Gen. Charles King. It is a characteristic 
romance, dealing with the fortunes of a young Ameri- 
can soldier, sent out tothe Philippines, whose love-story 
comes to a happy ending amid the fierce fighting of a 
‘‘memorable February day,” when the Americanos 
ended by driving the Tagals out of the Guadaloupe 
woods by San Pedro. In fact, a punning double mean- 
ing of the word “engagement” brings about the great 
event of Stuyvesant’s life, and makes him forget the 
wound he has just received as completely as the hat he 

has been looking for. 

Stephen Crane seems to be adopting the réle of “ seri- 
ous” historian. Besides his account of the Great Trek, 
noticed in another magazine, he has here a paper on ‘*‘ The 
Battle of Bunker Hill,” which constitutes the fourth in 
a series on “Great Battles of the World.” 

Elizabeth Patterson, the famous Baltimore belle, is 
the subject of a little sketch by Virginia Tatnall Pea- 
cock, who describes the dramatic events of her life— 
from the time when Jerome Bonaparte saw her at the 
fall races, fell in love with her, and married her out of 
hand, to the days of her dignified old age, when she 
made a triumph of her difficult position by sheer force 
of character and ready wit. 


THE PASSION PLAY OF SELZACH. 


Christine Terhune Herrick tells of the little-known 
Passion Play of Selzach, hitherto overshadowed by the 
great Oberammergau performance. She says: 

‘‘Selzach is on the very border between Switzerland 
and Germany. ... The inhabitants are chiefly farmers 
and mechanics; yet among these there are enough 
young people to support and conduct a thriving dra- 
matic society, while the musical clubs are marked by 
unusual activity. The village is fortunate in possessing 
a public-spirited mayor and a schoolmaster of unusual 
musical ability ; and it is due to them that the idea of 
the Passion Play, first conceived by a few citizens in 
1890, was successfully put into execution, and it has 
been given now for five years.” 

“There are seventeen performances in the course of 
the summer, most of them taking place on Sunday. 
The play is so deeply devotional in its character, and 
is viewed with such reverence by the actors and other 
villagers, that it impresses the spectators as a solemn 
religious function rather than a dramatic representa- 
tion.” 

““We had rather dreaded the scene of the ‘Cruci- 
fixion.’ In some respects the Christ had disappointed 
us, as any representation of the Saviour of men must 
fall short of the ideal of that Divine Personality which 
each one carries in his soul. The ‘ Crucifixion,’ how- 
ever, solemn though it was, was not harrowing, either 
in the first appearance, when the sufferer had just been 
hung on the cross, or in the second, when He was shown 
in death, the head drooped to one side, the whole form 
relaxed. 

““¢The Resurrection,’ with the risen Christ issuing 
from the rock-hewn tomb, the Roman guards falling 
back in affright, a beautiful light falling upon the per- 
son of Jesus, was the real climax, and far more impres- 
sive than the scene of the Ascension, which followed, or 
the vision of the glorified Christ in Heaven surrounded 
by angels, with which the representation ended.” 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


ROM the June Atlantic, we have selected for spe- 
cial notice President Cleveland’s article on “‘ The 
Independence of the Executive,” and an account by 
Edwin Burritt Smith of the work done by ‘‘The Mu- 
nicipal Voter’s League of Chicago.” : 
COMMERCIAL EXPANSION. 


Charles A. Conant writes of ‘‘ Recent Economic Ten- 
dencies,” showing how the events of the last few years 
have required a readjustment by economic thinkers of 
many preconceived points of view upon important sub- 
jects relating to industry and capital. The expansion 
of trade and widening of the field of competition opens 
a vast market to the most efficient producer—a market 
little affected by home legislation ; the great accumu- 
lation of saved capital and the consequent decline in 
the rate of interest ; the appearance of special nations 
whose preéminent functions seem to be those of lenders, 
bankers, and carriers,—these and many other causes 
are analyzed in their effect upon the individual and 
upon the state as a competitor in the struggle for com- 
mercial supremacy. 


THE POET, THE GENTLEMAN, AND THE SCHOLAR. 


Under the title of ‘‘The Poetry of a Machine Age,” 
Gerald Stanley Lee starts with the definitions of a poet 
and a gentleman as both meaning ‘‘a man who loves 
his work,” and traces the poet’s place in ‘‘this dazed, 
tired, stumbling, broken, humbled old hero of a world.” 
Maurice Thompson tells of himself as ‘‘An Archer on 
the Kankakee,” and relates some truly surprising feats; 
as, for instance, his transfixing a heron in a side wind 
at forty-five yards; and Ephraim Emerton, instead of 
linking gentleman and poet, inquires into the meaning 
of that good old phrase, ‘gentleman and scholar,” and 
its lesson for the men of to-day. 


WHAT WILL TAKE THE PLACE OF GREEK ? 


William Cranston Lawton, in an article called “A 
Substitute for Greek,” starts with the following funda- 
mental theses : 

‘*(1) Every study should contribute, in a large sense, 
to good citizenship. That is the true common bond, 
commune vinculum, which Cicero saw uniting all cul- 
ture. (2) Every study should be preparatory, not load- 
ing the memory with accumulated facts, but strength- 
ening the reasoning faculty, so that it may apply uni- 
versal principles through a lifelong educational experi- 
ence. (3) Therefore, though the subjects, the materials, 
may vary somewhat, the methods of instruction must 
be essentially the same, whether we graduate our stu- 
dents into the machine-shop, the counting-room, or the 
university.” : 

He comes to the following conclusions regarding the 
discarding of Greek for the history of civilization : 

‘“‘Latin should remain as the chief alien-language 
study in high schools and other secondary institutions. 
On its purely linguistic side it should be frankly affili- 
ated with the vital study of English. At the same 
time, German should at least be used enough so that it 
shall not be lost. But there should appear prominently, 
in all our curricula, a study whose text-books are not 
yet written ; whose competent special teachers we have 
hardly begun to train—the true history of civilization. 
... A day may come when no schoolboy shall know 
the five Homeric variants for the infinitive to be, pro- 
vided every boy and girl has a living realization that 
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the ‘Iliad’ created the consciousness of kin among 
Hellenes; that Helen is, from Homer’s day to Tenny- 
son’s, in all civilized lands, the type of treacherous 
beauty, Penelope of wifely devotion, Achilles of short- 
lived valor, Odysseus of self-preserving craft.” 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


N our department of ‘‘Leading Articles of the 

Month,” we have quoted from Prof. James Mur- 

doch’s paper in the May North American on “Japan 
and Russia in the Far East.” 


THE EASTERN SITUATION. 


Other papers in this number dealing with Oriental 
subjects are: ‘The Great Siberian Railway,” by M. 
Mikhailoff, a Russian official interested in the work ; 
“The Powers and the Partition of China,” by the Rev. 
Gilbert Reid, D.D., president of the International In- 
stitute of China; and ‘‘The American Policy in 
China,” by Sir Charles Dilke. Dr. Reid holds that 
through mutual jealousies of the different nations 
China may be held together, while Sir Charles Dilke 
predicts that the action of the United States, in con- 
junction with that of Great Britain, will be strong 
enough to check disintegration. 


SHOULD ENGLAND STOP THE WAR? 


M. Jean de Bloch endeavors to show that England has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by stopping the 
war with the Boers at once, and submitting the dispute 
to arbitration; and he bases his arguments not merely 
on moral obligations, but on considerations of material 
and political well-being as well. 


SCIENTIFIC AID TO UNCLE SAM. 


The aim of Prof. Simon Newcomb’s paper on ‘Science 
and the Government” is to show that our Government 
at Washington might profit much more than it does 
from the advice and assistance of scientific experts who 
are not in the Government service. A striking confirma- 
tion of Professor Newcomb’s thesis is afforded by the 
valuable aid rendered to the Government by the National 
Academy of Sciences in the matter of organizing the 
survey of the Territories, and also in mapping out a 
policy of forestry administration. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Charles Sydney Clark writes on the future of 
the National Guard, while the Rt. Hon. Earl Brown- 
low describes the British volunteer system ; Sir Henry 
M. Stanley contributes an article assigning an Asiatic 
origin to the Negro race; Mr. J. St. Clair Etheridge 
outlines the history of what is termed ‘‘ Americanism ” 
in the Roman Catholic circles of Europe ; Mr. Mont- 
gomery Schuyler writes an appreciation of Mr. George 
Alfred Townsend’s poetical works; and Mr. W. B. 
Yeats contributes a poem entitled ‘‘The Shadowy Wa- 
ters.” 


THE FORUM. 


LSEWHERE in this number we have reviewed 

Dr. Henry O. Dwight’s articlein the May Forum 

entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Legacy of Slaves,’*and in our 

May number we quoted from the advance sheets of Mr. 

Louis Windmiiller’s ‘‘Plea for Trees and Parks in 
Cities.” 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND THE FLAG. 


The Hon. Charles Denby, of President McKinley’s 
first Philippine Commission, discusses the question 
whether the Constitution in every case follows the flag. 
To sustain his contention in the negative of this propo- 
sition, Mr. Denby cites the procedure of our consular 
courts in foreign countries and, nearer home, the status 
of the ‘‘ guano” islands over which we exercise sover- 
eignty. Mr. Denby prefers to confine himself to the . 
statement of facts, rather than to indulge in constitu- 
tional hair-splitting ; but he makes out a strong case. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1900. 


Mr. Henry Litchfield West writes on the unfolding 
possibilities of the coming Presidential campaign. Mr. 
West scouts the idea that Mr. Bryan’s candidacy is 
any longer to be viewed with indifference by the Re- 
publicans of the country. The reélection of President 
McKinley, which a year ago was very generally con- 
ceded, is now a debatable question. As the more 
important factors threatening President McKinley’s 
success, Mr. West names these three : 

‘The hostility created by the Administration’s friend- 
ly attitude toward England. 

“The fact that the enactment of the gold-standard 
law removes the fear of the free coinage of silver. 

“The widespread resentment against the injustice of 
a tariff between the United States and Porto Rico, 
with which is coupled the question whether our Consti- 
tution follows our flag to our new possessions.” 


OUR TRADE RIGHTS IN CHINA. 


an article on “The United States and the Future 
of China,” Mr. William W. Rockhill, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of State, explains what is meant by the ‘‘ open 
door” in that country in distinction from the proposed 
granting of free trade in the Philippines. 

“In China we asked simply that commercial rights 
already secured to us by treaties with a sovereign na- 
tion, within territory over which no other power claimed 
jurisdiction, should be respected. Should any portion, 
however, of the Chinese Empire be ceded in absolute 
sovereignty to any other power, then our rights under 
previous treaties with China within such ceded terri- 
tory would lapse. Chinese sovereignty in such terri- 
tory being extinct, that of the country acquiring it 
would be substituted in its stead, and our treaties with 
the new sovereign power would define our rights in its 
newly acquired territory.” 


THE PUBLIC-LAND QUESTION. 


Mr. Samuel E. Moffett, writing on ‘‘ The Remnant of 
Our National Estate,” advocates the following radical 
changes in our methods of dealing with Government 
lands: 

“1, The immediate and absolute repeal of all laws 
authorizing the permanent alienation of any portion 
of the remaining Government lands. 

“9. The appointment of a commission to classify these 
lands according to the purposes for which they are best 
adapted. 

‘3, The substitution of leases for patents in all grants 
to individuals or corporations; the conditions of the 
lease to be regulated by the character and situation of 
the land. 

“4, The opening of the entire public domain to actual 
settlers, with assured possession during compliance 
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with the terms of occupancy ; all lands below a certain 
margin of cultivation to be free from rent until such 
time as the progress of settlement makes them sub- 
stantially valuable.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Gavin P. Clark, M.P., reviews British policy to- 
wards the Boers from the Boer point of view; Mr. 
William P. P. Longfellow writes appreciatively of 
Ruskin; Mr. 8. T. Willis describes the system of free 
lectures maintained in connection with the public- 
school system of New York City; President Henry 
Wade Rogers defends the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty ; Mr. 
T. J. Nakagawa describes Japanese journalism ; and 
Mr. Gustav Kobbé writes on ‘‘Some Recent Plays and 
Players.” 





THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 


HE first of the five essays which make up the con- 
tents of the International Monthly for May is a 
treatise on ‘‘Fine Art as Decoration,” by Mr. Russell 
Sturgis. This writer has made an exhaustive study of 
the subject; and his remarks on the relative impor- 
tance of decorative art work, and especially of mural 
painting, are instructive. It is interesting to note that 


the list of American artists who are decorators is a con- ° 


siderable one. 
A PLEA FOR STATE-ENDOWED MEDICINE. 


Dr. St. John Roosa, of New York City, makes an ap- 
parently conclusive showing of the need of state endow- 
ment for the advancement of medical science. State- 
supported medical colleges are by no means unknown 
in this country ; but it is a singular fact that, in such a 
center of population as New York City, all laboratory 
investigations, which are demanded by the present con- 
ditions of medical science, can only be carried on by 
means of private endowments. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN ASTRONOMY. 


Prof. Harold Jacoby, of Columbia University, sum- 
marizes the achievements of recent years in the field of 
astronomical photography. In the observation of total 
solar eclipses, such as that of May 28, 1900, photography 
has proved itself especially useful; in a word, observa- 
tional astronomy has been revolutionized. 


KENTUCKY’S POLITICAL MORALITY. 

Senator Lindsay, of Kentucky, writing on social con- 
ditions in that bucolic commonwealth, declares that 
those conditions are in no sense abnormal: 

‘Political morality, bad as it may be, is not worse 
than in the States in which craft takes the place of 
force, and cold-blooded and brutal party management 
accomplishes ends more permanent in their evil conse- 
quences than those that follow the most intemperate 
uppeals to passion, prejudice, or greed, though attended 
by fraud or sporadic acts of lawless violence.” 


ELECTRICITY AND NERVE-ACTION. 


The subject of nerve-transmission, in its relation to 
electro-motive force, is discussed in an able paper by 
Prof. Oliver J. Lodge, of Liverpool, a physicist of high 
rank. Professor Lodge’s paper is entitled ‘‘ Modern 
Views of Matter,” and presents theories that are likely 
to attract much notice among students of physiology 
and physics. 
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GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


. Gunton’s for May, President David Starr Jordan, 

of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, discusses the 
control of the tropics by the four methods of slavery, 
imperialism, democratic federation, and ‘‘ permeation.” 
It is needless to say that the two latter methods are the 
ones on which President Jordan looks with favor. Al- 
though, in his opinion, this country has made great 
blunders in its short experience in the tropics, he be- 
lieves that a saner policy will prevail in the long run, 
and that the present Philippine Commission will do 
much to accomplish that end. His view of ‘‘ permea- 
tion” is that the native people should develop their 
own institutions without interference from outside, 
but that the tropics should be permeated by mission- 
aries, commerce, railways, manufactures, industrial 
corporations, and consular offices. As an example of 
control through permeation, President Jordan cites 
our peaceful conquest of Mexico. So rapidly is that 
country coming under American influences, that an- 
other century may see Mexico a genuine American re- 
public in fact as well as in name; and that mainly be- 
cause of her friendly relations with her sister republic 
of the United States. 

In American expansion, the editor of Gunton’s reads 
the doom of the protective-tariff system. The increas- 
ing demands of foreign interests arising from the ex- 
pansion of our territory in tropical lands will gradually 
cause us to relax our interest in the building-up of do- 
mestic manufactures. Professor Gunton foresees the 
growth of a national patriotic sentiment in behalf of 
the maintenance of our prestige abroad. This, he 
thinks, will but invite free-trade propaganda, and the 
very ideal for which free traders so long struggled in 
vain seems now likely to be accomplished. 


THE POOR PAY OF OUR HIGHER OFFICIALS. 


Mr. Adelbert H. Steele contributes a sensible article, 
entitled “‘Shabby Salaries of Our Public Officials.” He 
shows that the salaries paid by England, Germany, 
France, and Russia to their executives, cabinet officers, 
judges, and diplomatic representatives are in every in- 
stance very much greater than those now paid by the 
United States ; in addition to which, all of these nations 
furnish official residences for the chief officer of the 
cabinet, and in every instance for their ambassadors 
and ministers. England, Austria, Germany, Mexico, 
Corea, and Japan own the official residences of their 
ambassadors or ministers at Washington. He further 
shows that the existing salaries of the Vice-President, 
members of the cabinet, and of our ambassadors and 
ministers are largely insufficient to pay the annual rents 
of their residences, and enable them to live in accord- 
ance with the reasonable demands and requirements 
of the society of the present day at their respective 
posts of duty, leaving them no compensation for the 
valuable services they render to their country. It is 
stated that one of our recent ambassadors to Russia 
could not obtain a suitable residence in St. Petersburg 
for his entire salary. Mr. Steele suggests that it would 
be a wise policy for each State to own and maintain the 
residences of its Senators at Washington. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Charles Burr Todd describes the excellent work 
of the City History Club of New York City, giving in- 
teresting accounts of several recent historical pilgrim- 
ages made by the club. 
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Some of the topics editorially treated in this number 
of Gunton’s are Admiral Dewey’s candidacy, ‘‘ Why 
the Sherman Law Was Passed,” ‘The Porto Rico 
Tariff Law,” ‘‘The New Carnegie Corporation,” and 
“ American Training for Cuban Teachers.” 


THE COMING AGE. 


HE opening article of the Coming Age for May is 

an account of ‘‘The Lyceum Platform,” by Dr. 

James Hedley, the well-known lecturer. Portraits of 

many of the most eminent and successful lyceum lec- 

turers of the past forty years accompany the text of 
Dr. Hedley’s article. 


THE REAL VALUE OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 


Dr. Baker Smith writes on ‘‘ The Citizen’s Interest in 
the Kindergarten.” Testing the kindergarten from the 
point of view of every-day citizenship, Dr. Baker finds 
that it helps each child to ‘‘see for itself, think for itself, 
and then to take the responsibility of acting in accord- 
ance with its own final vision of judgment.” Further- 
more, the kindergarten tends to develop intellectual and 
moral courage by helping a child to develop its own 
latent powers and possibilities in a way that will 
conduce to the best interests of both self and others 
later on. 


WHAT MEN HAVE DONE AFTER FIFTY. 


An interesting paper entitled “‘ After Fifty Years,” 
by Mrs. C. K. Reifsnider, gives many instances of men 
who have done their best work after having passed the 
so-called ‘‘dead-line” of fifty. Mrs. Reifsnider says : 

‘‘We have conclusive evidence that, if a man has 
livedan orderly life, his mental faculties are more vig- 
orous after the age of fifty than before ; that is, he can 
accomplish more in a given time on account of his ma- 
ture judgment and acute perception—proofs of which 
we gather from every century in the history of man, be- 
ginning before the Christian era and down to the pres- 
ent day.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Under the title ‘‘The Wolf at the Door,” Mr. Leigh 
H. Irvine advocates a system of Government colonies 
for such citizens as need employment. 

Emma Griffith Lumm writes on ‘ Music of the Speak- 
ing Voice ;” Mr. Henry Wood of ‘‘ The Economy of Evil 
in the Moral Order ;” the Rev. T. E. Allen of ‘‘ The City 
of God ;” Mr. Charles Malloy of ‘‘The Poems of Emer- 
son,” and the Rev. R. E. Bisbee contributes a study of 
a Western city—Spokane. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review for May contains no arti- 

cle of very striking interest, with the exception 

of Baron de Coubertin’ s paper on ‘‘ The Possibility of a 

War Between France and England.” We have dealt 

elsewhere with this, as also with Mr. Aflalo’s paper on 
“ International Exhibitions.” 


THE STATUS OF THE ACTOR. 


Mr. H. B. Irving republishes a paper on ‘‘ The Art and 
Status of the Actor,” read by him in April at the Play- 
goers’ Club. Mr. Irving enters very minutely into many 
questions dealing with the position of acting as an art, 
and the relationship of the public to actors in their pri- 
vate lives. He says: 
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‘‘ The public discussion of the mean level of morality 
in any profession, if pushed to inquisitorial lengths, is a 
highly undesirable and dangerous proceeding. 1 would 
only suggest a few considerations, which should be pre- 
liminary to any investigation of this kind in relation to 
the theater. In the first place, it is commonly believed 
by persons who have never entered a theater, or at least 
passed behind the curtain, that the tender emotions and 
sentiments portrayed by actors and actresses towards 
each other in the course of a play seldom stop short on 
the fall of the curtain. The words of Molé, the French 
actor, are sufficient answer tothat. He writes: ‘Iam 
dissatisfied with myself this evening; I let myself go 
too much ; I was not master of myself ; I was the charac- 
ter itself, not the actor playing it.’ The actors or ac- 
tresses worthy of the name are not the slaves, but the 
masters, of the emotions they portray. As Voltaire 
pointed out, there is, or should be, no greater moral 
danger to the dramatic artist who portrays the passions 
of the human heart than to the painter or sculptor who 
paints or models from the nude.” 

Mr. Irving holds that the number of persons preju- 
diced against the theater is ever on the decrease, and he 
thinks the position of the actor in England is higher 
than in any other country. 


STOCK COMPANIES AND INDUSTRIES IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. J. B. Kershaw writes an article on ‘‘ Joint-Stock 
Enterprise and Our Manufacturing Industries,” in 
which he discusses the English ‘‘company laws” and 
their effect on the manufactures of the country. He 
thinks that the amendment bill now before Parliament 
should be itself amended by fixing the share qualifica- 
tions of directors at some definite proportion of the total 
capital of the company, the rule being enforced that 
shares standing in the names of directors must be paid 
for by the holders. Another change which he recom- 
mends is that ‘“‘the board of trade ought to receive an 
annual statement of the assets and liabilities of every 
registered company, and ought to be empowered to take 
legal action when fraudulent conduct upon the part of 
promoters or directors is suspected. Both of these ob- 
jects could be most simply achieved by a clause making 
compulsory the registration of the president of the 
board of trade, in his official capacity, as the holder of 
one share in every company registered. This change in 
the law would give the board of trade a locus standi 
in cases of suspected fraud, and would relieve the pri- 
vate shareholder of a duty which he rarely accepts. The 
cause of this unreadiness of the private shareholder to 
prosecute under the existing law is due to the fact that 
he can gain nothing financially by the suit, even if suc- 
cessful; while, if he fail to prove the charge of fraud, 
he may have to fight a countercharge of libel or slander. 
As a preliminary to ‘legal action’ on the part of the 
board of trade, it might be advisable in many cases to 
make a local investigation of the company’s affairs, 
and whenever fraud is suspected to call in the aid of 
professional accountants of good standing, in order to 
report upon the company’s flotation and subsequent 
management. The mere fact that the board of trade 
possessed the power to order such an investigation 
would act as a great deterrent of fraud.” 

The method of electing auditors should also be re- 
formed ; since, under the present system, auditors are 
restricted in their independence by fear of not being 
reélected, if they run counter to the wishes of the 
directors. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review for May is an average 

number. We have dealt elsewhere with the Rev. 

W. W. Peyton’s paper on “ The Crucifixion as an Evo- 

lutionary Force,” and with the paper on ‘‘The Habits 
and Mimicry of Crabs.” 


THE CELTIC MOVEMENT. 


Perhaps the most interesting among the other articles 
is that entitled ‘‘ Celtic,” in which Fiona Macleod de- 
fines her interpretation of the Celtic nature, and pro- 
tests against the exclusive attribution of certain spirit- 
ual qualities to Celts. She says : 

‘“‘There is no racial road to beauty, nor to any excel- 
lence. Genius, which leads thither, beckons neither to 
tribe nor clan, neither to school nor movement, but only 
to one soul here and to another there; so that the Ice- 
lander hears and speaks in Saga, and the brown Malay 
hears and carves delicately in ivory; and the men in 
Europe, from the Serb and the Finn to the Basque and 
the Breton, hear, and each in his kind answers; and 
what the Englishman says in song and romance and 
the deep utterance of his complex life, his mountain- 
kindred say in Mabinogi or sgéul. 

“Even in those characteristics which distinguish 
Celtic literature—intimate natural vision ; a swift emo- 


tion that is sometimes a spiritual ecstasy, but sometimes - 


is also a mere intoxication of the senses; a peculiar 
sensitiveness to the beauty of what is remote and soli- 
tary; a rapt pleasure in what is ancient, and in the 
contemplation of what holds an inevitable melancholy ; 
a visionary passion for beauty, which is of the im- 
mortal things, beyond the temporal beauty of what is 
mutable and mortal—even in these characteristics it 
does not stand alone, and perhaps not preéminent. 
There is a beauty in the Homeric hymns that I do not 
find in the most beautiful of Celtic chants ; none could 
cull from the gardens of the Guel what in the Greek 
anthology has been gathered out of time to be everlast- 
ing ; not even the love and passion of the stories of the 
Celtic mythology surpass the love and passion of the 
stories of the Hellenic mythology. The romance that 
of old flowered among the Gaelic hills flowered also in 
English meads, by Danish shores, amid Teuton woods 
and plains.” 


THE BELGIANS AT WATERLOO. 


Dr. Demetrius C. Boulger has a long and elaborate 
paper in which he overthrows the prevalent idea as to 
the cowardice displayed by the Belgian troops on the 
field of Waterloo. He combats the allegations of Ali- 
son and other English historians ; but probably Thack- 
eray did more to spread the belief as to Belgian cow- 
ardice than all the historians put together. The Times 
newspaper, Lord Castlereagh, and Wellington himself 
praised the conduct of the Netherlands troops, while 
“the Prussian General Pirch II., in a proclamation 
dated June 21, 1815, asserted that the Belgians had sus- 
tained their old brilliant reputation for courage, 
‘especially at the battle of La Belle Alliance, where 
they fought with such intrepidity that they astonished 
the Allied Armies.’” 


BRITISH TRADE STATISTICS. 


Mr. Michael Mulhall contributes one of his luminous 
statistical articles on the subject of British trade, which 
he obligingly summarizes for us in the following ten 
paragraphs : 


“1, The weight of imported merchandise has multi- 
plied five-fold in 40 years, averaging at present more 
than one ton yearly per inhabitant. 

‘*2. More than half of our food supply is drawn from 
foreign countries, at an annual cost of £5 per inhabit- 
ant. 

“3. The mean price of imported food is now only 
£121g per ton, having fallen 20 per cent. in the last 
20 years. 

‘4, Most of the imported food could be raised in 
England, but at much greater cost, to the detriment of 
the working classes. 

“*5, The consumption of fiber in our mills has dou- 
bled in 30 years, and exceeds the aggregate consump- 
tion in France and Germany. 

“6. The importation of metals and minerals has 
grown eleven-fold in 30 years, and our export of hard- 
ware manufactures has doubled in value. 

“7, Our consumption of manufactured goods im- 
ported from foreign countries has risen from 15s. per 
inhabitant in 1869 to 41s. in 1899. 

“8. The value of textile goods exported is less than 
it was 30 years ago, but the volume has risen 70 per cent. 

“9, The fall of prices has been a gain to Great 
Britain of at least £50,000,000 sterling per annum. 

“10. The tendency of British trade points to a steady 
increase of food imports and of hardware exports.” 


WHY GERMANY IS INCREASING HER NAVY. 


Dr. Theodor Barth, of the Nation, a leading Liberal 
member of the Reichstag, says that Germany is increas- 
ing her navy because England’s policy in South Africa 
has “led to an uneasy feeling in Germany, that in the 
future they must be prepared for developments in the 
policy of England upon which it is impossible to reckon. 
If the wielders of power in England—so men say—can 
be so misled by false conceptions of the opposing forces 
of other states as to enter upon warlike enterprises of 
the most risky kind, is there not a danger that some day 
they may let themselves be dragged by their Jingoes 
into some affront to Germany which must result in 
war? Perhaps the English hold Germany to be so 
weak at sea that they can permit themselves to dare 
her further than she is really in a position to tolerate. 
This line of thought has had a powerful influence in 
popularizing the demand for a doubling of our fleet. 
The Transvaal war has roused among the widest cir- 
cles of our population a sense of the absolute necessity 
of strengthening the German fleet. The strengthening 
of our navy is, above all things, to protect us against 
the outbreak of such a war. The more powerful we are 
on the sea, the less is the chance that even the least re- 
sponsible elements of the English population might be 
inclined to an attack onGermany. Germans hope to be 
able to keep at peace with England all the better if 
they avoid the appearance of weakness.” 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Earl of Iddesleigh contributes, to the Nine- 
teenth Century for May, ‘‘A Chat About Jane 
Austen’s Novels.” The limitation of Jane Austen’s 
genius lay in the fact that she would have no dealing 
with any circumstances that were not of an excep- 
tional nature ; the field of action of her characters is 
so confined that it is impossible to ascertain how they 
would have borne themselves in any extraordinary 
situation. It was ordinary life which she alone de- 
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picted ; but it was to her seeing that life, not partially, 
as we see it, but in all its actual vastness, that she owed 
her great success. 


THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 


“The True Story of the Prisoner of Chillon” is re- 
counted by the Baronne A. van Amstel; the prisoner, 
we are told, being by no means a hero of romance, but 
avaricious, a libertine, and ungrateful, though he was 
a firm friend of Geneva, the town of his adoption. 
Bonnivard, whose matrimonial adventures Madame 
van Amstel details at length, died in 1570, at the age of 
seventy-seven, ‘‘disgusted with humanity in general 
and the Genevese in particular.” 


SUBMARINE BOATS FOR THE BRITISH NAVY. 


The question of providing submarine boats for Great 
Britain’s navy is treated by Mr. Edmund Robertson. In 
his article he traces the growth of the idea of the sub- 
marine boat to the French experiment, and concludes 
with a strong appeal to the British Government to be 
up and doing to cope with the new menace to England’s 
naval supremacy. He quotes M. Lockroy, that in the 
submarine boat France had a terrible weapon, just what 
she wanted. The reporter on the naval estimates for 
tthe present year, in discussing the continued war, says 
that the submarine vessels are now proved to be so 
valuable that adoption of them should be at once pro- 
vided. According to the New York Herald (Paris edi- 
tion), the French Government has arranged for the 
building of 100 submarine torpedo-boats, 50 for sea- 
going purposes, and 50 for coast defense. Mr. Rob- 
ertson says that the United States Navy Department 
have resolved upon adding no fewer than 50 submarine 
vessels to the fleet ; that each of these vessels will cost 
$175,000. In Great Britain the Admiralty have shown 
no signs of any inclination to move from the policy of 
preceding years, which has been founded upon hatred 
of these new vessels; but, in face of the orders given by 
the governments of France and the United States, it is 
questionable how far it is safe to preserve this attitude 
of apathy. The misfortunes which overwhelmed Eng- 
land’s army have led many people to ask whether the 
navy would not prove equally lacking if put to the 
test. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Rev. Dr. Jessopp has a gossipy paper entitled 
“The Elders of Arcady,” in which he deals pleasantly 
with old men and old ways. The ‘Perseus and An- 
dromeda” of Titian is treated by Mr. Claude Phillips. 
Mrs. Hugh Bell writes on ‘‘The Merits and Demerits of 
Thrift.” Sir Wemyss Reid continues his review of 
‘The Newspaper.” The main change in public opinion 
as regards the war is, he says, a growing desire to dis- 
entangle the question of public policy in South Africa 
from that of the mines and mine-owners. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


R. RICHARD BAGOT writes, in the National 

Review for May, on ‘ Anglophobia at the Vati- 

can” in a not very liberal article, which a zealous Cath- 

olic might entitle ‘“‘Vaticanophobia in England.” He 
says: 

‘ It may be hoped that Englishmen in general will 
realize the fact that the political power of Rome is still 
a living force in the world; and that under the pre- 
tense of securing unity of faith, it yet can, and does, 
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work ceaselessly, ever seeking to counteract and destroy 
that splendid heritage of liberty of conscience and intel- 
lect which it is the destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race to 
carry into the remotest parts of the earth. The unity 
of Christendom has ever been an attractive idea, though 
there is ample evidence to show that it never at any 
time existed, except possibly in the person of Christ, 
and it may be argued that should it be attained, Chris- 
tianity would perish.” 


LADYSMITH AND AFTER. 


“Ladysmith After the Siege” is the title of an article 
by Mr. H. Babington Smith. Speaking of the mysteri- 
ous dam raised by the Boers on the Klip River, Mr. 
Babington Smith thinks that an attempt to flood Lady- 
smith could not have proved successful. Of the com- 
plete isolation of the town during the period of the 
siege, the following anecdote is a good illustration : 

‘“‘During the siege there had been an almost entire 
absence of outside news. In the earlier days of Buller’s 
advance, the movements of the relieving force were 
heliographed into the town and published in orders. 
When the day of reverses came, nothing was said, with 
the natural result that rumor created disasters far 
worse than anything that had actually happened. The 
strangest stories were repeated and believed, not only 
about the course of the war—for instance, that Russia 
was at war with Japan. I cannot give a better idea of 
the isolation of the garrison than by quoting a question 
asked me by a distinguished officer some weeks after 
the relief: ‘What is this that I see so many allusions 
to in the papers; something about an absent-minded 
beggar ?’” 

There are some malicious people who will probably 
say that Ladysmith had at least one compensation for 
its sufferings. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S IMPERIAL RALLY. 


Mr. Talbot Baines, in an article on ‘“‘Some Conse- 
quences of the Imperial Rally,” pleads for the definite 
representation of the colonies on questions of foreign 
policy : 

‘There is no reason whatever to fear that on any matter 
in which imperial honor or imperial security was con- 
cerned, the influence of the recognized colonial repre- 
sentatives, when thus consulted, would be exercised in 
a manner calculated in the least to hamper the freedom 
and effectiveness of the imperial cabinet. Speaking 
broadly, the temper of British colonial communities has 
less of qualification and hesitation in its imperialism 
than that of the dwellers in these islands. But none 
the less may they fairly desire that before steps are 
taken in the development by the imperial government 
of any line of policy which might involve the whole 
empire in war, their way of looking at the questions in 
controversy, and at the manner in which they ought to 
be dealt with, should be clearly understood so far as that 
can be done through consultation with standing repre- 
sentatives chosen by them as most competent to speak 
on their behalf.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Arthur Galton, publishes the first part of an arti- 
cle describing ‘‘ Why I Entered and Why I Left the 
Roman Catholic Church.” The article needs to be fin- 
ished before the moral can be seen. 

Mr. Moreton Frewen, writing on ‘“‘Our Relations to 
Westward,” gives his personal impression of American, 
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opinion on the Boer War and the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. It is not the Irish, but the Germans in Amer- 
ica, he says, who are England’s foes. As to the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, the popular objection to it may be 
stated in a few words: ‘‘ Why should the United States, 
having constructed the canal, allow it to be used by the 
enemy of the United States in time of war ?” 


CORNHILL. 


HE May number of Cornhill is happily diversified, 

if anything a trifle less anecdotal and more seri- 

ous than Cornhill usually is, but full of excellent mat- 
ter. 

THE BRITISH VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT BORN IN NATAL. 


Sir John Robinson, continuing his South African 
reminiscences, writes of settlers and soldiers, and 
claims the honor of originating the volunteer move- 
ment for Natal. He says: 

“It was at this time, however, that the volunteer 
movement—destined in later years to bear such memor- 
able fruit—had its birth in Natal. I believe that to 
that colony belongs the distinction of having led the 
way in the modern outgrowth of citizen soldiership. If 
not its actual originator, Governor Pine was the foster- 
parent of the organization, as he was of so many other 
wise and far-sighted projects. The Crimean war had 
just begun. The possibility of a call from a Russian 
privateer was suggested. Then, as now, martial en- 
thusiasm in behalf of the empire spread from the 
mother-country to its offspring. I believe that the 
‘Royal Durban Rangers’ was the first legally constituted 
mounted volunteer force established in the empire 
since the close of the Great War; at any rate, it was 
very nearly so. It had but a strength of some fifty or 
sixty men, but was officered by a captain, two lieuten- 
ants, and a cornet.” 
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BRING UP THE PARENT IN THE WAY HE SHOULD GO! 


Mr. Stephen Gwynn tries to protect ‘the modern 
parent” from the excesses of the new pedagogy. He 
finds the modern theorists hopelessly in error, because 
“both for the moral and the intellectual part they adopt 
a system of spoon-feeding. They do not trust nature, 
which, if you provide food, will generally provide the 
digestion. And the modern parent, so far as I can see, 
gulps down wholesale what one may call the mud-pie 
theory of education.” He complains that the Kinder- 
garten system confounds work with play, and does not 
enforce the lesson of personal effort. It makes things 
too easy. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. C. Parkinson’s study of the great birds of the 
Southern Seas, and notably of the albatross, will com- 
mand the attention of every one who has ever read the 
“ Ancient Mariner.” 

The first place in the magazine is given to a poem by 
Mr. Walter Hogg, entitled ‘‘The Sirens.” By a happy 
inspiration the poet inverts, as it were, the ancient 
fable. The siren-call which allures the modern youth 
is the call to daring deeds, world-travel, danger, known 
risk of death. 

Mr. A. D. Godley recounts the difficulties of Mr. 
Bull in the style of ‘‘ Dame Europa’s School ;” and any 
one desiring to know why other nations do not. love 
England will find ample grounds suggested in this 
little article. 

Mr. Sidney Lee commends to public sympathy and 
support Mr. Benson’s experiment with the Shakespear- 
ean drama at the Lyceum Theater. He lays special 
stress on frequent change of play and character and on 
simple setting. 

Hesketh Prichard describes with pathos the suffer- 
ings of soldiers’ mothers, sisters, sweethearts, wives, 
especially bride-wives, under the heading of ‘The 
Home Army.” 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS, 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


" , JE bave noticed elsewhere the article on ‘‘The 
Lace Industry in Normandy,” in the first April 

number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, and it must 

be admitted that the rest of the Revue does not attain 

quite to the high standard of interest which generally 

characterizesit. Nevertheless, there are several articles 

of interest to foreigners as well as to Frenchmen. 

KIPLING AND THE ENGLISH ARMY. 


The clever lady who writes under the pen-name of 
“Th. Bentzon” has studied the English army as 
painted by that remarkable laureate of Jingoism, Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. The study is wonderfully complete, 
and it would be hard to find any character in Kipling’s 
works really illustrative of ‘‘Thomas Atkins” whom 
Madame Bentzon has omitted. In her pages we meet 
again with Mulvaney, Ortheris, and Learoyd, the Gen- 
tleman Ranker, the Man Who Was, Dinah Shadd, and 
all the other types in Kipling’s marvelous gallery. She 
says that, like Mérimée, Kipling has the art of making 
a single word illuminate a whole train of ideas; and 
she notes, as not the least excellent side of him, that 
although he sometimes shocks English prudery, yet he 
never degenerates into sensualism. His Russophobe 


proclivities are duly noted; she generally brings out 
the essential brutality and wild Chauvinism of Kip- 
ling’s views of life and politics; and finally, she com- 
pares him—not to his advantage—with Raffet, Charlet, 
and Béranger. A not very pleasant note of Pecksniffian 
satisfaction is struck at the end of the article, when 
Madame Bentzon thanks God that there is no occasion 
in France for such a poem as the famous one in which 
Kipling expresses what used to be the popular contempt 
for the private soldier : 
*O it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ Tommy go away: 
But it’s thank you, Mister Atkins, when the band begins to 
play.” 

She makes no allowance for the radically different 
conditions of a voluntary army such as England’s, and 
a conscript army such as that of France. 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


M. R. G. Lévy contributes a remarkable and signifi- 
cant paper upon sugar and the sugar industry. As is 
well known, the industry on the Continent is protected 
by bounties, the effect of which is that, although the 
consumer in France, for instance, consumes French 
sugar, he has to pay for it far more than it is intrinsic- 
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ally worth. In view of this situation, M. Lévy looks 
forward to an international combination for dealing 
with the sugar question. He roundly declares that 
France will have to undergo crises which will be diffi- 
cult and painful in proportion to the artificial means 
employed to maintain the present abnormal situation. 
Free trade, he declares, is the end toward which the 
human race is moving, and it is already established in 
the interior of every great country. International 
cveaties of commerce are an approximation toward this 
solution, and soare customs-unions, which already exist 
between a certain number of nations. This distin- 
guished French publicist, at any rate, is evidently in 
favor of the reduction, if not the complete abolition, of 
the system of sugar bounties. 


FRANCE AT THE ANTIPODES. 


Those who have studied the subject are aware that 
the history of French colonization is not one of entire 
failure. The article by M. Pinon in the second April 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes on “ France in 
the Antipodes” is a useful reminder that in New Cale- 
donia, at any rate, the prospects of future success are 
considerable. M. Pinon begins by telling a romantic 
story of how nearly the Isle of Pines was annexed by a 
British corvette. A young Frenchman risked his life in 
running through the surf in a light boat, and to his 
great joy found that he was not too late, and that the 
English had not completed their negotiations with the 
native chief. M. Pinon tells a horrible story of the bru- 
tality of which the British commander is said to have 
been guilty on learning that he had been forestalled : 
he is said to have dropped the chief’s little daughter, 
whom he was holding in his arms, and also to have 
thrown thechief himself overboard. M. Pinon enlarges 
at considerable length on the internal situation of New 
Caledonia, and its position in regard to the whole trade 
movement of the Pacific ; and he concludes by uttering 
the old warning to his countrymen—that they conduct 
their colonization much as they conduct their politics, 
without any practical spirit, without a general plan, and 
without a sufficient knowledge of the problems to be 
solved. New Caledonia, with the nickel-mines and the 
coffee plantations, contains all the elements of consider- 
able prosperity; and M. Pinon urges prudence and 
practical knowledge rather than heroic theories and 
vain boasting of conquest. 





REVUE DE PARIS. 


NDOUBTEDLY the most interesting article in 

the first April number of the Revue de Paris is 

M. Bérard’s exhaustive and impartial analysis of the 
causes which have led to the decline of British trade on 
the Continent. He quotes the February number of the 
London Review of Reviews and, it need hardly be said, 
innumerable blue-books ; and the result of his inquiry 
may be summed up in a very few words: ‘‘Two moral 
sins are ruining industrial and commercial England— 
ignorance on the one hand, and snobbism on the other”; 
snobbism in this connection meaning the violent con- 
servatism which delights in that splendid isolation 
which makes Joseph Chamberlain’s country at once 
unknown and odious to the rest of humanity. M. Bé- 
rard gives innumerable examples of the kind of foliy 
which has caused so much of England’s trade to slip 
into the hands of Germany; his examples are mostly 
quoted from British consular reports, He also criti- 


cises the Limited Liability Act, which he points out 
makes the British limited company a very different 
thing from the French Société de Commandite or the 
German Vereine. 


GERMAN AGRARIANS. 


In the second April number, M, Milhaud discusses the 
German Agrarian movement, and its effect and influ- 
ence on modern Germany, especially that side of the 
empire which is represented by the Emperor. During 
the last ten years the Agrarians have banded them- 
selves together into a powerful party, and it is their ob- 
ject to defeat any political or other scheme which con- 
flicts in any degree with what they consider the Agra- 
rian interest. The Agrarian League can boast of 
members belonging to every class ; for it welcomes as 
readily, at any rate in theory, the farm laborer as the 
great noble. According to this French writer, who has 
evidently made an exhaustive study of the question, 
one of the most powerful features of the German Agra- 
rian movement is its intense anti-Semitism. As in 
France, so in Germany, the Nationalist hates and fears 
the Jew, who represents in his eyes international com- 
merce and cosmopolitan finance. Accordingly, though 
the Agrarian League has theoretically nothing to do 
with those religious questions which play so important 
a part in German life, its membership is, in practice, 
only open to Christians ; and one of the most popular 
of its members is a well-known anti-Semite member of 
the German Parliament—Von Sonnenberg. 


THE MOON. 


MM. Lewy and Puiseux have collaborated in a de- 
lightful article concerning the moon, evidently inspired 
by the wonderful telescope which is one of the marvels 
of the Exhibition, and which is supposed to bring the 
luminary of the night within a yard of the earth! 
Lunar map-land dates from Galileo, and though an im- 
mense amount of thought and study has been devoted 
to the subject during the last two and a half centuries, 
yet it is a curious fact that the maps which were made 
by the astronomers of the eighteenth century did not 
differ very much from those which are now drawn by 
the most modern savants. At one time it was hoped 
that photography would quite transform the science of 
astronomy. The question of light has, however, hither- 
to formed an insuperable barrier, and a hundred at- 
tempts, spread over.a whole year, have only provided 
two or three useful negatives; and those, of course, had 
to be greatly enlarged before any result could be ob- 
tained. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 


N the first April number of the Nouvelle Revue, M. 
Barrau discusses, in a very able manner, what 
may be called the paper famirte problem. Probably 
very few people are aware that the extraordinary in- 
crease of papers and magazines has made the problem 
of the world’s paper supply acute. Even in France— 
where, in comparison with this country or England, 
popular periodical literature may be said not to exist 
save in the form of halfpenny daily papers—the price of 
paper has nearly doubled during the last few years; 
and, according to M. Barrau, there can scarcely be a 
more paying trade than that of a paper manufacturer. 
In old days paper, as most people know, was made of 
every form of cotton and linen; but that is now no 
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longer the case. Every kind of vegetable product, even 
banana-peel, has been pressed into service, and a great 
deal of very good paper is also made of wood-pulp. As 
for linen, it is only now used in making a very superior 
and special quality. The European daily paper, accord- 
ing to M. Barrau, is nearly all made from Canadian and 
Swedish wood. French and English factories alone eat 
up between them over 2,000,000 of trees, of which the 
age in each case must have at least attained fifty years. 
In another half-century, if this state of things contin- 
ues, the great European forests will have completely 
disappeared. In Canada, where the pine-tree is rapidly 
being replaced by inferior and more quickly-growing 
trees, there is already some talk of checking the export 
and of setting up paper manufactories. As for home- 
grown wood, the Petit Journal alone is said to use up 
150 trees each day. Pliny tells us how in the Rome of 
Tiberius, paper—or, rather, the papyrus, which was the 
paper of that day—suddenly gave out. ‘‘ Will this state 
of things ever come to passin France?” asks M. Bar- 
rau ; and he apparently considers that it is quite pos- 
sible that it may do so; and if in France, how much 
more likely in England, where scarcely a day goes by 
without an announcement of some new paper or mag- 
azine ? 
FRENCH CANADA. 


The place of honor in the number is given to M. Her- © 


bette’s article entitled ‘‘Two Sides of the Water,” 
which deals with the Franco-Canadian question. There 
is something strange in the thought that, while the 
population of France is diminishing daily, that of 
French Canada is increasing by leaps and bounds, and 
the province of Quebec is like a little corner of home 
France, self-governed by French-speaking folk. It is 
very curious that, while paying a high tribute to the 
fashion in which Canada is governed, the French critic 
cannot apparently believe that the essentially French 
provinces of Canada are prosperous because, and not in 
spite, of British rule. So impressed is M. Herbette by 
all he saw during a recent tour in the Dominion, that 
he would fain induce his countrymen and country- 
women to emigrate en masse to Canada. 


BRITISH POLITICS THROUGH FRENCH SPECTACLES. 


M. Hamelle, in his article ‘‘ At Westminster,” tries to 
describe in a few pages England’s complicated system 
of parliamentary government, especially as seen at the 
present moment. Here, as indeed in all the more seri- 
ous contributions to the Nouvelle Revue, the South Af- 
rican imbroglio looms large. Madame Adam devotes 
to the subject almost the whole of each of her two let- 
ters on ‘‘ Foreign Politics,” though she has something 
also to say in reference to the German Emperor’s sig- 
nificant naval scheme, which is looked at with a certain 
sympathy abroad as being a menace to the British Em- 
pire. s 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


HE indefatigable Ouida returns yet again to the 
charge concerning England’s iniquity in an article 
in the Nuova Antologia, April 16, entitled ‘“‘ English 
Imperialism.” There are in the article both exaggera- 
tion and extreme bitterness; but there is a substratum 
of solid truth in every accusation that she brings for- 
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ward, and the style is unvaryingly caustic and incisive. 
England’s lack of good faith, she considers, is only 
equaled by her brutality. ‘‘The war,” she declares, 
‘tis not finished, but the cause of the Boers is lost unless 
a miracle occurs on their behalf ; and the declaration of 
Lord Salisbury, that England sought neither gold nor 
territory, has been transformed into a cunning resvulve to 
seize both one and the other with both hands.” She 
notes that some people anticipate a speedy change in 
British policy. ‘I,” she says, ‘‘entertain no such hope ; 
the miracle will not be seen in our day, or at least it 
will not be seen until the cold douche of some great dis- 
aster leads men back to sobriety and humility, and re- 
stores a clear vision to eyes blinded by .intoxication.” 
The worst symptom of all she considers to be the way 
in which the right of free speech has been cast aside, 
and men are not allowed to lift up their voices against 
the war without placing their lives in jeopardy. 

In more sober language, but with convictions no less 
profound, Professor C. Lombroso continues the theme 
in his article, ‘‘The United States of America and 
Africa.” He declares that from the first he has_be- 
lieved, and still believes, in the ultimate success of the 
Boer cause, which he predicts will ultimately bring 
about the formation of a United States of Africa on the 
model of the American States—a federation in which 
the Dutch race will enjoy the supremacy. He points 
out the many historical points of resemblance in the 
colonization of the two continents. English imperial- 
ism of the present day he regards as the worst enemy of 
liberty, and utterly unworthy of “the great and be- 
loved England of Gladstone and Spencer.” 

The Civilta Cattolica continues its learned contro- 
versial articles on the deciphering of the recently disin- 
terred inscriptions in the Forum, and publishes a de- . 
tailed account of the recently vouched-for cures at 
Lourdes—which, curiously enough, have all taken place, 
not during the bathing in the spring, but at the daily 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament through the in- 
closure. 

The article that has the first place in Rivista Politica 
e Letteraria for April 15 is by the anonymous writer 


* who discusses international affairs in it over the signa- 


ture “X XX.” The article in the present number has 
the title ‘‘ The Confessions of the Signor Lebon and the 
International Situation.” It is a severe arraignment of 
the colonial policy of France, and especially of M. Lebon’s 
statement of that policy in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

In “Italy and the Next Antarctic Polar Expeditions,” 
Professor Faustini voices the desire of the. Italian Geo- 
graphical Society in urging the government to fit out 
an Italian polar expedition. He pays high, and proba- 
bly deserved, compliments to the Italian naval officers 
who at various times have been deputed to accompany 
foreign polar expeditions, and refers appreciatively to 
the courage and liberality of the Duke of the Abruzzi, 
as shown in the arctic explorations recently undertaken 
by the duke ; but, besides these manifestations of inter- 
est in arctic and antarctic discoveries, Italy ought, 
through its government, Professor Faustini thinks, to 
organize an expedition that should be national. Pro- 
fessor Faustini’s very interesting account of the equip- 
ment and scientific aims of the arctic expedition of the 
Duke of the Abruzzi, and the references in this account 
to Mr. Wellman’s polar-sledge journey, were reviewed 
in our Febraary number. 











THE NEW BOOKS. 
FICTION FOR SUMMER READING. 


There is not the slightest sign of any let-up in the 
hundreds and hundreds of new works of fiction which 
the publishers give us each season. Indeed, the extra- 
ordinary sales, from two to five hundred thousand 
copies, reached by half a dozen recent novels have, as 
might be expected, stimulated both authors and publish- 
ers to fresh exertions. 


RECENT WORK BY WOMEN NOVELISTS. 


We noticed last month Miss Mary Johnston’s very 
remarkable historical romance of Virginia, To Have 
and to Hold (whose sale of 200,000 copies in ten weeks is 
said to eclipse even the record of Uncle Tom’s Cabin), 
and The Voice of the People, in which Miss Ellen Glas- 
gow has given a picture of some social and political 
aspects of modern Virginia. For some reason there 
seems to have been quite a concentration of our women 
writers on this particular field. Miss Mary E. Wilkins 
has now forsaken her classic and inimitable New Eng- 
landers for the same alluring pastures. Her new book, 
The Heart’s Highway (Doubleday, Page & Co.), is a 
romance of the colony of Virginia in the seventeenth 
century, and it opens with a dash, color, and romantic 
zest which prove the author’s versatility. As might be 
expected, Miss Wilkins’ tale is more subjective than the 
ordinary run of historical romances; but there is no 
lack of dramatic incident, the heroine leading on a 
patriotic band of planters who fire the tobacco crop and 
burn it up entirely, in order to elude the obnoxious 
Navigation Act. 

In this flow of romance Miss Edith Wharton’s story, 
The Touchstone (Scribners), is like a rock against the 
current. The author showed her force and literary 
finish in the book of stories issued last year under the 
title of The Greater Inclination. Like them, The 
Touchstone exhibits most subtle and finished work- 
manship and astrain of emotion which may fairly be 
called intense. It is the story of a man who published 
the love-letters once written him by a famous authoress 
(the latter having since died), in order to get enough 
money to marry on; and the results of this in his fu- 
ture relations with his wife, when the book is on every 
one’s tongue, afford the author a chance for depicting 
very real, dramatic, and vital emotions. 

Nor is there any truckling to human weakness or 
softness in Miss Mary Cholmondeley’s Red Pottage, 
which is as clever as it is disagreeable. At the very 
opening the reader is plunged into an intrigue between 
Hugh and a married lady of whom he has grown tired. 
Her husband has for some time been aware of the 
liaison without betraying his knowledge. He lan- 
guidly invites Hugh into his study during the enter- 
tainment with which the story opens and—adopting 
what is, for some reason, known as the “‘ American” 
duel, which figures prominently in one of Marus Jokai’s 
romances—demands that they shall draw lots, the one 
who loses being under oath to kill himself in five 
months. With this auspicious beginning the author 
proceeds with her dramatic and tragic story, depicting 
the life of fashionable English society with no little in- 
sight and epigrammatic wit. The novel has already 


proved very popular both in England and America, 
figuring repeatedly among the ‘“ best-selling books.” 

Blanche Willis Howard’s (Baroness von Teuffel’s) 
posthumous love-story, The Garden of Eden (Scrib 
ner’s), evidently contains much of the author’s own 
foreign experiences, the scenes being laid in America 
and Germany. Itis asad tale of a nature made to love, 
yet twice choosing an unfortunate object of affection. 

Miss Julia Magruder, too, turns from these modern 
methods to lead the reader, in A Manifest Destiny 
(Harper’s), through the more tranquil byways of an 
old-fashioned story. Bettina’s manifest destiny con- 
sisted: first, in subduing Lord Hurdly, as she had 
conquered even her fellow-travelers on the steamer, at 
the point of her amazing beauty ; next, in finding that 
the English aristocracy, whatever its virtues and orna- 
mental fitness, does not always make good material for 
husbands; and, finally, when this rickety bridegroom 
of sixty-two is providentially removed to another world 
through the agency of his horse and a fox-hunt, Bettina 
comes to the happiness which wealth and position had 
failed to bring. 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s latest story has the suggestive 
title, Was It Right to Forgive? (Stone). It contrasts 
the experiences of two married couples, a woman of 
strong character married to a weak man, anda frivolous 
lady whose husband is of too fine fiber not to be over- 
whelmed by the fondness for wine which proves her 
special temptation. In the introduction of this motive 
there is a suggestion, though of course no similarity, of 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s Daughter of the Vine. The 
latter has again forsaken her California scenes in Sena- 
tor North (John Lane), and taken instead for a back- 
ground the throbbing political life of Washington dur- 
ing the exciting times just preceding the war with 
Spain. There is an extraordinary scene in the novel, 
where North, who has had to vote for war against all 
his convictions, returns to his home sore and humiliated 
and wondering what this momentous departure from 
tradition may mean to the United States. To him ap- 
pears the ghost of his political ideal, Alexander Hamil- 
ton; andina long conversation, during which the shade 
of the great statesman exhibits a surprising knowledge 
of contemporary politics, they agree that the Americans 
“have gone mad with democracy,” and may now “die 
of their own poison ;” also that ‘the real, the great 
Republic,” will never appear here till the Constitution 
is “torn down its middle” and a monarchy has prepared 
the people for the necessary sweeping changes. 

The Queen’s Twin, and Other Stories (Houghton), is 
a collection of characteristic stories by Sarah Orne 
Jewett, who has almost as proprietary a claim on the 
“country of the pointed firs” as Miss Wilkins has on 
the Massachusetts villagers. These eight tales show the 
repression, the narrow, restricted lives, and the quiet 
humor of the simple Maine country folk. Lower in the 
social scale and more restricted, but just as typical of 
New England, are the characters in Kate Wetherili 
(Century), which the author, Jennette Lee (Mrs. Gerald 
Stanley Lee, whose magazine stories have appeared over 
the name of ‘“‘Jennette Barbour Perry”), calls “An 
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Earth Comedy.” ‘ Kate” is born and brought up in a 
factory town, and, of course, marries a mill-hand. He 
happens to be much beneath her in mental and moral 
endowments, and Mrs. Lee’s tale deals with the dreary 
disillusionment but final victory that comes to her. Itis 
all too true a picture of social conditions often met with 
in the manufacturing villages. The Sea-Farers (Double- 
day, Page & Co.), a first book by Mary Gray Morrison, 
is also a New England story, but far different from 
either of the foregoing. The scene is laid in a Mas- 
sachusetts coast town, like Salem, during a period just 
before and after the Civil War. Miss Morrison has 
tried to depict the strangely different workings of the 
old Puritan spirit in subsequent generations; and the 
main figure of her novel is a descendant of a line of 
merchant princes, who has always found the bonds and 
conventions of his forebears intolerable. 

Mormonism has caused so much talk lately, by rea- 
son of the expulsion of Mr. Roberts from Congress, 
that Mrs. A. G. Paddock’s The Fate of Madame La 
Tour (Fords, Howard & Hulbert) has rather a timely 
interest, which has caused the publisher to issue a new 
edition of this presentation of Mormonism as it was 
fifty years ago. 

The ‘musical novel” is apt to be in a class by itself ; 
but Miss Elizabeth Godfrey’s The Harp of Life (Holt), 
following her former story, Poor Human Nature, does 
not differ strikingly from other tales of unhappy mar- 
riages. The flirtatious soprano marries the first violin, 
and rebels when he wants her to give up her art. It 
takes a very discordant twanging of life’s harp to bring 
her to a sounder state of mind, but everything ends in 
complete harmony and accord. In this latter particu- 
lar, if in no other, it resembles The Farringdons (Ap- 
pleton), the latest book by the author of A Double 
Thread, Concerning Isabel Carnaby, and soon. Miss 
Fowler’s heroine, however, makes all her mistakes be- 
fore marriage ; genius and heiress though she is, she is 
completely deceived by a childish fortune-hunter in 
the likeness of a Greek god, and it takes a cruelly plain 
intercepted letter from the masquerader aforesaid to 
another woman to convince her of her folly. 


BOOKS OF ARTIST AUTHORS. 


Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson adds this spring to the 
list of wild-animal friends whom he has introduced to 
the public Wahb, the silver-tip grizzly bear. The Biog- 
raphy of a Grizzly (Century) is, indeed, the most de- 
tailed study of a wild creature’s life that Mr. Seton- 
Thompson has yet given us; and, as is always the case 
in this author’s books, one soon gets a feeling of entire 
sympathy and understanding companionship with the 
poor lonely bear-cub, finding his world full of nothing 
butenemies. It makes little difference from this stand- 
point whether the scientific critics who look askance at 
the writer’s ‘“‘facts” are correct or not. Turner once 
demolished a skeptical critic, who declared she had 
never seen a sky in nature like the one he was painting, 
by asking if she did not wish she could: and simi- 
larly, if the wolves and bears and foxes and cotton-tails 
do not all act in the woods exactly as they do in Mr. 
Seton-Thompson’s pages, so much the worse for them. 
For certainly it would be hard to find anything more 
delightful than his stories and drawings, and they have 
been potent factors in the new movement of studying 
animals instead of slaying them. The publishers of 
The Biography of a Grizzly and the author’s wife (who 
designed its general make-up) are to be congratulated 


on producing the most artistic book we have seen in 
a long time. 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s part as an author is far 
more important in The Other Fellow (Houghton) than 
his artistic representation ; for of the eight illustrations 
in the volume, two are by A. B. Frost, one by F. C. 
Yohn, and one from a photograph. But Mr. Smith is 
always satisfactory, whether lecturing, writing novels 
or stories, painting pictures or building bridges and 
lighthouses; and this heterogeneous collection of fic- 
tion, consisting of humorous, pathetic, and dramatic 
tales of all sorts of people in all sorts of places, needs 
no other connecting link to assure its effect than that 
of coming from the pen of the author. 

Men With the Bark On (Harpers) is what Frederic 
Remington calls his latest book about the American 
soldier, whose ablest chronicler and painter he is. And 
it is a good and expressive title ; for whether he is doing 
police duty among the Western Indians, or scouting, or 
in garrison, or charging up San Juan Hill, or chasing 
Aguinalde in the Philippines, the United States soldier, 
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according to Mr. Remington, is a Man. He has his 
little faults like his cousin across seas, but nobody can 
read these tales without a new sense of pride in the 
rank and file of our army. 


OTHER TALES OF THE FRONTIER. 


The cowboy, lariat in hand, who figurés on the cover 
of Alfred Henry Lewis’s Sandburrs (Stokes) (so called 
because a sandburr is ‘‘a foolish, small vegetable, irri- 
tating, and grievously useless ”) is really rather mislead- 
ing ; for the larger number of the very short stories are of 
the Bowery and Mulberry Bend, told in the peculiar 
dialect of ‘‘Chucky d’ Turk” and “ Molly Matches.” 
Some of the fifty, however, return to that delightful 
town of Wolfville, whose picturesque people and habits 
the present editor of the Verdict chronicled over the 
name of ‘Dan Quin” for a large circle of delighted 
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readers. This is much the same region asthat in which 
Owen Wister’s characters live and have their being, 
different as the two points of view are. Mr. Wister fol- 
lows up his Lin McLean this season with a new collec- 
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tion of stories, most of which have already seen the 
light in Harper’s, called, from the opening one, The 
Jimmyjohn Boss (Harpers). 

The Son of the Wolf (Houghton), by Jack London (a 
new name among the “ bookmakers”), deals with a fron” 
tier new to fiction—Alaska and the great icy Northwest. 
There are eight strenuous tales in the volume, and they 
give the reader vivid pictures of a strange, frozen world, 
where life is very different from any of its multitudi- 
nous phases in these temperate climes of ours. We 
shall probably hear from Mr. London again; and it 
may confidently be expected that he will give us some- 
thing distinctly worth while. Indeed, The Son of the 
Wolf differentiates itself sharply from the run of cur- 
rent fiction. 

In The Sky Pilot (Revell) Mr. ‘‘Ralph Connor” has 
written a companion story to his Black Rock of last 
year. The main figure is a young missionary whose 
work lies among the rough-and-ready miners and lum- 
bermen of the Selkirk Foothills, ‘‘ beyond the great 
prairies and in the shadow of the Canadian Rockies.” 
How he first wins the respect and affection of all by 
his ball-playing, his courage, and his simple manli- 
ness, and finally dies in the discharge of his duty, makes 
a pathetic tale. 


; STORIES OF THE SEA. 

There is hardly anybody who is writing better sea- 
yarns to-day than Morgan Robertson, and his latest 
book, W here Angels Fear to Tread (Century), contains 
some of his best work so far. The title-story is par- 
ticularly good, detailing the experiences of a party of 
lake sailors carried off on a long ocean voyage, who 
finally mutiny at the abuse they receive. ‘ Primor- 
dial” is the only tale which is much out of the author’s 
usual style, and it is perhaps the most finished and dis- 
tinguished thing he has yet published. Chronicling the 
life and growth of a boy cast away on an uninhabited 
island, it has a delicacy, romance, and quiet charm alto- 
gether remarkable in view of the forceful, strenuous, 
knockdown nature of Mr. Robertson’s former work. 

The only marked change in Clark Russell’s Rose 
Island (Stone) from the many books which have ap- 
peared over his name since The Wreck of the Grosvenor 
is that the real story is told by Captain Foster, of the 
Australian clipper Suez, to beguile the time for his pas- 
sengers. Beyond astriking plethora of quotation-marks, 
however, this awkward machinery entails no hardship 
on the reader, and the marvelous adventures of the 
fascinating Rose are elaborated with the author’s well- 
known ingenuity and mastery of sea-staging. 

Cyrus Townsend Brady’s new historical novel, follow- 
ing his For Love of Country and For the Freedom of 
the Sea, is called The Grip of Honor (Scribners). Its 
culminating point is in the famous fight of the Bon 
Homme Richard and Serapis, wherein the author has 
taken some liberties with exact history ‘‘in the interests 
of the story.” As might be expected, the heroic figure 
of John Paul Jones looms large throughout, though 
the hero of the love-story is a certain ‘ Barry O'Neill,” 
the captain’s first lieutenant on the Ranger. 


TWO METROPOLITAN MEN OF LETTERS. 


Both of the stories in Dr. Weir Mitchell’s A utobiog- 
raphy of a Quack (Century) appeared originally in the 
Atlantic Monthly, though the titular tale has now been 

rewritten. It is 
the frank confes- 
sion of a rogue 
who writes the 
record of his life 
as a diversion 
while lying ill in 
a hospital. Dr. 
Mitchell is always 
‘at his best in de- 
picting the subtle- 
ties of character, 
and the psycho- 
logical interest is 
admirably devel- 
“oped. The shifts 
and adventures of 
this humbug, who 
is born with the 
conviction that 
the world owes 
him a living, form 
MR. EGERTON CASTLE. (SEE PAGE 760.) a remarkable 
chapter of experi- 
ence ; and there is much quiet humor in the narrative, 
particularly in the slight digs into the ribs of the 
homeceopathist brethren which the author gives through 
the mouth of “ Ezra Sandcraft.” 
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It is a little difficult to get at the deeper meaning of 
The Action and the Word (Harpers), Brander Mat- 
thews’ latest novel. It evidently has a deeper meaning, 
for the full-fledged collection of ‘‘types” chorus many 
clever things that seem to imply some broad general- 
ization to be drawn from the course of events. The 
story itself tells how a New York society woman be- 
comes infatuated with the stage, receives a most flat- 
tering offer from a famous Hebrew theatrical manager, 
and, after driving her husband to desperation by telling 
him one night that she is going to tour the country and 
leave their child to take care of himself, refuses the 
offer aforesaid the next day. 

A GROUP OF HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 

Young April (Macmillan) Mr. Egerton Castle calls 
the successor to his Pride of Jennico ; and it is an apt 
enough title, for it is compounded of youth, spring, ro- 
mance, and adventure. Young “Edward Warrender,” 
over-tutored and restrained, learns while on the Con- 
tinent that his uncle, the Duke of Rochester, has died, 
leaving him the heir tothe dukedom. He resolves, dur- 
ing the month that remains before he becomes of age, to 
see something of life; and with 
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imperious mai- 
den, who can 
use her sword 
as well as her 
tongue, and cut 
her way through 
the press of bat- 
tle to rescue her 
surrounded 
prince. Need- 
less to say, such 
a damsel finally 
marries, not the 
royal suitor 
picked out for 
her, but the man 
of her own 
choice. 

Mr. Crockett 
seems to be con- 
tent only with 
doubling the 
two books a 
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one sudden leap of gallantry he 
embarks on a series of adven- 
tures in which the author’s dash, 
verve, and fencing craft have full 
scope. 

Mr. Castle, in addition to this 
story of his own, launches an- 
other romance this season in col- 
laboration with his wife, who 
shared the honors with him in 
The Pride of Jennico. The 
Bath Comedy (Stokes) carries 
one to the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century, and that unri- 
valed Spa where Fashion held 
full sway. Mirth, frivolity, and 
gay flirtation are incarnated in 
the person of the twice-widowed 
Lady Kitty Bellairs. She coun- 











year which the ordinary indus- 
trious romancer considers a fair 
stint. In addition to the above, 
he gives us aromance, just issued 
this week, of Scotland and the 
West Indies, called The Isle of 
the Winds (Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Company). For this he is 
said to have drawn largely upon 
a private memoir, and upon 
hitherto unexploited records of 
the town of Aberdeen. From 
this material he has construct- 
ed one of his usual dashing ro- 
mances, full of action and hap- 
penings, yet moving along from 
one climax te another quite con- 
vincingly. Nor does he depend 
on mere adventure ; the charac- 











sels her more simple-minded 


ters of “Philip Stansfield” and 





friend, Lady Standish, to hold 
her husband’s love by making 
him jealous, with 
the result that 
that nobleman’s 
wandering fan- 
cies presently re- 
turn so vehement- 
ly as to drive him 
into a very mad- 
ness of passionate 
suspicion. 

S. R. Crockett 
goes to Bor-Rus- 
sia and Wendish- 
land in the fif- 
teenth century 
for his setting 
of Joan of the 
Sword Hand 
Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) “doan, 
Duchess of Ho- 
henstein,” is an 








MR. CY WARMAN. 
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his wife are drawn with much 
acuteness and mastery of the 
subtleties of human nature. 

The Rhymer (Scribner’s), by Allan McAulay, might 
best be called a biographical novel, for it is a daring 
attempt by a young Scotchman to weave a novel about 
the figure of Robert Burns. It must be confessed that 
the result makes the bard more plowman than poet. 
He is generally drunk in the tale, always quite unprin- 
cipled, and exhibits no trace of the fascinations which 
enabled him to have so many different names in his 
lyrics. Indeed, he serves rather as a foil for the honor- 
able lawyer ‘‘ Herries,” who is in love with “ Alison 
Graham,” and thus comes into opposition with the 
‘“*Rhymer.” 

Sophia (Longmans), by Stanley Weyman, is very 
different from the stories by which that author first 
made his reputation. Although it is laid in the middle 
of the last century, the most dangerous encounter in it 
is that in which “Tom” kisses the masquerading 
‘Lady Betty,”—and presently finds his head ringing 
and cheek burning in consequence. She is a haughty 
and rather shrewish beauty,—this young lady,—and suc- 
cessfully contests throughout with the real heroine for 
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the center of the stage in the plots and counterplots 
that make up the tale. 

W. H. Long’s Naval Yarns (Francis P. Harper) 
hardly belongs among the fiction at all, except by 
virtue of its interest. It consists of tales of ‘sea 
fights and wrecks, pirates and privateers from 1616 to 
1831, as told by men-of-war’s men.” Many of the narra- 
tives and sailors’ letters are printed here for the first 
time ; and though the collection is most miscellaneous, 
nearly all of the chapters are exceedingly vivid, and 
give a peculiarly good idea of the conditions afloat a 
hundred years ago. Somewhat similar in character is 
the little narrative of The Mutiny on Board H. M.S. 
Bounty in 1789 (M. F. Mansfield). Lieut. William 
Bligh is responsible for the narrative of the outbreak 
and “the subsequent voyage of a part of the crew in 
the ship’s boat from Tofoa, one of the Friendly Islands, 
.. . to Timor, a Dutch settlement in the East Indies.” 

The French Revolution is inexhaustible as a back- 
ground for the writers of historical fiction. The latest 
addition to the already formidable list of such books is 
by William Sage. Robert Tournay (Houghton), son of 
the intendant of the ‘“‘ Baron de Rochefort,”—and there- 
fore a servant,—comes into conflict with the betrothed 
of his master’s daughter, a marquis with the suggestive 
title of ‘“‘de Lacheville.” Forced to flee, he reaches 
Paris on July 12, 1789, and from this point to the end 
the tale is interwoven with the fall of the Bastile, and 
all of the subsequent saturnalia when France drank 
deep of the blood of her people. In good romantic 
fashion, just as the Reign of Terror ends, ‘‘ Tournay,” 
now a colonel in the Republican army, marries the fair 
‘*Kdmé de Rochefort.” 

The Rebel (Harpers), by H. B. Marriott Watson, goes 
back to the restoration of King Charles, and is as gay 
and merry a tale as one should be that presumes to 
deal with the Merry Monarch. The main figure of Mr. 
Watson’s romance is ‘“‘Anthony, Eari of Cherwell,” 
whose dare-devil recklessness is well illustrated by the 
fact that he dares to quarrel with James Stuart, Duke 
of York, and afterward King James II. The author 
builds his drama with due regard to the convention 
that requires the duels to be scattered in with a gener- 
ous hand lest the action and the reader’s interest flag. 

Miss M. Imlay Taylor continues the historical pere- 
grination which has given us from her pen stories of 
the past in Russia, England, and America, with a tale 
called The Cardinal’s Musketeer (McClurg). The 
“ Cardinal,” of course, is Richelieu, and, naturally, any 
story dealing with him and Marie de Medicis has no 
lack of plots and movement. The reader follows the 
fortunes of ‘‘ Péron,” the musketeer, from his childhood 
as a foundling in the old clockmaker’s shop to the 
moment when, as a marquis, he wins the proud 
“Renée,” who had once been so far above him. 

The author of A Man of His Age (Harpers), Hamil- 
ton Drummond, seems to be a newcomer among the 
romancers. His story is of the court of Catherine de’ 
Medici and Henry of Navarre; and though much after 
the usual fashion, it is strong enough in places, and the 
grim and fierce figure of La Hake dominates the scenes 
where he appears in a masterly way. 

Love and adventure hold the stage in E. S. Van Zile’s 
With Sword and Crucifix (Harpers). The French count, 
“de Sancerre,” who accompanies La Salle on his last 
voyage along the Mississippi, and finds captive among 
the sun-worshipers the beautiful Dofia Julia, who had 
enslaved his heart in France, is the typical courtier of 





Versailles, gay, polished, insincere ; but his love for the 
Spanish maiden brings out all the true metal and fine 
spirit that is rightfully his by birth. 


RAILROAD ROMANCES. 


The extension of literature into so many fields of 
actual life and work is particularly noticeable in the 
case of the hooks that draw inspiration from the rail- 
road. Cy Warman and. Herbert E. Hamblen were pio- 
neers in this direction, bringing to their task the perfect 
and technical knowledge of the workingengineer. John 
Alexander Hill, editor of the American Machinist, is 
a very similar example, and his Stories of the Railroad 
are very typical both in form and matter. Frank H. 
Spearman is, we believe, a new member of this com- 
pany. His The Nerve of Foley and Other Stories 
(Harpers) tells of strikes, wrecks, and strange track 
happenings, with a full share of the characteristic dash 
and breathIessness that seem to belong to the subject. 
Closely allied to this group is Jasper Ewing Brady’s 
Tales of the Telegraph, which details the many excit- 
ing experiences of a telegrapher from his apprentice- 
ship in a Western ‘ ham factory ” (school of telegraphy !) 
to the time when he acts as military censor at Tampa 
during the Spanish-American war. 


TALES OF COLLEGE LIFE. 


The Undergraduate has been making a great many 
books about himself (and herself) during the last few 
years. We find on the lists of a single publisher no less 
than seven volumes of college fiction, most of which 
has appeared quite recently. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Vassar, Smith, and doubtless others have each 
had their chronicler. Most of the literature thus evoked 
has been in the shape of the short story ; and while it 
seems particularly difficult for an author who has the 
college feeling and sympathy to get far enough away 
from his subject to gain a proper perspective, there is 
much clever work in these volumes, and they give one 
vivid glimpses of 
university life. 
Among several 
books of this sort 
just issued Stan 
ford Stories 
(Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) is 
notable as pre- 
senting the first 
exploitation in 
this manner of 
any Western col- 
lege. Itsauthors 
are Charles K. 
Field (a nephew 
of Eugene Field) 
and W. H. Ir- 
win, and there is 
much unusual 
local color, since 
this Southern 
California insti- 
tution has a very 
distinctive mi- 
lieu of itsown. Boys and Men (Scribners), by Richard 
Holbrook, is a novel of life at Yale, covering tne four 
years there of the principal characters and presenting 
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a rather tangled love-story. The ten tales in Josephine 
Dodge Daskam’s Smith College Stories (Scribners) nat- 
urally present a good many features not discoverable 
in their masculine counterparts; but it must be con- 
fessed that when in the basket-ball game ‘Alison 
Greer,” rusher and ‘a perfect tiger,” charges down the 
freshmen’s center, and when the frenzied freshies rub 
down the players with whisky while chanting trium- 
phantly : 

Here’s to Theodora Root, 

She’s our dandy substitoot ; 

Drink her down, drink her down, drink her down, 
down, down. 


—at this juncture it would be difficult to discriminate 
between Smith and Yale or Harvard. 

Jesse Lynch Williams can always be depended on to 
write an interesting story ; and, ashis Princeton Stories 
showed, he is particularly good when dealing with 
Nassau Hall. The Adventures of a Freshman tells of 
the ‘breaking in” of a Princeton greenhorn, fresh from 
a country academy of Illinois (Scribners). 


NEW BOOKS BY ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


Lying Prophets (Stokes) seems to have been written 
four or five years ago—before its author, Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts, had become the “ publisher’s prize” he has been 
since the appearance of his Children of the Mist. It is 
the very old story of the artist believing only in reality, 
who paints the simple Cornish fisher-girl secretly, for 
fear of the stern and relentless Luke Gospeler who is 
her father. Joan’s lover and betrothed has just sailed 
ona long cruise. It is hardly necessary to hint at the 
rest of the story, the only peculiarity of which is in pre- 
senting the artist as forceful, yet so weakly contempti- 
ble. 

In an apparent attempt to evoke the past, Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome (whose Three Men in a Boat made his repu- 
tation as a humorist)-calls his new volume Three Men 
on Wheels (Dodd, Mead & Co.). In this the same char- 
acters who furnished the amusement by, their nautical 
experiences take a bicycle tour through Germany, and 
Mr. Jerome’s admirers will find much that is character- 
istic in this chronicle of their bummel (‘‘a journey, long 
or short, without an end ; the only thing regulating it 
being the necessity of getting back within a given time 
to the starting-point”). 

Anthony Hope’s little story of Captain Dieppe 
(Doubleday, McClure & Co.) is laid in one of his usual 
imaginary Continental kingdoms. The adventurous 
captain, through stopping for shelter at the Castle of 
Fieramondi, becomes presently involved in a most ingen- 
iously complicated situation, requiring all the bravery, 
courage, and gallantry at his command. 

There is a particular appropriateness in the opening 
story of Dr. Conan Doyle’s The Green Flag and Other 
Stories (McClure, Phillips); for, though this particular 
flag waved before the eyes of the Egyptian dervishes 
instead of the Boers, it was backed up by the same 
irresistible Celtic fighting blood which has been calling 
forth from the South African war correspondents a 
chorus of adjectived laudation. 

The Princess Sophia (Harpers), whose vagaries Mr. 
EK. F. Benson chronicles, is the ruler of ‘‘ the independ- 
ent principality of Rhodopé,” which lies ‘‘on the 
wooded coast-line of Albania, ... bounded on the 
south by the kingdom of Greece.” The principal occu- 
pation of the “‘ Princess,” like that of her subjects, is 
gambling ; and when she has staked and lost ‘‘ Rho- 
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dopé” itself in playing with the ‘‘ Black Domino,” who 
turns out to be her son, she joyfully abdicates and goes 
to Monte Carlo ‘‘for ever and ever.” 

E. W. Hornung returns to Australia in The Boss of 
Taroomba (Scribners). While the boss in question isa 
young lady, well accustomed to taking care of herself 
as well as her station, the attack on the place by a 
band of thieves shakes her nerve, and, with ‘‘ the femi- 
nine instinct to lay hold on something when trouble 
comes” (as one of our own humorists puts it), she de- 
cides to let Engelhardt, the little piano-tuner, take care 
of her in future and to give up Taroomba for Europe. 

Tales of Space and Time (Doubleday & McClure 
Company) is a collection of Mr. H. G. Wells’ remark- 
able peerings into the future (when the country is 
depopulated and the cities are even more appalling 
monstrosities than are dreamed of at this end ofthe 
nineteenth century), varied with several tales of the 
stone age. 


SOME FAMOUS FOREIGN NOVELISTS. 


In Resurrection (Dodd, Mead & Co.), Count Leo Tol- 
stoi’s much-discussed latest novel, the great Russian 
author returns to the form of fiction which made him 
famous, but which it was announced he had definitely 
abandoned. Indeed, he himself, in his deeply interest- 


‘ing What is Art? condemned everything he had done 


as falseart, declaring that of all his own works only 
the simple religious tales written for the instruction of 
his moujiks possessed the universality which he con- 
siders the distinguishing characteristic of all true art. 
This apparent inconsistency is explained, however, by 
the fact that Resurrection was written to aid the sect 
of Russian Quakers, or ‘ Doukhobors,” as they ar 
called, in their efforts to escape to a land of liberty; 
and all the pro- 
ceeds from its sale 
in Russia, Eng- 
land, the Conti- 
nent, and Ameri- 
:ca will be devoted 
to this purpose. 
It is a powerful 
story of a man 
and woman who 
have sinned and 
repented, and 
who, each in a dif- 
ferent way, finally 
reach the highest 
ideal of life in 
serving others. 
The vivid pictures 
of Russian so- 
ciety, of peasant 
life, of the ghastly 
prisons and the 
squalid existences 
that lead to the prison, of the crowded and filthy 
trainload of exiles being transported to Siberia—all 
these are marked by the terrible realism and large 
feeling of the master craftsman. It is as relentless, as 
overpowering by sheer truth of detail, as a Verestscha- 
gin battle scene. 

The author of Quo Vadis has chosen for his Knights 
of the Cross (Little, Brown & Co.) those Middle-Age 
times when the religious but militant order of the 
“ Krayzacy” (somewhat analogous to the Knights of 
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St. John) were engaged in the conquest of pagan Lithu- 
ania. To the fact that these fierce Christians carved 
a path for the Cross with their swords is partly due 
the later ineradicable hate of the Polish nation for 
everything Teuton. 'The romance runs closely along 
the lines of With Fire and Sword, Pan Michael, The 
Deluge, and the whole group of the author’s historical 
novels of Poland. 

Witty Max O’Rell calls his first ncvel Woman and 
Artist (Harpers). It is an amusing tale of an English 
painter who, in order to surround his wife with greater 
luxury, tries to sell a patent to both the French and the 
Russian Governments. The result is a series of ludi- 
crous diplomatic complications which in the end send 
the artist back to his wife well content to resume his 
love idyl. 

Maurus Jékai’s Debts of Honor (Doubleday & Me- 
Clure Company) hinges on a so-called ‘‘ American duel” 
(as noted under Miss Cholmondeley’s Red Pottage), 
which threatens to repeat its tragedy in the second gen- 
eration. The gypsy girl and the atheistic nobleman, 
the hypocritical ‘“Sarvélgyi,” the band of robbers and 
their mad attack on ‘*Topdndy’s” castle—all this is 
characteristically Magyar, and has a fine reckless dash 
and adventurous interest. The same writer forsakes 
his beloved Hungary in A Christian, But a Roman 
(Doubleday & McClure Company), to paint a dramatic 
picture of Rome under Carinus. 


RECENT STORIES OF AMERICAN WRITERS. 


Judge Robert Grant, well known as essayist and in- 
structor in the art of living, as well as writer of short 
stories, makes his début as a novelist with Unleavened 
Bread (Scribners). There does really seem to be a seri- 
ous lack of leaven in the characters of Mr. Grant’s story. 
‘“‘Selma White,” “the smartest girl in Westfield,” and 
as ambitious as possible even for a country-bred Ameri- 
can, makes two unfortunate marriages before she meets 
James O. Lyons, widower and rising star in the political 
firmament. The latter, when word comes that he has 
been elected to the United States Senate, makes the 
townsfolk of Benham a spread-eagle speech, pledging 
himself ‘‘ to remain a Democrat of the Democrats, and an 
American of the Americans.” ‘‘Selma heard the words 
of his peroration with a sense of ecstasy. She felt 
that he was speaking for them both, and that he was 
expressing the yearning intention of her soul to attempt 
and perform great things. She stood gazing straight 
before her with her far-away, seraph look, as though 
‘she were penetrating the future, even into paradise.” 

Of other recent fiction Frank Norris writes in A 
Man’s Woman (Doubleday & McClure Company) of a 
conflict between wifely love and the realization of a 
husband’s place in the world, the whole hingeing upon 
the arctic exploration for which the hero is peculiarly 
fitted. Paul Laurence Dunbar collects in The Strength 
of Gideon (Dodd, Mead & Co.) twenty of his recent 
stories, ranging from the pathetic tale of slavery times, 
where ‘ Ben” manages to buy ‘free papers” for 
“Viney,” his wife, to stories of political intrigue in a 
modern Afro-American convention. By the Marshes 
of Minas (Silver, Burdett & Co.) contains a dozen of 
Charles G. D. Roberts’ Acadian stories ‘Sin that pic- 
turesque period when Nova Scotia was passing from 
the French to the English régime.” The author says in 
his preface: ‘The book is named from. those wide sea 


meadows and that restless water around which chiefly 
clusters the romance of Acadian story.” The Seekers 
(Stone) of whom Stanley Waterloo writes, though they 
live in Illinois, are apparently like the Athenians, seek- 
ing for some new thing, especially in religion. ‘ Zad- 
ski” and his “ House of Twelve Stones” seems to provide 
this noveity for a time, but when the ‘“ miraculous 
children” at the ‘‘T'welve Stone Settlement” bring 
down the White Caps and put a noose about “ Zadski’s” 
neck, the mysterious structure which he has so labori- 
ously raised drops like a pack of cards. I. K. Fried- 
man’s Poor People (Houghton) are seekers, too, but seek- 
ers after bread, for the story deals with the lives and 
loves of the Chicago tenement dwellers ; and though at 
the end of the novel one finds that ‘‘laughter has claimed 
its pages as well as sorrow, and the tear-stained cheek 
has often touched the mirthful jowl ;” though “ love is 
a resurrection plant imperishable by nature,” which 
blossoms even in the squalor of the tenements, the grim 
and bitter struggle for a mere existence which perme- 
ates the volume leaves perhaps the strongest impression 
on the reader’s mind. Henry Wilton Thomas’s The 
Last Lady of Mulberry (Appleton) is concerned with 
poor people of a very different stamp: it deals with the 
Italian quarter of New York, where the vendetta is as 
sacred a duty as in its Sicilian home. The authorseems 
to know intimately this strange foreign community en- 
grafted on our greatest American city, and he gives one 
new insight into the lives’of the organ-grinders, barbers, 
bootblacks, ‘‘hokey-pokey” men, and its other inhabit- 
aunts. 

Deacon Bradbury (Century), whose historian is Ed- 
win Asa Dix, is as far from any of these as an Ameri- 
can could well be. He is a typical New England 
farmer of indomitable will and stern conscience, who 
is precipitated by the act of his son into a spiritual con- 
flict as fierce and powerful.as might be expected from 
the granite character of the man. Madrine Doucet 
(Weymouth, Mass.: Weymouth Gazette) $s a love story, 
laid in a Massachusetts seashore town, by Major Walter 
Leigh ; Kela Bai (Doubleday & McClure Company), 
by Charles Johnston, of the Bengal Civil Service (re- 
tired), is a glimpse into the hidden village life of India, 
altogether fascinating in its distinction of style and its 
quiet convincingness ; The Surface of Things (Small, 
Maynard & Co.), by Charles Waldstein, contains three 
stories originally published over the name of “Gordon 
Seymour,” and here prefaced by an introduction giving 
the author’s ideas regarding fiction in general ; Marcelle 
of the Quarter (Stokes), by Clive Holland, of course 
deals with the Quartier Latin, with a love story woven 
among the pictures of Bohemian artistic life in Paris; 
Pepys’s Ghost is by Edwin Emerson, Jr., and details 
the supposed wanderings of the sprightly memoirist 
‘in Greater Gotham, His Adventures in the Spanish 
War, together with his Minor Exploits in the Field of 
Love and Fashion, with his thoughts thereon ;” while 
Charles Battell Loomis comes to the fore once more 
with a volume of fun entitled The Four-Masted Cat- 
boat (Century), containing ‘A Few Idiotisms,” sketches 
‘“At the Literary (Bargain) Counter,” ‘Unrelated Sto- 
ries—Related,” and “Essays at Essays ;” finally, there 
is a very clever and amusing volume by Robert W. 
Chambers, called The Conspirators (Harpers), in which 
he relates the adventures of an American attaché in the 
little Duchy of Luxembourg, with much satirizing of 
the methods of government in the German principalities. 
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Irrigation Development, C. EK. Ric hards, IA, April. 

Irrigation of the Ancients, IA. 

Italian Independence, Str uggle for: 1815-1849, Edin, April 

Italy: Emigration, Italian, C. Carocci, Ras, April. 

Italy: Exports of Italy, N. Colajanni, NA, April 16. 

“Japan in Transition,” Japanese View of, A. Kinnosuké, 
Crit. 

Japan, Journalism in, T. J. Nakagawa, Forum. 

Jarvis, Charles H., T. C. Whitmer, Mus. 

Jew in Modern Europe, J. 3; Sanborn, Arena, 

Jews, Dress of, in the Time of Je sus, A. K. Glov er, Bib. 

Johnson’s (Samuel) Monument, E. E. Morris, Long r. 

Johnstown Flood, A Story of the, CLA. wag ee AW WM. 

Justice, Mystery of, M. Maeterlinck, RPar, May 1 

Kentucky, Social Conditions in, W. Lindsay, IntM. 

iXindergarten, Citizen’s Interest i in the, 8. Baker , CAge. 

Kindergarten, Public School, Ways and Means in the, Kind. 

Kindergarten Union, International, Convention of. KindR. 

Kindergartner and Uer Mothers’ Meetings— —VII., Helen L. 
Duncklee, KindR. 

Kings of the Highw ays and High Seas, E. Saltus, Cos. 

Klondike, All-American Route to the, E. Gillette, Cent. 

Klondike: Seattle to Dawson, FrL. 

Labor Questions in England and America, C. B. Going, 

Labrador, Iron Ores of, A. P. Low, Eng. 

Lasko and the Reformation in Poland, G. 
AJT, April. 

Lavroft, Pierre, C. Rappoport, RSoc, April. 

Lawmaking, Our Process of, R. P. Reeder, Arena. 

Lee, Robert Edward, Inner Life of, J. W. Jones, Chaut. 

Leicester, Massachusetts, J. W. Chadwick, NEng. 

Leslie, Alexander ~and Prince Rupert, Edin, April. 

Lewis, James Hamilton, E. D. Cowen, Ains. 

Libraries, American, Ww. H. Brett, Dial, May 1. 

Lichens, Fungus and Alga in, G. J. Pierce, ANat, April. 

Lichfield Cathedral—II., C. Bodington, Sun. 

Life, Experimental, C. H. Henderson, Atlant. 

Literary Palate of the American People, Jessie C. Glasier, 
SelfC. 

(poeenetd Shrine— Dove Cottage,” W. entebt. Cent. 

siterature, American, F. F. Browne, Dial, May i. 

Literature, Contemporary German, French Influence in, 
E. Seilliere, RDM, April 15. 

Literature: Grub Street of To-day, Bkman. 

Literature, Modern French, E. P. Bazan, EM, ril. 

Literature, Sources of: Are T hey ke ? WY. H. Hill- 
yer, Arena. 

Literature, Transatlantic, W. M. Payne, Dial, May 1. 

Literature, Vital Study of, W. N. Guthrie, SR, April. 

London ¢ ‘offee- Houses, old, A. W. Jarvis, NIM. 

London, East, in the Middle Ages, H. F. Hills, Gent. 

London, Jac k, M. L. Osborne, NatM.; Ninetta Eames, Over. 

London, Unive rsity of, QR, April. 

Luther, "Mar tin, N. M. ‘Steffe ; : 'Q. April. 

Lyceum Platfor m, J. Hedley, © 

Man, Artificial Growth of, Dr. oe RRP, April 15. 

Manufacturers’ Associations and Labor Unions, H. W. Hoyt, 
Eng. 

Mark, Goupel of— Ee 

Marksmanship, Old and 
NineC. 

Marriage, Civil and Religious, V. Sartini, RasN, April. 

Martineau, James, P.'T.Forsyth,LQ,April; M.D, Conway,OC, 


Eng. 


Bonet-Maury, 


E. D. Burton, Bib. 


New, W. A. Baillie-Grohman, 
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Marxist Doctrines, Revision of, RSoc, April. 
Master, Life of the—V., The Relations of Jesus with the Sa- 
maritans and the Phari ogy J. Watson, McC : 
Materialism and Agnosticism, J. A. Quarles, PQ, “April. 
a nal Associations, Early History of, Mary L. Butler, 
Chaut. 
Matter, Modern Views of, O. J. Lodge, IntM. 
May of the Old Ballad, Anna H. W ikel, SelfC. 
Mecca, Arabia, 8. M. Zwemer, Record. 
Medical Sci ience, Endowment for, D. B. St. J. Roosa, IntM. 
Methodist Educational Policy, J. H. Reynolds, MRN. 
Military Morality, J. Chester, JMSI. 
Military News and Criticism, J. C hester, JMSI. 
Millennial Reign, L. Link, PQ, April. 
Milman, Dean ‘Henry Hart, Edin, April. 
Milton (John) Manuse ripts at Trinity, E. Gosse, Atlant. 
Minister: Is HeanIdler? J. Watson, LHd. 
Missions: 
China, North, Situation in, J. Smith, MisH. 
China. Outlook in, A. H. Smith, Record. 
Corea, Latest Advance in, C. C. Vinton, MisR. 
Ecumenical Mission Conference, J.M. Whiton, Out. 
—- Western Sudan, Entrance of, J.'T. Johnston, 
is 
Hymns, Missionary, Old and New, J. N. Ross, Hom. 
Italy, Protestant Missions in, J. Gibson, MisR, 
Medical Missions in North Ceylon, Mary and Margaret W 
Leitch, MisH. 
Pima Indians, Work Among the, D. M. Wynkoop, Record. 
— of God in Foreign Missions, A. T. Pierson, 
is 
South Africa, Church Work in, Sun. 
Trophies of the Mission F ield—III.. he D. Mullins, Sun. 
Zinzendorf, the Father of Modern Missions, Belle M. Brain, 


MisR. 
Models for Children, Making of, R. Machray, Cass. 
Mohammedan Brotherhoods, Some, W.G. Pope, MisR, 
Money, Token, of the Bank of E ngland, M. Phillips, BankL. 
Moon at Thir ty-six Miles, A. Anderson. Pear. 

Moon _— in the Middle of the Century, 8, A. Mitchell, 
opaA. 

Moon, The, M. Loewy and P. Puiseux, RPar, April 15. 

Moose-Hunting in Northern Canada, A. P. Silver, WWM. 

Morocco, Sport in, F. G. Aflalo, NIM, 

Morris, Ww illiam, and Dante Gabriel "Rossetti, Edin, April. 

Motor-Cars, Modern, D. Turner, Cham, 

a Moral Aspects of, R. F. Cutting, Mund, 
arc 

—* Shall American Cities, JoG. Agar, Muna, 

Mar 
Municipal Ownership of Docks in New York, B.S. Coler, 

Muna, March. 

Municipal Subway in Boston, B. L. Beal, MunA, March. 
Municipal Telephones in Amsterdam, P. Falkenburg and J. 

H. van Zanten, MunA, March. 

—— Tramways in Glasgow, M. R. Maltbie, Muna, 

Maren 
Music-History, Study of, .. , Rickinewn. Mus. 

Muslim Jurisprudence, D. B. Macdonald, Hart. 
Mussulman Festivals, R. A. ‘de los Rios, EM, April. 
Mysteries, Historic—V., A. Upward, Pear. 

National Guard, Future of the, C. 8. Clark, NAR. 
Nations and the Decalogue, H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., Atlant. 
Naturalism, Evolution of, Crit. 

Negri, Ada, the Poetess, A.M. Von Blomberg, Bkman. 
Negro and the Soil, D. A. Willey, Arena 

Negro Race, Origin ef the, H. M. Ktanley, NAR. 

Negro Since the Civil War, N.S. Shaler, APS. 
Neoplatonism and Christianity, W. R. Inge, AJT, April. 
New Orleans, Battle of, January 8, 1815, C. Slack, USM. 
Newspaper Ideal: a Symposium, YM. 

Newspaper Reform, R. F. Bishop, MRN. 
Newspapers and Journalists—II., A. Bonnard, BU. 
Newspapers, Russian, Bkman. 

New-Testament Books, Zahn’s Vindication of the, 

Schodde, Hom. 

New Testament Canon in the Syrian Church, J. A. oon er- 

AJT, April. 

New York, Rapid Transit in, W. B. Parsons, Scrib. 

New York’s Underground Railway, E. W. Mayo, Out. 

—_ Lig - Most Expensive City in the World, B.S 
oler 

New Zealand; ;.an Infernal Region, F. Dolman, NIM. 

Nibelungenlied, Margaret Watson, Dub, A ril. 

Nippur, Mesopotamia, Excavations at, TW aters, Ains. 

Nurses, Army, Cham. 

Oberammergau, Passion Play at, O. von Schaching, 
ef 

Obituar y Notices from Their Humorous Side, Cham. 

** Oceanic,’’ the Biggest Steamshi Y Afloat, E. Mayo, McCl. 
Oehlenschliger, Adam Gottlob, W 4 M. Pay ne, SR, April. 
Officials, Public, Salariesof Our, A. H. Steele, Gunt. 
Pacific, Western, Partition of the, Edin, April. 
Panceltic Movement, C. Le Goffic, RDM, "May 1 
Parent, Modern, 8. Gwynn, Corn. 

Paris , American Artists in, V. Thompson, Cos. 


G. H. 


DH, 
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Paris: Comédie Frangaise, 1680-1900, F. Bournand,RGen, April. 
Paris Exposition : 
Art at the Exposition, R. de la Sizeranne, RDM, May 1. 
Exposition, One Way to See the, Elizabeth R. Pennell, 


ipp. 

International Congress of Religions, J. Réville, OC, 

National Pavilions, Josephine Tozier, Over. 

Paris Exposition, AJ; H. de Varigny. BU. 

Picturesque Sides of the Exposition, E. C. Peixotto, Scrib. 
Parisian Pastimes, R. Whiteing, Cent. 
Patriotism, The Larger, H. Davies, SelfC. 
Pauper Babies, Psychology of, P. Lombroso, NA, April 1. 
Pearson, Cyril Arthur, W. T. Stead, RRL. 
Pepys, Samuel, and His Wife, Marianne Dale, = 
Periodicals, American, H. L. Nelson, Dial, May 1. 
hey jAlexander—the Hungarian ‘Byron, A. "de codte, JT. 


Petty’ (william) Place in Economic Theory, C. H. Hull, 


Phelps, Edward J.,S. E. Baldwin, GBag 
Phelps, Edward J.,as Seen in His Lae s, Ellen B. Sher- 
man, Crit. 
Philippines: 
Chinese Exclusion, S. W. Belford, Arena. 
Diseases, Prevalent, S. Flexner and L. F. Barker, JMSI. 
Filipino in Sport, E. Wildman, O. 
Filipino Leaders. C. G. Calkins, Ains, 
lloilo, Panay, G. ’D. Ric e, Over. 7 
Jolo, Our Friend the Sultan of, C. B. Hagadorn, Cent. 
Lawton’s, General, Work in the Philippines, D. C. Worces- 
ter, McCl. 
Pirates of the Philippines, R. R. Lala, FrL. 
Rizal, José, the Filipino Martyr, W. P. Moffet, FrL. 
Soldier’s Wife in the Philippines, Eda B. Funston, Cos. 
Sulu and the Sultan, O. K. Davis, Ains. 
War Claims in the Philippines, W. F. Morris, GBag. 
Photography : 
Astronomical Photography, H. Jacoby, IntM. 
**Chance’’ Photographs, H. A. Beasley, PhoT 
Composition, Pictorial, J. A. Gallagher, PhoT; H. J. Dob- 
son, WPM. 
Developers Compared, F. C. Lambert, APB. 
Developers, Old and New, G. H. Bothamley , WPM. 
Fortifications, Photogr: aphing. gt -A. Miller, PhoT. 
Kasebier, Ger tr ude, Work of, S. Hartmann, Phot. 
Lantern Slide Making for Beginner s—VII., 
Mirrors in Photography, Use of, APB. 
Negatives, Rapid Drying of, APB. 
Negatives, Washing of, J. Gaedic ke, APB. 
Platinotype Toning, P. "Adamson, WPM. 
Portrait Photographs, How to take, WPM. 
Portraiture, At-Home, E. Felloes, PhoT. 
Stereoscopic Views, Dr. Holm, APB. 
Tele-Photography, H. C. Fyfe, Pear. 
Physical Science versus Matter and For m, J. C. Bredin, 
Dub, April. 
Plague, Bubonic, in Honolulu, R. D. Silliman, AMRR. 
a er F ighting the World’s Epidemic of, AMRR. 
Planets, Supposed Conjunction of, W..H.S: Monck, PopA. 
Plant Life, Study of, T. Cooke- Trench, Long.’ 
Plants, Poisonous, P. Heinrichs, DH, Het 10. 
Plays and Players, Some Recent, G. Kobbé, Forum. 
Plevna, Siege of, S. Crane, Lipp. 
Plover, Killdeer, and Her Treasures, CF W. Gleason, O. 
Poets, Religious ‘Element in the—V. . B. Carpenter, Sun. 
Poets, Spanish-American, EM, Apr a’ 
Poor in their Homes, Relief of the, E. T. Dev a. Chev 
Porto Rico, First Governor of, H. Mactar land, AMRR. 
Preaching from the Student’s Standpoint, Bad: ie man, Hom. 
ae wren’ Symbols, and the Holy Spirit, W. W. Harsha, 
pri 
Presidential Campaign, Approaching, H. L. West, Forum. 
Priesthood, Concerning the, RasN, April. 
Profit- -Sharing: Is It Justifiable ? L. Katscher, Cath. 
sae oo Representation in Belgium, J. R. Commons, 


Prosperity, The New, R.S. Baker, McCl. 

Proverbs, Book of, G. D. Sparks, SR, Cag 

Psychology and Christianity, J. Iverach, LQ, April. 

Putney (England) in the Past, LeisH. 

bh Pues. or the Opera Without Singers, J. Combarieu, 
RPar, May 1. 

Quick, R: H.. An Educational Reformer, W. L. Be van, SR. 

Railway Management, Some Problems of, Black 

Religion? What Is, H. Bassermann, Deut. 

Revelation, Modes of, W. T. Hall, PQ, April. 

“Richard Carvel ”—IL.. Mary Bigot, BU. 

Roads, Good, for Bad, T. Dreise r, Pear. 

Roman Catholic Church: ‘Anglophobia at the Vatican,” 
R. Bagot, NatR. 

Roman Catholic Church, Why I Entered, and Why I Left 
the, A. Galton, Nat 

Roman Catholic Crisis i in Fr ance, M. O. Guerlac, MisR. 

Roman Catholicism in Rome, Miss M. E. Vickery, MisR. 

ee s ee, Villa at Castel Gandolfo, P. L, Connellan, 

ath, 
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Rome, Noble Christian Families in, Under the Pagan Em- 
perors, J. A. Campbell. Dub, April. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, William Morris and, Edin, April. 

Rostand, Edmond, ©. Moffett, NIM. 

Ruskin, John, We P2 Pe: Longfellow, Forum: R. F. Horton, 
LQ, April. 

Ruskin’s Social Reforms. Annie R. Marble, Arena. 

Russia, Growth of, E. A. Grosvenor, NatGM. 

Russian Moujik, Life of the, W. Durban, Out. 

St. Anselm of eo? 4 ter he R. T. Kerlin, MRN. 

Sacrifice in the Old Testament. H. Schultz, AJT, April. 

Scandinavia, Some Modern History-Makers of, Winifred 
Wendell, SelfC 

Schwann, Theodor, J.J. Wale. Cath. 

Science and Government, S . New comb, NAR. 

Science Study and National Character, A. B. Crowe, APS. 

Scientific Thought, Progress of, G. F. W right, Hom: 

Scotland, New History of, Black. 

a er as a Source of Light and Sound, H. Hamilton, 


Pes 
Sea, Ww Fea the Novice Goes to, J. R. Spears, Cos. 
Self-Government. Natural Right of, A. Steckel, Arena. 
Servant, How to Treat and Keep a, i S. T. Ror er, LHJ. 
Shaker Communities in New peat NEng. 
Shakespearean Theater, Permanent, H. nity as Fort. 
Shakespeare’s History, Studies in, J. L. Ett 7, Mac. 
a eal e, William—V., The London Souk. H. W. Mabie, 

ut, 

Shelley, Carlyle and, W. Larminie, Contem. 
Siberian Railway, M. Mikhailoff, NAR. 
Signets, Badges, and Medals, P. Carus, OC. 
Slaves, Uncle Sam’s Legacy of, H. O. Dwight, Forum. 
Sociology. Scope of—II1., A. W. Small, AJS 
Soldiers’ Home, National, E. O. Stevens, NEng. 
eer Sociological View of—XII., R. Commons, 


Speech, Visible, A. M. Bell, Wern. 
Spiritual Crisis, Some Causes of the, D.S. Gregory, Hom. 
Spiritualist Camp i in New Pe and, A. Blackw ood, Mac. 
Spokane, Washington, R. E isbee, CAge. 
Stallo, John Bernard, T. J. McCormack, OC. 
Stars, ‘Evolution of the, Edin, April. 
Steamers, Light-Draught, W. Fawcett, Eng. 
Stevenson (Robert Louis), The Real, Atlant. 
Stillman, W.J., Autobiography of—V., Atlant. 
men 8 Jesse, the King of Beaver Island, H. E. Leg- 
er 
Strathay » Scotland, H. Macmillan, AJ. 
— “a Problem in Milw. aukee, J. A. Butler, Mund, 
arc 
Street Railways in British Towns, R. Donald, Muna, 
March. 
Stricklands, Last of the, L, J. Bae, SR, Ap 
Submarine Boats for Naval Use, E. Rober a Nine. 
Sugar and the Sugar Trade, R. G. i Be RDM, April 15. 
Sugar as a Food, San. 
Sunday- oy Genesis and Evolution of the, J. H. Harris, 
» Apri 
Tamalpais, Mount, California, M. Manson, APS. 
Taxation, Scientific Assessment and, A. C. Smith, Arena. 
Tennessee, Life in, I. S. A. Herford, Corn. 
“Testament of Our Lord, ” Syriac, W. H. Kent, April. 
Tewkesbury, Battle of, in "1471, H. E. Malden, USM 
Texas, Admission of, G.Ww - Hall, NatM. 
Theology of the Future, A.F.C Carr, PQ, "A pril. 
Theology, Old, and the New, J. “7 Canton. PQ, April. 
Thompson, Richard W igginton, O. S. Borne, NatM. 
Thrift, Merits and Demerits of, Florence Bell, NineC, 
Townsend, George Alfred, M. Schuyler, NAR. 
Transvaal: see also Great — 
Afrikander Bond, QR, Apri 
Afrikanderism, Design of, G: W. Boyd, Mac. 
American Public Opinion ‘of the W ar, H. H. Bowen, Nine. 
Boers, Military Leaders of the, AM IRR. 
British Policy Toward the Boers, G. B. Clark, Forum. 
Diary of a Boer Before Ladysmith, Black 
a Why She Should Stop the War, J. de Bloch, 


NA 
Great Britain and South Atrios, Edin, April. 
Holland and the Boer War, P. McQueen, PyaiM. 
Incapacity, British, in the War, C. A. Whitmore, NatR. 
Inside the Boer Lines, E. E. Easton, Harp. 
Intermediate Stage of the Boer W ar, H.J.Whigham, Scrib. 
Johannesburg, Testimony from, W. ‘Hosken, Contem. 
Kriiger, Johannes Stephanus Paulus, FrL. 
Ladysmith After the Siege, H. B. Smith, NatR. 
Problem in South Africa—III., H. H. L. Bellot, West. 
Public Opinion and the War, E. Talliche st, BU. 
South Africa, Future of, H. G. Prout, Mun. 
Transvaal Controver: sy, ‘M. Miiller and T. Mommeen, Deut. 
War in South Africa, Black ; Fort; G. Drage. ee ‘April 
W. A. Simpson, NatGM QR, April; Ww. Fitchett’ 
RRM, March; USM; J. F. Palmer, N: W. Sibley A. Ww. 
Livesey, West. ; 
War of Kaces, J. H. Wisb 
Women of South Africa, 


, Arena. 
. Mee, YW. 
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Teagtinn' Clayteon-Bulwer and Hay-Pauncefote. H,Virstow. 
SelfC 
Treaty, Hay- Pauncefote, H. W. Rogers, Forum. 
Tripolitania, Impressions of, F. Guicciardini, NA, April 1. 
Tropics, Control of the, D. 8. Jordan, Gunt. 

Trouts, Charr, of American Waters, W. C. Harris, O. 
Trusts, Judicial Decisions on, R. C. Davis, QJEcon. 

y & rusts, Latest Exploits of the, G. Dorbigny, RRP. May 1. 
Trusts, Popular Illusions About, A. Carnegie, Cent. 


Tuberculosis, American Congress of, Proceedings of the, San. 
Tuberculosis, Bacon and Butter Preventive of, A.N. Bell, San. 
Tyndale, William, the Father of English Prose Style, J.H 


Gardiner, Atlant. 
United States: 
Constitution and the Flag, C. Denby, Forum. 
Expansion of the American People, E. E. Sparks, Chaut. 


Lands, Government,Remnant of Our, S.E. Moffett.Forum. 


Unitarianism in America, GW. Cooke, NEng. 
Venice, Bucintoro of, P. Molmenti, NA, April 1. 
Warfare: Bullet- Proof eg A. Goodrich, Pear. 
Warfare: Defense of a Flank, C, Mackenzie, USM. 
Warfare, Electricity in, J. P. Wi isser, Eng. 
Warfare: Spanish anty Intrenchments JMSI. 
War, Modern Engines of, C. de W. Willcox, Mun. 
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War of the Future, JMSI. 
War with Spain: Battles Around Santiago as Observed by 
a Swedish Officer, JMSI. 

Water, Drinking, Alge as a Cause of the Contamination of, 
oore, San. 

Waterloo, Belgians at, D. C. Boulger, Contem. 

Water Supply of Syracuse, J. H. + a? MunA, March. 

Wayfarers and Homeless Men. B. W. Arnold, Jr., MR} 

Wellhausen and the yo oer J. A. Howlett, Dub, ‘April. 

Wellington, Duke of, 

bata irginia, Supreme Geast of—II., J. W. Vandervort, 


ag. 
Winter Note-Book, From a, R. Ki pig. Harp. 
Woman’s Brain, A. Sutherland, ineC 
Women, Development of the Will in, RSoc, April. 
Women in Club Life, Jenny June Cr oly, F ‘rh. 
Women’s Clubs in America, Margaret P. Sand ray, NineC.: 
Wordsworth and De Quincey, Home of, W. Knight, Cent. 
Workmen’s Dwellings, G. de Nouvion, RRP, April 15. 
v— Management for Maximum Production, J.S. Lewis, 


Wonnliite Cave, Indiana, F. I. Walker, SelfC. 
Zola’s * Fécondité,” E. Masi, NA, April 16. 
Zoo, National, at Washington—II., E. Seton-Thompson, Cent. 





Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index 


[All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 








Ains. Ainslee’s Magazine. N. Y. DH. Deutscher Hausschatz, Re- NIM. New Illustrated Magazine, 
ACQR. American Catholic Quarterly gensburg. London. 
Review, Phila. Deut. Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart. NW. New World, Boston. 
AHR. American Historical Review, | Dial. - Dial, Chicago. NineC. Nineteenth Century, London. 
N.Y; Dub. Dublin Review, Dublin. NAR. North American Review, N.Y. 
AJS. American Journal of Soci- | Edin Edinburgh Review, London. Nou. Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 
ology, Chicago. Ed. Education, Boston. NA. Nuova Antologia, Rome. 
AJT. American Journal of The- | EdR. Educational Review, N. Y. oc. Open Court, Chicago. 
ology, Chicago. : Eng. Engineering Magazine, N.Y. O. Outing, N. Y 
ALR. American Law Review, St. EM. Espafia Moderna, Madrid. Out. Outlook, N. Y. 
Louis. Fort Fortnightly Review, London. Over Overland Monthly, San Fran- 
AMonM.American Monthly Magazine, Forum. Forum, N. 
Washington, D. ¢ FrL. Frank Leslie’s Monthly, N. Y. PMM. Pall” Mall Magazine, London. 
AMRR. American Monthly Review of Gent. Gentleman’s Magazine, “Lon- Pear Pearson’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Reviews, N. Y. don. Phil. Philosophical Revi ang N.Y. 
ANat. American Naturalist, Boston. GBag. Green Bag, Boston. PhoT Photographic Times, N. Y. 
AngA. Anglo-American Magazine, Gunt. Gunton’ s Magazine, N. Y. Pil. Poet-Lore, Boston. 
N..2. Harp Harper’s Magazine, Meee. PSQ. Political Science Quarterly, 
AngS. Anglo-Saxon Review, N. Y. Hart Hartford Seminary Record, Boston. 
Annals. Annals of the American Acad- Hartford, Conn. PopA. Popular Astronomy, North- 
emy of Pol. and Soc. Science, | Home. Home Magazine, NGL. field, Minn. 
Phila. Hom. Homiletic Review, N. Y. PRR. Presbyterian and Reformed 
APB.  Anthony’s Photographic Bul- HumN. Humanité Nouvelle, Paris. Review, Phila. 
letin, N. Y. Int. International, Chicago. PQ. Presbyterian Quarterly, Char- 
APS. | s ” ie eel Science IJE. International Journal of lotte, } 
onthly, Ethics, Phila. QJEcon. Quarter ly Journal of Econom- 
Arch Architee ‘aha Record, N IntM International Monthly, N. Y. _ics, Boston. 
Arena. Arena, N IntS. International Studio, N. Y. QR. Quarterly Review, London. 
AA. Art Amateur, ‘fe es A. Irrigation Age, Chicago. RasN. . Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 
AE. Art Educ ation, No a JMSI. Journalof the Military Serv- Record. Record of Christian Work, 
Al. Art Interchange, N. Y. ice ge Governor's East Northfield, Mass. 
AJ. Art Journal, London. Island, N. Y RefS. Réforme Sociale, Paris. 
Art. Artist, London. JPEcon. Journal of Political Economy, RRL. Review of Reviews, London. 
Atlant. Atlantic Monthly, Boston. Chicago. RRM. Review of Reviews, Mel- 
Bad. Badminton, London. Kind. Kindergarten Magazine, Chi- bourne. 
BankL. Bankers’ Magazine, London. cago. RDM Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris. 
BankNY Bankers’ Magazine, ce a KindR. Kindergarten Review,Spring- | RDP. Revu2du Droit Public, Paris. 
Bib. Biblical World, Chicago. field. Mass. RGen. Revue Générale, Brussels. 
BSac. Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O. LHJ. Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. RPar. Revue de Paris, Paris. ~ 
BU. Bibliotheque Universelle, Lau- LeisH. Leisure Hour, London. Ber: Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
sanne. Lipp. Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. taire, Paris. 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine, Edin- LQ. London Quarterly Review, RRP. Revue des Revues, Paris. 
burgh. London. RSoe Revue Socialiste, Paris. 
BTJ. Board of Trade Journal, Lon- Long. Longman’s Magazine, London. RPL.  Rivista Politica e Letteraria, 
don Luth. Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- Rome. 
BB. Mosk ‘Buyer, re burg, Pa. Ros. Rosary, Somerset, Ohio. 
Bkman. Bookman, N. Y. McCl. McClure’s Magazine, N. Y. San. Sanitarian, } 
BP. Brush and Pencil, Chicago. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine, Lon- | School. School Review, Chicago. 
Can. Canadian Magazine, Toronto. don. Scrib. Scribner’s Magazine, IN. Xs 
Cass. Cassell’s Magazine, London. MA. Magazine of Art, London. SelfC. Self Culture, Akron, Ohio. 
CasM. Cassier’s Magazine, N. Y MRN. Methodist Review, Nashville. SR. Sewanee Review, Sewanee, 
Cath. Catholic World, N. Y. MRNY. Methodist Review, N. Y. Tenn. 
Cent. Century Magazine, N. Y. Mind. Mind,N. Y. Str Strand Magazine, London. 
Cham. Chambers’s Journal, Edin- MisH Missionary Herald, Eeagen. Sun. Sunday Magazine, Loudon 
burgh. MisR Missionary Review, Temp. Temple Bar, London. 
Char. Charities Review, N. Y. Mon. Monist, Chicago. USM. United Service Magazine, 
Chaut. Chautauquan, Clevelar d, O. MunA Municipal Affairs, N. Y. London. 
CAge. Coming Age, Boston. Mun Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. West. Westminster Review, London. 
Cons. Conservative Review, Wash- Mus. Music, Chicago. Wern. Werner’s Magazine, N. 
ington. ’ NatGM. National Geographic Maga- WWM. Wide World Magazine, Lon- 
Contem. Contemporary Review, Lon- zine, Washington, D. C. don. 
don. NatM. National Magazine, Boston. WPM. Wilson's Photographic Maga- 
Corn. Cornhill, London. . NatR. National Review, London. zine, N 
Ces. Cosmopolitan, N. Y. NC. New-Church Review, Boston. Yale. Yale Revi iew, New Haven. 
Crit. Critic, N. Y NEng. New England Magazine, Bos- YM. Young Man, London. 
ton, yw. Young Woman, London. 
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Sold in more than 2,000 cities and 
towns in this country and Canada. 


ONLY ONE DEALER 
IN A TOWN. 


Fast Color Eyelets used exclusively. 
Never Grow Brassy. 


The price was not what 
gave Queen Quality shoes 
their pacrmenss epeeity- ¥ 

f They FIT THE FEET and are | The styles for Spring and Summer, 
# at the same time Jeautiful, styl- / is Ig00, aré the most beautiful that 
g zsh, and serviceable, They com- ee ty ve... Were ever shown in America. 
bine Fashion and Comfort. This FJ a 
is the secret of their success. ee “S 
Those ladies who visit the Paris ‘ 4 OUR CATALOGUE 
f Exposition will find nothing more be ?| — shows our many styles, 
conducive to their comfort while abroad ay EF and will be sent FREE, 
7 than a pair of these shoes. , ‘ with address of the local 

The latest shapes, the most fashion- RS > dealer, on request. 

f able and highest grade leathers. . me Boots sent prepaid, 


For Street, Dress, $3.25 ; Oxfords, $2.75. 
House, or Outing. 


One price for all, 


P. S.—In Canada and 
all countries where 


Boots, $3. <a es of a/ “oe 
Oxfords, $2.50. ph on ee . » Oxfords, $3. 


cS RI TO 
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A Great Way: 4 


Its Yours 
Id To Use In 
4 THE Se OUND yf any ULIAE 


For Saving Tk 
Ol BE; 
ITHOUT INJURY to ME 


» TEXTuRE = COLOR IR OR Hanos 


NEW YORK 


OC iscrasest igs 


Dearline i is Modern Soap 
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$080.00 


(Six Hundred and Eighty Dollars) 









In Cash Prizes for the 
} ete, HEAT F000 
Best Recipes for Cooking | SEAN 


OUR MS C0 6 





Ca Nl sR EMT A 


Pillsbury’s Vitos. 


To increase the popularity of Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal 
wheat food, by suggesting many ways in which to prepare it 
for Breakfast, Dinner and Supper, The Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn., offer twelve Cash 
Prizes for the best recipes for cooking Pillsbury’s Vitos as follows: 


First Prize, $125.00 Seventh Prize, $50.00 
Second “ 100.00 Eighth « 40.00 
Third ‘“ 90.00 Ninth “ 30.00 
Fourth “ 80.00 Tenth “ 20.00 
Fifth 70.00 Eleventh “ 10.00 
Sixth “ 60.00 Twelfth ‘* 5.00 


This prize contest will continue until July 15th, 1900, and recipes 
will be accepted up to that date, but not more than one recipe from one 
person. The recipes will be tested by competent judges, and the prizes 
will be awarded in tne order of excellence of the recipes. For circular 
containing all information about this prize contest, address 


The Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Special Notice.—Ladies who do not care to enter this contest personally, 
are invited to call to it the attention of such as are skilled in cookery, 
and to whom the prize money would be welcome. Members of 
benevolent and charitable organizations also, if successful contest- 
ants, can contribute the money thus earned to their Societies. 
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paid double the money. 


Tailor-Made Suits, lined throughout ; formerly $10; reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. $20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
Separate All- Wool Skirts ; former price $6; reduced to $4. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Handsome Wash Suits in the newest models ; formerly $4; reduced to $2. 
$6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. 
Wash Skirts, indispensable for Summer wear; formerly $3; 
reduced to $1.50. 
$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. $5 Wash Skirts reduced to $2.50. 
Reduced prices on Bicyele Suits, Separate Bicycle Skirts, 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 


$7 Skirts reduced to $4.67. 


$5 Wash Suits reduced to $2.50. 


We are also closing out a few sample garments, which were made up for exhibition in our sales- 
room, at one-half regular prices. We tell you about hundreds of reduced-price garments in our 


WEARING APPAREL 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


We have on hand several hundred pieces of fine Spring and Summer suitings 
and skirtings which we wish to dispose of in order to reduce our stock. You can 
now secure a fashionable garment made to order at a great reduction from former 
prices. Order from this Reduced Price Sale as freely as you wish; send back 
anything you don’t like, and we will refund your money. One-third has been cut 
off the price of nearly every cloth suit and skirt in our line, and every wash suit 
and skirt has been reduced to one-half of former prices ; but the quality of mate- 
rials and workmanship is right up to our usual standard—just as good as if you 









Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, which will be sent KRZZ, together with samples of materials, to any lady who wishes 
them. Write to-day for Catalogue, samples, and Bargain List ; don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 





it’s smooth, it’s flat. There’s 
nothing about the Brighton 
Silk Ganter (for men) that will 
=] cause it’s wearer the slightest 
®/ annoyance. As nobby as it is 


</ comfortable. Very best silk elas- 


tic web; all colors, and the new- 
est cross-bar patterns. At furnish- 
ers, or mailed for 25 cents a pair. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 
718 Market Street, 
Pailadelphia. 








American Watch and Diamond Club. 


The Best 14-K Gold-Filled Watch that Money 
Can Buy. Warranted for 25 and 85 Years. 


*¢ Bell Case,’’ with 









15 and 17 Ruby a 2 - 
deraed aca inher Nini at 
Movements, S CUD) if Preferred. 


Any No 
Monogram, Extra 
Emblem, Charge 
or Special En- This Proves 
graving to Order. Quality. 


_. Costs Less Than 1§c. Per Day, 
To buy a high-grade watch or diamond direet from us. Codperative 
plan. $s.00-per-week payments. No middlemen’s profit. Low- 
est cash prices. Any size. All grades and prices. Remington 
Movements warranted for five years; all others for one year. 
Members wanted who are honest ; wealth unnecessary. You have 
the use of the Watch or Diamond while paying for it, through 
economizing to the extent of rsc. perday. Any one can do this. 
This proves quality and our good faith. Superb catalogue and 
our references for the asking. 
THE WALKER-EDMUND CO., Mgrs. 

61 Oriel Building, Cincinnati, oO. 
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PIANOLA 





























A PIANO-PLAYER FOR 


THOSE WHO DO 


NOT 


PLAY THE PIANO AND 
FOR THOSE WHO DO 


SHE PIANOLA is musically artistic, therefore it is a 
source of pleasure to every one. 
everywhere agree. 

To the novice the Pianola offers access to the musi- | usefulness, and is 
cal literature of the world—ancient and modern —a J] to the hostess. 
Liszt Rhapsody or the latest song or dance. 

When we say access we do not mean simply 


To this the critics ]| home, away from 





In the summer 
musical enter- 
tainment, the Pi- 
anola has special 
an invaluable ally 


It always knows 
how to play. 











ability to turn on music as in the case of a music-box, but actual access to the music 


world — participation. 


The Pianola gives each individual the pleasure of producing music for himself and 


of playing any composition as he desires to hear it played. 


The player controls the 


expression. Accent, tempo, and touch are all subject to his will, giving to his rendition his 


own musical personality. All this the Pianola offers. 


It removes technical difficulties. 


It is bringing into use thousands of pianos which have been silent for many years. 

To the skilled musician, to whom a lifetime is insufficient to master more than 
a small per cent. of the works of the great composers, the Pianola affords a sudden 
It makes the entire literature of the piano available, without 


expanding of his repertory. 
study and without practice. 


The sensitiveness of the Pianola enables him to obtain results he never dreamed 
were possible. It is the human element which has astonished musical critics and won for 
the Pianola unqualified endorsement. 

Price, $250. The Pianola can be bought by monthly instalments if desired. 


Visitors always welcome. Our instru- 

ments are gladly shown to the merely 

curious as well as to intending pur- 

chasers, If unable to call at our ware- 

rooms, write for Catalogue M giving 
full description. 


a 
The Aeolian 
Company 


18 W. Twenty-third 
St., New York City 





Pianola in use with Grand Piano. 


London—The Orchestrelle Co., 225 Regent 
Street 


Boston, Mass.—The M. Steinert & Sons Co., 
162 Boylston Street 


" Philadelphia, Pa.—C. J. Heppe & Son, x117 


Chestnut Street 
Chicago, Ill.—Lyon & Healy, Wabash Ave- 
nue and Adams Street 
Baltimore, Md.—Wm. Knabe & Co., 22-24 
East Baltimore Street 
Washington, D. C.—Wm. Knabe & Co., 1422 
Pennsylvania Avenue 
Cleveland, O.—The B. Dreher’s Sons Co., 
371 Superior Street 
Detroit, Mich—F. J. Schwankovsky, 238 
oodward Avenue 
Pittsburg, Pa.—C. C. Mellor Co., 319-321 Fifth 
venue 
Buffalo, N. Y.—H. Tracy Balcom, 694 Main 
Street 
Albany and Troy, N. Y.—Cluett & Sons 
San Francisco, Cal.—Kohler & Chase, 26-30 
O'Farrell Street 
Montreal, Can.—L. E. N. Pratte & Co. 
Portland, Ore.—M. B. Wells Co., Aeolian 
usic Co. 








Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York 
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TOILET ARTICLES 














and PUREST 
materials, is 
always agreea- 
ble to the taste 
and always reliable. 
It cleanses, whitens 
and preserves the teeth ; 
hardens and reddens the 
gums; neutralizes all acid 
secretions; refreshes the 
mouth and sweetens the 
breath ;—answers in a SUPERIOR 
way every purpose of a dentifrice ; 


it is receiving from everybody that 
uses it. Large Bottle, 25 cts. TRY IT. 
Mammoth Bottle, 3 times as much, 50 cts. 
Free Sample. 


C. L HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass., U.S. A. 




















fully merits the high commendation . 


BORATED TALCUM 


MENNENS 





Delightful After Bathing 
A Luxury After Shaving 


A POSITIVE RELIEF FOR 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN, 


and all afflictions of the skin. Removes 
all odor of perspiration. 

‘Get MENNEN’S (the original), a Little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but there is a reason for tt. 

Refuse all other powders, which are 
liable to do harm. 

Sold every where, or mailed for 25 cents 
(Sample free.) 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 



























HOOD'S 
d 


Medi- Is 
or hake 1d most 


SOAP 


DELIGHT- 
FUL soap for 
the NukseEry, 
Sick CHAMBER, 
ToILeT and Batu. 
It gives the skin 
that wholesome look 
everybody likes to see. 
It soothes irritations, re- 
duces inflammations, and 
is of signal service in healing 
all eruptions. It is CLEANs- 
ING, EMOLLIENT, DISINFECTING 
and ANTISEPTIC, has a delicate 
fragrance and makes a rich, creamy, 
abundant lather. Is delightfully cool- 
ing and refreshing in warm weather. 
Trial Size, 10 Cts. Full Size, 25 Cts. 
Free Sample. 


C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass., U.S. A. 
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The only hair preparation admitted to the Paris Exposition. 
SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICo, March I5, 1900. 


A. R. BREMER Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sirs : I panes a bottle of Coke Dandruff 


Cure a few months ago, but during the voyage it was 
accidentally broken when I had used only about one- 
quarter of the contents, but all signs of dandruff had 
entirely disappeared and I am positive in asserting 
that it was due solely to Coke Dandruff Cure. 
In view of showing my appreciation of this remedy 
I write this letter and will always recommend it. 
Very respectfully, CHAS. E. ROBERTS, 
Sergeant Signal Corps U. S. A. 
Druggists sell it. Barbers use it. If yours does not, send 
one dollar and his name for s bottle, prepaid, by express. | 
Many so-called ‘‘ Hair Restoratives’’ contain pois- 
Onous minerals that cause paralysis. Avoid them. 


A. R. Bremer Co., 23 La Salle Street, Chicago 


Canavian Derpor—Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
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PHYSICIANS PRESCRIBE 





alized Phosphites 


SAL oN. 


Croshy's Vit 





Because they know its composition; it is not a mew, or 
secret preparation. It is an essential food for the nour- 
ishment and sustenance of the busy, active brain and 
nerves. For relief of brain-weariness, eee, sleep- 
lessness and impaired vitality, Vitalized Phosphites is 
without an equal. a . 
Descriptive pamphlet free, on application. Vitalized 
Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from the 
= principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ, 
ormulated by Prof. Percy. It contains no narcotic. 


Prepared BEC lb G@, 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by e On New York City. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail (1.00). 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, 
nor narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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Getting Ready. 


Feeding Ahead of Hot Weather. 


‘“Not quite so much meat in spring-time ; 
use the cereals, as they heat the blood less.” 
Seasonable advice from an old practitioner. 

If one uses some care as to food, the coming 
hot weather will be passed as comfortably as 
any season. In fact, a person possessed of a 
perfectly balanced set of nerves can be happy 
and comfortable under most any conditions. 

The truest food for building up the nervous 
system to a perfect condition is Grape-Nuts. 
The makers are skilled in their art, and know- 
ing that nature fills the brain and nerve centers 
with a soft gray matter which is used up more 
or less each day and must be replaced (or 
nervous prostration sets in), and also knowing 
that this gray matter is made by the combina- 
tion of albumen and phosphate of potash, they 
select the parts of the field grains that contain 
the needed materials, manufacture them into a 
delicious food, ready cooked, predigested, and 
of a fascinating flavor. 

The use of Grape-Nuts quickly proves that it 
really does rebuild and strengthen the nervous 
system in a most certain manner. It is sold by 
all grocers and is in daily use in hundreds of 
thousands of the best families in America. 





Impure Blood, 
Pimples, Tetter, 
Eczema and Acne 


Are permanently cured by 


Price $1, express paid. 
SULPH UM is pure sulphur in liquid 
form,—a new chemical 
discovery. Sulphur here- 
tofore was considered insoluble. Sulphume 


when taken internally, and applied as a 
lotion, will cure any skin disease. 


SULPHUME BATHS can be taken 
at home, having all the advantages (and 
more) of the most famous Sulphur Springs. 
One bottle of Sulphume makes 12 strong 
sulphur baths, or 1200 doses. 


SULPHUME SOAP is the only soap 
in the world made with Liquefied sulphur. “y 
That is why it is a Genuine Sulphur e 

It stops itching and all skin irritations, softens 
and whitens the skin, and has no equal for 
the toilet and bath. One cake for trial mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


Ns) 









SULPHUME 


IN A GLASS OF WATER MAKE AN INVIGORATING AND HEALTHFUL 


DRINK OF SULPHUR WATER 
NATURE'S BLOOD PURIFIER. gf 
SNS 


(e) 
A $ 
SULPHUME wore® 


& 
< 
S3 


SULPHUME PILLS act directly on the liver, kidneys and bowels, but do not gripe or nauseate. Price 25 cents. 


ALL intelligent people know what valuable remedial properties sulphur possesses, but FEW realize what wonder- 
ful cures are affected by liquid sulphur, Sulphume. Gargling once will cure an ordinary sore throat. 


Drop 
you write 


2 patel net and wil mall yon oun i eee eee Oe nee mere ner eee When 
or our books, if you will mention the particular complaint you 

a special letter of advice. Correspondence invited. Consultation 
SULPHUME COMPANY, 12g Sulphume Building, CHICAGO, 


are interested in, we will send you 
and strictly idential, 
Lyman, Sons & Co., Montreal, Canadian Depot. 
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Signs of Paralysis 


Can Be Discovered in Time. 


‘*“Numbness of the hands and arms, with 
premonitions of paralysis, kept by me while I 
was using coffee. I finally discovered it was 
caused by coffee; when I quit the coffee and 
began drinking Postum Food Coffee the numb- 
ness ceased entirely, and I have been very well 
ever since, At that time I was unable to sleep, 
but now I sleep perfectly. 

‘* Husband was also troubled from lack of 
sleep while he was drinking coffee, but now he 
uses Postum Food Coffee with me, and we both 
sleep perfectly. Our little boy had peculiar 
nervous spells, and I stopped the use of coffee 
with him and have been giving him all the 
Postum Food Coffee he cared for. He is per- 
fectly well now. 

‘* My sister was troubled with nervous head- 
aches while she used coffee. She found how 
greatly improved we were from discontinuing it 
and using Postum Food Coffee, so she made the 
change, and is now rid of her nervous head- 
aches. We are naturally strong advocates of 
Postum.”—Mrs. J. WALFoRD, Castalia, Erie 
Co., Ohio. 





GOOD HEALTH for $5.00 


PURIFY YOUR BLOOD 
serornE HOT WEATHER 


THE ROBINSON VAPOR BATH CABINET 


Positively cures Rheumatism, Kidney, and Stomach trouble. 





It makes you clean and well. The ONLY patent Screen Folding 


Cabinet made. Get no other. 
with saint. 


$2.00 BOOK FREE orree 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS 


Send us your address on postal, and we will forward you valu- 
able information. 


WE WANT GOOD AGENTS EVERY WHERE 
ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO. *‘oiiino;*owres*’ 


Write for GREAT 





HAY-FEVER. 


Prevented or relieved, and ultimately cured by 
the EU-THY-MEN method. 

We successfully treated by mail over 1,000 
cases last season, out of 1,200 taken. 

You see we had a few failures. 

Won’t have so many this year. 

Why? 

Because of greatly improved methods. 

Every case under the immediate supervision 
of our medical director. 

Treatment furnished by mail, or at our treat- 


ment rooms, No. 510 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Write for examination blank and literature. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to begin treatment to insure success. 

Don’t wait until the attack is on. 
coaine or morphine used. 

Prevention of attack guaranteed those who 
will come, in time, to our treatment rooms for 
examination and treatment by our resident 
physician. 

YOU CAN BELIEVE WHAT HE SAYS. 

After suffering intensely from attacks of hay- 
fever for several consecutive seasons, I have been 
entirely free from the disease the past two years 
as the result of using the si ages treatment. 

L. McCLeELLanp, 

Ass’t Cashier Com’! Nat’ i ‘Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Address EUTHYMEN CHEMICAL CO., 

510 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
SRIEEEIEIERIEK i ci 
GOC0S6C06 0 


INVESTMENTS THAT EARN 


oh 
6“/o 
PER ANNUM. 
NORTH DAKOTA FIRST MORTGAGE, 
REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 
The safest and most reliable of any ciass of se- 
curities. ‘Twenty years’ experience in this field. 


Unquestionable references furnished. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


No co- 


7 





. W. L. WILLIAMSON, Lisbon, N. Dakota. 
make the 


4 

S1f You maketh. , Bath Cabinet 
} A QUESTION OF 

CONVENIENCE and 

HONEST VALUE 


you can decide only on 


IRWIN’S 
Bath Cabinet 


Wecan prove this, andinvitein-e § 
vestigation and comparisons. 

Prices, $3.50 to $12.50. Special 

prices where we have no 

agents. Agents wanted. One 

? sold one thousand in four months, 


, F. IRWIN MFG. CO., 123 Chambers Street, New York. 


nw 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE - BY MAIL 2Sc. 
ame a ok Uh ae os ew ae 2] 2) ae | OW 1 dad ee Ole 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO. 
GLASTONBURY CONN. 
LONDON +PARIS + DRESDEN ~SYDNEY. 
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| “Hygiene 
: tor Hay=Fever” 


JUST OUT. FREE BY MAIL. 


SEND FOR A COPY. 
Hygienic Hints, Rules for Diet, Bathing and 
Proper Living. What Can be Done for Hay- 


Fever. Asthma and Hay-Fever Cured to Stay 
Cured. Ask for Current Comments No. 17. 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, New York. 


SERRE 


1YOME 


ANTISEPTIC 


SKIN SOAP | 


Made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 


The only PERFECT SKIN and TOILET SOAP known. 


Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. 
Price, 25 cents, Sample cake, sc. 


THE R. T. BOOTH COMPANY, 40 Ave. G, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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BEVEL-GEAR 


ICH AINLESS | 


bicycles satisfy riders 
who want the best. 
New Models, . . $75. 

Columbia, Hartford, Stormer 

and Pennant Chain Wheels, 


| Columbia Coaster Brake, with 
reew chainless or chain mod- 


» Bo. 
|} COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
HOME OFFICE, HARTFORD, CT. 


COLUMBIA |# 


Soft 











4 
\ 





That is the 


O.K 1900 


acetylene gas lamp, 
and it is. **O.: K.”’ 
The disadvantages 
of heavy weight and 
cumbersome size 


overcome. Best ma- 
terial and workman- 
ship and all the lat- 
est improvements in 
gas lamps. Rever- 
sible bracket, allow- 
ing change in eleva- 
tion of four inches. 
No other lamp has 
this. If your dealer 
doesn’t carry it we 
send, express pre- 
paid, to any point in 
the U.S. for $2.50. 


Descriptive booklet 
Sree. 


SEAL LOCK CO., 
160 Washington St., Chieago, Ill. 


PPL 





BICYCLES 


are like well groomed 
people. The genteel ap- 
pearance bespeaks care- 
ful attention to the fitness 
of little details which go 
to make the perfect high 
grade wheel. 


NO BETTER 


wheels are made than 


No better Rambler was 
ever built than the 1900 
model. 


Agencies everywhere. 
“Just of Age’’ booklet, free 
American Bicycle Co. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
SALES DEPT. Chicago 
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Using the same system of generating gas that has made 
the SoLar BicycLe Lamp so successful. 


Dash Lamp, price = = $7.00 per pair 
Carriage and Automobile 


Lamp, price, = = 15.00 per pair 


From your dealer or from us express prepaid. 
Send for descriptive booklet. 


Badger Brass Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
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Reliability is the most important thing to 
consider when buying a Hunting Rifle, 
for there is no telling when your life 
may depend upon it. Rifles, like men, 
can be judged by the company they keep. 
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re Reliability Counts. 







































oh WY GUARANTEED aa 
-"\ SELF OPERATING 
‘ON ALL ROADS 
3 BURNS . 
ZLOOSE CARBIDE 


EXAMINE IT 


BEFORE BUYING 


WINCHESTER 


are the trusted companions of nearly two million intelligent 
hunters because of their reliability, accuracy, strong shooting 
qualities and finish. Winchester Repeating Rifles repeat. 
They don’t jam, catch or fail to extract. 

FREE: Our 160 Page Illustrated Catalogue. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 















RIFLES 
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Repeater 


is not a mere toy. Of course we have one chiefl 
for amusement. We want a “littlerifle’ with whic 
to shoot at a mark, to “blaze away,” etc. But occa- 
—— we would like to try wing or target shoot- 
ing at rather 


LONG RANGE. 


We do not want to buy a new rifle, although the 
expense would be slight. It is the nuisance of carry- 
ing around 2 rifles to which we object. 


So We Buy a 
22 Calibre Marlin 


for it uses in one rifle 
without any change in \ 22 \V\e 
SHORT / © 


_ ustment these 3 cart- fj 
S 
e long rifle is the most 
accurate 22 calibre cart- 
ridge made and will do 
good shooting at 200 yds. 
This is the only repeat- 
ing rifle made to take t this 
superior cartridge. 
rite for catalogue of 
the full line, showing all 
calibres from 22 to 45. 
Send three stamps. 


MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 





ui 22 LONG RIFLE © 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 





KODAKS 


do away with al i wate holders, heavy, fragile 
: glass plates and 
bothersome dark 


Slides. 
| All Kodaks can be 


| loaded in daylight with 
our light-proof film 

cartridges which weigh 
| but ounces where plates 
weigh pounds. 


This Picture 
{tells the story. 















z dozen 4x 5 glass plates and holders for same. Kodak Cartridge containing z dozen 4 x 5 Films, 
Weight 2 lbs. 8 ozs. Weight 2% ozs. 


Kodaks will be admitted to the Paris Exhibition 
grounds without charge. There will be no aggravating 
restrictions. Tripod cameras will be allowed on the grounds 
‘until one o’clock in the afternoon only, and the price for this 


limited use will be 25 Francs ($5.00) per day. 


Take a Kodak With You. 
$5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogues free at the dealers or by mail. Rochester, N. Y. 
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If it isn’t an Eastman it isn’t a Kodak. 





The full measure of photographic 
enjoyment comes with the possession of a 


Folding 
Pocket 
Kodak 


All Folding Pocket Kodaks are 
made of Aluminum, are covered 
with morocco, have the finest 
lenses, our automatic shutters for 
time exposures and snap shots, are 
equipped with view finders, and 
sets of three stops, use our light- 


proof film cartridges and can be Loaded in Daylight. 


THE No. 3 FOLDING 
POCKET KODAK 


marks the highest achievement in pocKet photography. 


The lenses are the finest Rapid Rectilinear of great speed. A scale is provided for focusing, 
there is a tripod socket for horizontal exposures and a brilliant view finder (reversible), with 
metal light shield. The size of picture, 3144x4¥ inches, is in every way desirable and the shape 
is artistic. Cartridges for two, six or twelve exposures are provided for these instruments. 





No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, for pictures 344 x 44 —— e $17.50 
Transparent Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, . e e e ° 70 
Do., 6 exposures, ° ° e ° 35 
Do., Box 2 Cartridges, 2 ounesunes cash (4 emaousdeh e ° e 30 
at the dealer's or by mail. Rochester, N. Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 
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“1¢ works of itself.” 


Aristo 
Self-Toning 


PAPER is equal in per- 
manency to our cele= 
brated Aristo-Platino. 


GS 


‘6 It is time wasted to make a good 
negative and lose it all in a poor 
print.” 


AMERICAN ARISTO PAPERS 


produce the full value of the 

negative, are fadeless and reli- 
able. That’s why they are used 
the world over by leading 
professional photographers, 





All ph h of reputation and 
skill will finish your work on American, 
Aristo products without the asking— 



















Nobothersome developers TRADE MARK Others will if you insist upon it. 


or uncertain toners; no 
fading. every package of genuine 


Sold by photo stock dealers everywhere. Paper. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





Aristo Platino for Matt Surface Effects. & 
This trade-mark appears on Aristo Self Toning for Glossy Surface. 


American Aristo AMERICAN ARISTOTYPE co. 

















MONTAU 


- Strictly High Grade 









Our latest product is a 
triumph in camera 
building. 


Send for our catalogue $30 to Double Extension, Compact. 
Material, Workmanship and 


of full line of cameras, 
$15 to $150. All 


photo supplies of the $ 
finest quality. 60 
OUR GOODS ARE GUARANTEED. 
G. GENNERT, Manufacturer, 23 East 13th Street, New York. 


Lenses are the Best. 





K Cameras 





Graduate Photography 


Graduates from the button- 
ressing stage who want the 
t naturally gravitate to the 


Solograph Camera 


All graduates invited to send ] 
for catalogue describing the | | i 
best Photo Supplies. ——— ttt 


The Scovill X Adams Co. of New York 


60 & 62 East Eleventh Street 
(Fivedoors East of Bway) NEW YORK CITY 
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te a Few Seconds 


ee or lamp light and a few 
onds for development makes a 


‘VELOX 


Print. Exquisitely soft matte effects. 









NEPERA CHEMICAL CO. 
Division of the General Aristo Co. 


Nepera Park, 
@e CHES 









For sale by 


Seng 


Is the coming 
a Cc li it 
plate. If you 
are using it you are using 
the best. If not, try it and you 
will become a constant user. 
THE LOVELL Dry PLATE is 
guaranteed and proved to be as 
fast as any and more rapid than 
most. Compare the prices of 
all standard plates and note the 
saving in using THE LOVELL. 
Shipped promptly in Summer as 
well as in Winter—no delay. 
All dealers sell them. 
On rec of 15-¢ 
ee paid, txs 0 
magazine. Our 





wits ons sample ackage, 
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Bein «Sun uy he — 








THE LOVELL DRY PLATE MFG. COMPANY 
New Rechelle, N. Y. 
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AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


The Paris Exposition is acknowledged the finest ever designed. Its beautiful 
buildings, quaint people, and stirring scenes you will want to remember, so take 
a Camera with you, but take a good one—The Premo—one that makes pictures, 
not failures. 

All odd sized European Plates can be used in Premo Cameras by means of i 
interchangeable Holders. Premos use Daylight amps Films as well as Glass Plates. 

Some styles have long bellows extension, photographing objects ata long distance, full 
of detail; are stronger, more compact and simple than other Cameras. 












ily 
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es Si . 
Price, $10.00 and upwards itlustiated Catalogue 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 43 South Street, Rochester, N. Y. describing our many styles 














WE ENLARGE 


Most amateur photographers have several *‘ gems ”’ 
amongtheir small negatives. We can enlarge these 
into exquisite wall-pictures, with all of the delicate 
beauty of the original clearly brought out. 

This costs from 35c. up. Asa trial, pick out one of 
the best of your negatives, send it with $1, and we will 
makea beautiful enlargement, mount it on a 16 x 20 in. 
dark bevel-edge card, and express it, prepaid. Write 
to-day for full information concerning sizes, prices, 
styles, and catalogue of cameras, photographic sup- 
piles, and monogram stationery. 


Franklin Printing and Engraving Company, 
314-18 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Fitted with twelve metal 5 i 0 T 0 G R A P H S 
Light-Tight, Dust-Proof 
Plate Holders, any of which may be re- 
moved in broad daylight, is the THE AUTOMATIC- 
COMBINATION R E E L 


Adlake Camera 


No dark room necessary for removing baie 
plate holders. Take one or more pictures ongest 
and develop them. No waste of time. official cast 














Free-Running and Automatic 
Interchangeable 


The Little Finger Does It 


Controls the spring 








Adlake Photography is convenient, fasci- ever made which winds the 
nating, inexpensive. New book just ready waswithour “ line automatically. 
sentfree if youask. Tells all about Adlakes. Automatic Reel. No crank to turn. 
NEVER ANY 
OUR 1900 
Adlakes from $8.00 to $13.50 ALUMINUM MODEL A SLACK LINE 
AMIS & WESTLAKE COMPANY, ; % d for Catal 
126 Ontario Street, Chicago. a oa was - Dept. N. ae 











Strong, Simple. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Colored 




















Ready 






Plates for you 
with when you 
Descriptions are ready 
and for them 
Prices on Weeds? Staudepe “ THE 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


of any style 


Electric Automobiles 


necessary to equip Private, Public, and Business Stables 


WOODS MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY 


N. Y.: 44th St., and Vanderbilt Ave.; Chie.: 545-549 Wabash Ave. 


Request Woops” 






















The Care, Construction a Operation of Electric Vehicles, a wakioows poem Published b 
Automobiles : : i : Opera S. Stone & Co., Chee TL $1.25. ” “4 








“BUY A BABCOCK.” 


Is it not worth a great deal to you as a safeguard against acci- 
dent to know that your. carriage is made as well as it 
could be and has been tested for any possible emergency? 







“Babcock Style” Appeals to Peo- 
ple of Good Taste Everywhere. 
It is true and genuine, and while not cheap it is 


most economical. Write for catalogue, sugges- _ - es 
tions and name of nearest dealer. pe 


/ ti, H. BABCOCK COMPANY, Watertown, N. Y. 
Y 
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BUCKEYE CAMERA 


USES DAYLIGHT LOADING FILMS OR PLATES 
Price $8.00 to $16.00 


If you are an amateur photographer, and will send us your name and refer 
to this publication, we will send you — time to time announcements of new 
apparatus and photo sneer Addre 

ATEUR SALES. DEPARTMENT 


or We recommend NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Camera Work. 
Catalogue on application 


E.&H.T ANTHONY & CO ; 122-124 vg Avene, Wii York 
a s s Ld 45-47-49 1. Kandolp. t., icago, 
GOUOR PUONOHOTODS { SHONOROROROROROROROROTONOHONONOROCTOROROROROHOTD 
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F WRITING MACHINES *® 
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NY 
INVESTIGATE 
THOROUGHLY 
“BEFORE YOU PURCHASE A TYPEWRITER. $4 


THE SMITH PREMIER 


Will merit your approval as It Tully 
meers requirements af every point 
ART CATALOGUE FOR THEASKING. 
‘THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 
; SYRACUSE NY. U.S.A. _.- 4 
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Blickensderfer T ypewriter ex- 

cels in all classes of work, and is 

the “one thing” desirable for gentle- 
men of literary or scientific pursuits. 

A full keyboard machine of eighty- 
four characters, with writing always 
in sight, alignment perfect, no ribbon 
to bother or annoy, and weighs only 
six pounds, 

Prices $40.00 and $50.00. 

Send for catalogue with full infor- 
mation. 

BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
$25 Broadway, New York. 1002 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
148 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 18 Wall St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Satisfactory Typewriter. 
Main Office, 309 Broadway, New York. 





























The machine that does better work with 
less fatigue than any other. 
That has a velvet touch and every possible 
convenience. 
Catalogue free—send for it. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
302 Broaoway, New York. 
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With the 


Touch Typewriting 


SYSTEM 


Double the speed can be obtained 
from the average student. 


The CHICAGO $35 


Is most suitable for this work ! 


A prominent Typewriter Expert, under 
date of April 12th, says as follows: 


Chicago Writing Machine Co., 94-96 Wendell St., Chicago. 
‘*The arrangement of the keyboard of The 

Chicago and its light, even touch make it one of 
the most suitable of machines for the touch operator 
: or student. You could not have done better had 
you, had in mind the touch operators when the order of the keyboard was laid out. It is true that some of 
the authors of touch typewriting advocate the use of two shift-keys, but there are few touch operators that 
use more than one. ‘The reason for this is that the thumb of the right hand does all, or nearly all, of the 
spacing, which accounts for the shift on the right side being neglected so much. 

‘*T think the two shifts being on the left side of The Chicago a decided improvement in that respect. 

‘*There is an impression among stenographers and students that only the high-priced machines are 
adapted to touch typewriting, and it is my opinion that it would pay you to advertise The Chicago more ex- 
tensively in this direction’; the machine is most suitable for touch typewriting, and on account of its reason- 
able price must come into general use with touch operators. ; 

(Signed) ‘““Ww. E. VAN WERT, Editor and Publisher Gregg Writer.” 


Address CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., 94-96 Wendell St., Chicago. 























112 Railroads are now using the 


VISIBLE WRITING 


ULIVER 
TYPEWRITER 


whereas one year ago only 3 
railroads had adopted it. If 
you want a stronger testimonial 
than this, try the machine. 
Send for ‘Twenty-five Reasons Why,” a booklet 


WY \ giving that many reasons why it is the best ma- 
chine. Agents wanted in towns where we have 





iN 
, 
\ 


32 4 \\ 
\\. See eee THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


note _ apes = a 107 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


none to show and sell the Oliver. Write today. 
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fi DIXON'S SM:No2 
FLOR: 


Here. There and 
Everywhere 


many persons of great prominence have indorsed 


Waterman’s 
Ideal 
Fountain 
Pen 
Best Writing Instrument 


It is the one fountain pen entirely satisfactory. A 
trial permitted; exchanges are invited. Inquire at 
your local dealer’s, or write for booklet. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 


Largest Fountain Pen 
Manufacturers in the World 


157 Broadway, New York 


12 Golden Lane, London 















ten nt 
Dixon’s 

American Graphite 
Pencils. 


The satisfaction of using a pen- 
cil that always does what is ex- 
pected of it, sharpens toa fine 
point, and ‘in which the lead 
doesn’t break, either in sharp- 
ening or use, is not one of the 
least comforts to a busy person. 


Dixon’s Leads Don’t Break. 


Their grades never vary. 
Pencils for all uses, 
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each one bearing our trade- 
mark, the best of its kind. 


Tf not sold by your dealer, send us 
r6c. for samples worth double. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

























R. of R. 6-0. 


for all. Celebrated PERNIN method. 

Quickly learned ; no shading ; no posi- 
+ sa connective vowels; ; hig! est award 
World’s Fair; self taught or by mail; 


text-book on approval. Write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 











$9.00 and UP 


Roll Tron DESK @ 
20, OOO must be od, ) 


Greavest output in U.S. : 
styles and sizes. a om 
sure to please. Prices 5 
low ageais can sell atlas 


good profit. ro | 
House Furniture, a | 
Retrigerators, eee! «€=6TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


arriages,etc. Him 
allat factory prices , 02 Fulton st., New York. sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
Catalog No. 65, Office — J} uy before writing them for unprejudiced advice “ prices. 

Catalog No. 66, House Furnitu Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Ship = = trial. 
E. H. *STAFFORD & BROS., Steinway Hall, CHICAGO Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 62-page t. free, 
























A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 
will demonstrate its advantages. 
, with , etc. 
Send for samples OF tors af any booseta tes 


Largest and most complete stock of seco: 
trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. Title to every machine guaranteed. 


EIGI HT STORES tipper Chicago: Ti 308 North Ninth Brest. St. Louis. 
St., Pit gh,Pa. 586 California St., San Francisco,Oal. 


TWO MILLION 
Soul OLD 
NEVER SUCCESSFULLY 
IMITATED 


og Riv. WALES EXCELLENCE 


IN FIFTY STYLES 
LARGE AND SMALL PENS 
TO SUIT ANY HAND. 





a 



















INQUIRE ANY as OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE Bloomsburg, PA. 
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s{olo) GORY 


(PATENTED-OTHER PATENTS PENDING.) 


$1.00 PER SECTION 


and upward, according to style and finish. Shipped 
‘“On Approval,” subject to return at our expense if 
not better value than is offered elsewhere at the 
prices we ask. 


ABSOLUTELY NON-BINDING, 
SELF-DISAPPEARING DOORS 


(PATENTED) 


—dust proof—moisture proof—will not stick or bind 
in any climate. This is only one of several features 
that make the “‘Macey”’ Sectional Bookcase posi- 
tively the best bookcase in point of Construction— 
Convenience—Style—Finish and Price ever made, 


Send for Sectional Bookease Catalogue ‘‘No. F1.” 


THE FRED MACEY CO., ©3827" 


(Makers of Office and Library Furniture) 
Card Indexes 


AND 


Letter Files 





We make a complete line, and 
our Quality and Prices are 
such that it will pay and pay 
welltowrite for our Catalogue 
No. “Fr” before you order, 
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PIAA LPL TL PPL PPP APPL PPP? 
“IT MAKES ME SO ANGRY?” 


Send Us 50c 


rice. We equip establishments throughout. 
NAT'L AUTOMATIC INK WELL CO., 131-133 Market St., Chjcago. 
APOIO PRAIA LPP PRA LPL OL LOL PALO LOLOL 








ee ink is like glue, 
MY pen is like a paint brush.” 
Millions think this daily. Don’t 
have clean ink and a clean pen i: 


National 
Automatic Ink Stand. 


Gravity works it, never out of 
order, always ready, non-evaporat- 
ing and dust proof. Lift Pen and 
cover raises instantly free from all 
interference when dipping. 
placing Pen automatically closes 
cover dust tight. ‘‘The most perfect . 
ink stand made.” A place for your pen and a good reason for putting 
it in its place. In use by U. S. Government and leading commercial 
establishments. Working Parts are made of Aluminum Roman 
fa permanent white surface. Will please the most critical because of 
its beauty and automatic perfection. A compliment to the finest desk. 
and 6cin stamps. By return mail we forward ink 
stand complete (guaranteeing safe delivery) and if 
not beyond your most sanguine expectations return and we will remit 






_ You will always 
you use the A 











cep a copy of all letters; no press; no water; no brush; 


no work, Any ink; any pen; an aper. Our Pen- 
Carbon never smuts; our clip holds oe Pm Write with no 
extra pressure. and our Pen-Oarbon Letter Book produces 
& perfect copy. Can be used anywhere. If your stationer does 
not keep it, write for /ree specimen of work. 
DEPARTMENT C 
PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO. 
145-?-9 Centre Street, New York 





520% a Year. 


10% a Week Guranteed. 


Suppose you want a good mattress — the best 
is none too good — you pay your dealer $50 for 
a hair mattress ; a little later add $10 for reno- 
vating, and allow $20 for poor sleep—total, $80. 


Invest Only “15. 


in an Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Mattress 
(express prepaid) and we will guarantee it the 
equal of the best $50 hair mattress made by 
30 Nights’ Free Trial— Money refunded if un- 
satisfactory. It never needs renovation, and 
you rest in comfort for 20 years. Isn’t this 
520% on your investment? 

Don’t buy now —simply 
send for our /ree book “ The 
Test of Time.” 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 
123 Elizabeth St., New York. 
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Che IDEAL 
GAS BROILER » 
TOASTER 











HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- 
MARK BELOW 


on Agate-Ware it is Safe 
to Buy, and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk in Agate 
Nickel Steeiware, but 
without this mark ial 
there is no immunity 
from danger. A recent 
analysis made of 17 dif- 
ferent makes showed in 
ever; instance one of 
these three poisons as a 
part of their coating, viz. : 


Arsenic, 
Lead, and 
Antimony. 


Each Cooking Utensil (we 
make 5,000 different kinds) 
of the “L. & G.” Agate 
Nickel Steelware has, be- 
sides this —Trade-Mark 
burnt in the enamel, a label 
attached with Chemists’ 
Certificate as a guaranty of © 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


Send for new Booklet, of vital 
interest to every housewife, FREE 
to any address. 





For Broiling 
and Toasting 
to Perfection 





| AT HARDWARE, HOUSEFURNISHING, 
anp DEPARTMENT. STORES 
THE GAS STOVE UTENSIL C0.°75 MURRAY ST. New York 


PATENTS - GUARANTEED 


Our fee returned if we fail. Any one sendin 
sketch and description of any invention wil 
promptly receive our opinion free concerning 
the patentability of same. ‘How to Obtain a 
Patent”? sent upon request. Patents secured 
through us advertised for sale at our expense. 

eh negen rear — gry - army special 
notice, without charge, in THE PATENT RECORD, 
All the largest and fastest an illustrated and widely circulated journal, 


consulted by Manufacturers and Investors, 
gas -propeiled yachts on the Send for ample copy FREE. Address, 
















New York. Boston. Chicago. 











Great Lakes are equipped with VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 


: (Patent Attorneys, ) 
S I N TZ Evans Building, “ | WASHINGTON, 0. G 


ist” GAS:ENGINES és 








Sintz GAs ENGINE. Co. 
South Grand Rapids. Mich.: 





— — = 


Ee ee es > oe 
No fire, smoke, or heat. Absolutely safe. Send five stamps for eatalogue. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 




















UNCTURE-PROOF FOLDING BOATS. Adopted by the U. S. War and Navy Depts. 

in March and Sept., 1899. Only medal and award at World’s Fair. Beautiful models, 

perfectly safe for family as well as sportsmen’s use. Sails, centerboards, rudders. Packsin 

smallcase. Send6cents for catalogue, 50engravings. KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan, U. 8. 
RE RR 


LAUNCHES— ENGINE S casoune) 


“MONITOR?.: MOGUL’ 


ALSO POWER OUTIFIT FOR BOATS AND CARRIAGES 
MONITOR ENGINE CO., GRAND RAPIDS,MICH. 
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OU would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn’t you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
‘pearl glass’— they don’t 
break from heat, not one in 
a hundred; a chimney lasts 
for years sometimes. 


Our ‘‘ Index’’ describes a// lamps and their proper 
chimneys. With it you can always order the right 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
FREE to any one who writes for it. Address 

MacBETH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bel HIRE 
ay BERRY Ae 
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“ SILVER PLATE 
THAT WEARS.” 


is assured by the stamp 
‘©1847 Rogers Bros.,’’ 
which stands for over half 
a century of reputation 
making. 

Silver plate that is distin- 
guished at a glance from the 
common kinds is assured by 
the selection of such a design 
as our ‘‘ Berkshire,”’ beauti- 
ful, artistic—and patented. 

Silver plate as correct in 
design and finish as solid sil- 
ver is assured if you insist 
on having the original 


“1847” 


The first artistic silverware | 


made in America. S#z// first. 
Send for Catalogue No. 53 D. 
International Silver Co., Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
MERIDEN, Conn. 
For sale by leading dealers every where. 





Two-thirds a 
your time is spent 
in providing for 
necessaries and 
comforts of life. 
Sleep and rest are 
essential. 


ee 
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The a that prea rest to your slumbers, be- 
cause it lets you lie in # natural position—feet level 


with your 
Order one from any local dealer. Sleeponit. If 
you don’t like it better than the other kind 


YOUR MONEY BACK, 


That’s proof. If one dealer will ae supply 
you, write us—we’ll tell you of one that 
BOOKLET FREE. 


FOSTER BROS. MANUFACTURING CO,, 


7 Broad Street, Utica, N, Y. 
i tn aa 
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THIS CUT GLASS BOWL 


is eight inches in diameter and three and a half inches 
high. Itis cut g/ass—hand cut (not acid), hand finished, 
hand polished, which guarantees its perpetual brillianey. 
The glass from which it is made is the very best it is 
possible to produce. The bowl is thick, heavy and deeply 
cut. It rings clear as a bell. A brilliant ornament for 
sideboard and dining table. 


$4.50 Express Prepaid 


to all points east of the Mississippi River; add 50 cents 
extra for points beyond. 
Its equal cannot be purchased for less than $6.50. 


Any dissatisfied purchaser may return it at our 
It is sold at this price solely to introduce a new way of 


selling cut glass—direct from factory to consumer. It 
introduces us to you. Catalogue mailed /ree. 


BRILLIANT CUT GLASS COMPANY, 
42 Murray Street, New York. 


Soa tata ta tata tanta taotatptiihipihpbbbbhaLLnpLeas - 2 


expense and have the money back without question. 
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FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 















Elastic Book~Case 


Small enough for 1o—large enough for 10,000 books. 


A living, growing book-case—always complete but never finished. An ideal book- 
case for home or office. A system of units fitted with dust-proof disappearing 
doors, simple and perfect in operation. Grades and prices to suit all tastes and 
requirements. Carried in stock by dealers in all principal cities—send for list 
and handsome booklet describing the beauties of this case. 


She “Wernicke Co, 1545. lonia St, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Wernicke pays the freight. 
























Carried 
By Flies. 


Garbage standing in 
old barrels or opencans 
breeds disease germs 
which are carried by 
flies into the house and 
dining room. Good 
~~ “aly ; . health demands a san- 
| bh 1") \ Ug | itary can for holding kitchen waste. 
Mt 


Witt’s Corrugated Can 


is made of galvanized steel, has a close- 
fitting top, is odor-proof and sanitary. 
Corrugation makes it stronger than 
other cans and does away with the 


idl 


“THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 


out the perfect dessert she would like to serve. Eggs, 
milk, flavoring, a little ice and salt, and the 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER unnecessary weight of hoops and 


other ; 
will in a few minutes produce a dessert fit for a king. ont 
Ask your dealer forit. Ifhe 


SEND FOR FROZEN DAINTIES FREE. hasn’t it send us his name 


A handsome book containing fifty receipts of creams The book ‘Tight Around the Waste’* 
and ices that can be made while the roast is being (illustrated) tells many important facts, 
eaten many ways this can is used. Write for it. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., The Witt Cornice Co. Dept. C. Cincinnati,O. 
Department R, NASHUA, N. H. 
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| Wilson's 


Dutside 


Cd 
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ooo is a calli 


can be used as a blind or awning. Slats can be 
opened or closed, and blind raised or lowered 
from inside, without raising sash. Easily fitted 
to any window. Also Venetian blinds for pi- 
azzas. Orders should be sent at onceif required 
for Summer Season. 


Illustrated Catalogue No. 8 mailed free. 


6 DECORATIONS? 
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THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


The Improved Hartshorn is perfection itself, 
being the result of 50 years’ experience in the 
manufacture of Shade Rollers by a concern that 
makes nothing else. 

It requires no tacks, has unbreakable brackets 
and new end fittings. The Hartshorn being the 
best roller made, it is imitated and to protect 
yourself from cheap imitations it is necessary that 
you see that the autograph signature of Stewart 
Hartshorn is on label of every roller you buy. 
WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 



























° 74 West Twenty-third St., 
J. Godfrey Wilson, NEW YORK. 




















DECORATIVE, DURABLE, AND BEST 


for all ciasses of Buildings. 
Send for catalogue, and give diagram and description of room for estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 44 Cherry St., New York. 
BOSTON OFFICE: Equitable Building. 


Make your own ice cream 
—you get more for your 


money and like it better— 
Light- 


quickness the feature. 
ning Freezer. 


A beautiful child’s book 
in three colors free. Ad- 
dress North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 











NOBODY APPRECIATES 


more than those people who having sanitary appliances in their houses 


find their water supply uncertain. 


Prices greatly reduced. 


Rider x. Ericsson Hot Air Pumping Engine 


certainty would take the place of uncertainty. 


Catalogue ‘‘O’’ on application to nearest office. : 








If they hada 








86 Lake Street, Chicago 
40 N. 7th St., Philadelphia 


22 A Pitt St., Sydney, N. S. W 


RIDER=-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


22 Cortlandt Street, New York ax 
239 and 241 Franklin St., Boston 





692 Craig St., Montreal, P. Q. 
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Fi replace Sul Sglestnett ok ae and se sith 
Mantels “ss: ae 


Made of Ornamental Brick 


























in Colonial, Elizabethan, Renaissance, and other styles. + leon esinannoliniin . 5 
ae : jurious ingredients. It protects from wear and 
ted mantels ot seg poe ei outa be wd gives the lustrous polished surface always considered the perfec- 
customers say So. Any capable brick-mason can set them tion in finish of hardwood floors. 
up from our plans. When building or making alterations, For Dancing Floors use B. B. Powdered Wax. 
send for Sketch Book of 59 designs of charming mantels. 9 epealsel Minted i haatitten alle: Renee 
2:6 —-- hag BOSTON FACE a yy to treat hardwood floors—FREE. 
. O. ‘i * = = > ° 
; The Barron, Boyle Co., Dept. G, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


















VERY one needs a Calendar. 


Almost every one needs a Memory. : 
We supply both in a mahogany box. : 


FOOT & POWER. 


i LATHES 


9 & IIN. For Fine Accurate Work ssnp For 
SWING SENECA FALLS M*FG.CO.,, 6 Mnemonic Calendar, New London, Conn, 
Water St, SENECA FALLS N.Y. ‘ATALQ "eeecececececceceeeeeececece 


Do You Want a Picturesque, Comfortable Home? ri 

One built to suit your site, your needs, and your taste? Then have me make your 

plans. You will be satisfied, whether it is a Summer Cottage or your permanent ; 

home. My books show something of what Ican do. Send for them. 

Picturesque Summer Cottages, containing designs for summer homes, 
camps, log cabins, club, and road-houses. The best book of the kind ever 
published. By mail, $1.00. 

on yy Houses (new), designs for houses from $2500 to $15,000. By 
mail, $1.00. 

Picturesque Cottages, 57 designs for houses from $300 to $2500, By mail, 

ents, 









‘The Calendar perpetual, the Memory infallible. 
The price T'wo Dollars. Write for circular. 











Special designs and sketches made to order. 
I make a specialty of planning for Private Parks. 


E, E. HOLMAN, Architéct, 1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— —| Another Beautiful New Home. 


Ladies, how do you like this? How novel and beautiful the Library with 
the fireplace, nook, seat, etc.! Yes. See the pleasant Dining Room, and the 
large, wide hall with ancestral fireplace at end. Hall through house. Grand 
large front porch—s chambers on second floor. If interested send 2c. stamp 
for figured floor-plans and larger view. Iam at your service to scale up any 
floor-plan idea of yours on approval. Sendthemin. My six classified books 
are full of good things in this line. Select books as per cost of house desired. 
Always include new book No. r2 for cost over $2,000. 

Book No. 6 has 56 designs from $250 to $1,500 
“ os 7 a BF _ “ Bert $ 7500 


“ 
“ “ = “ 

















5 * « 2,600 “« 8,500 

“« « 9 “ 80 (12 stables) 8,600 “ 10,000 

“ “10 “* 87 te te 450 * 8,000 

‘olonia ‘ 

“ «124 45 (Guo) 1,200“ 5,000 
Views, plans, descriptions, dimensions, estimates with modifi- 
cations to each. Price, books $x each; any two, $1.50; any four, 
$2; any five, $2.50; allsix, $3. Booklet of thirty sample designs, 
** How to Start Right and SAVE MONEY,” 2s cents (silver). Book- 

let and fifty-five other designs, so cents. All postpaid. 


D. S. HOPKINS, Dept. R, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
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HOT 
HENS BLLLLLA 
HEATERS RADIATORS 


Do you want to be healthy? It has been proven that 
Hot Water Heating is healthful. No dirt, no gas; good, 
pure atmosphere, with even temperature all over the house; 
easy to regulate, and nonoises. It is a fact that one burns 
less coal by using a Hot Water Apparatus. The best and 
most reliable in the market is the ‘‘ Gurney.” 
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For sale through the Steam and Hot Water Fitting Trade. Have your Architect specify the 
Gurney, and insist on your Fitter using the Gurney. Avoid substitutes. 


Write for handsome illustrated book entitled, ‘‘ How Best to Heat Our Homes,” 


Gurney Heater Manufacturing Co., 
74 Franklin Street, corner Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Office: 11x Fifth Avenue, corner 18th Street (Constable Bld’g), New York City. 
Western Selling Agents: James B. Clow & Sons, 222-224 Lake Street, Chicago, IIL. 
































Shrunken [RIPPIN | Don’t imagine that 
Floors "i" <Q | HARDWOOD FLOORS 
Grippin’s << are all alike. Quite the contrary. 





' ' Some never look well. Some look 
Wood, Crack, and Crevice Filler. well at first, but soon give out be- 


A non-shrinkable, tough, elastic filler, that will not crack, 


and will make old floors air-tight, water and vermin proof, cause not honestly made. Others 
You can apply it yourself. Booklet telling all about it sent free. look well at first and continue to 
| GRIPPIN’S .2sckn2, FOR YACHTS. | | | look well because they are honest- 

ly made. We guarantee our floors 
against all defects that may ever 
wopeeeerererrrrreeremeeerreceumsseerrrsseres | arise from faulty material or work- 
eg ee saamaeeess | manship, and our guarantee is good. 


: ATT Flie S We can satisfy you on this point. 














Grippin Mfg. Co., = Newark, New York. 








7 a «We could not afford to do this un- 
; in a House =e maa less we did our work well. All 
i with our eA leea = «we ask is that the floors have 
reasonable care. We furnish wax 
and brushes for keeping floors in 
order. We will tell you all about 
vite fc tatatUE Me Payirraieh these things if you will write us. 


aeAT ee | oulsue Tree. 
\eceneneee eniaet! | WOOD-MOSAIC CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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7. Gn ning Wancac +4 
TY: Screening Houses to Or 


5 
4 
4 
$ 
$ 
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$ 
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Hot Chocolate Sauce 


Melt 14 cake unsweetened chocolate with 
34 cup of powdered sugar and ¥% cup boil- 
ing water, stirring, cook in double boiler to 
the consistency of molasses and serve hot. 


Poured over vanilla ice cream makes 


a delicious dessert. The ice cream can 
be made in three minutes with a 


Peerless Iceland 
Freezer (One Motion) 


It is the simplest freezer made. 
The can revolves around the stationary 
dasher. Few parts—little friction. 

It runs easier and lasts longer than 
a many-motioned freezer. 

Dasher is cleaned by simply dipping 
in hot water. All gearing enclosed. 

Thousands who had stopped making 
ice cream at home because of the 
trouble, now use the Peerless Iceland. 


A Four Quart Freezer F 
ree. 


and Peerless Ice Chipper 


If not on sale in your town, write for informa- 
tion how to obtain the above absolutely free. 
On request, we will send oe our booklet, “Ice 
Cream Secrets,’ which tells the secret of mak- 
ing fine ice cream, like the best confectioners’. 
DANA & CO., Dept. 0, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Who also make the ‘‘Toy’’—for 1 pint of cream. 
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Gelatine 
is distinguished by a ‘‘ Checkered ”’ 


For greater profit some dealers substitute 
other makes when COX?S is ordered. As 
Gelatine varies in strength, the innocent 
use of a substitute may bring disappoint- 
ment in results. The result is certain 
when COX’S is used. 


“Desserts, by Oscar, of the Waldorf-Astorfa."” 
Copies forwarded without charge on application 
to J. & G. COX, Ltd., Established 1725, ¢ 
105 Hudson St., New York. ( 





ibby’s 
luncheon 
Specialties 






One 


superlative. 


Only 
Rae Ri: 


The 
‘ alWays stands alone. For 
variety, delicacy, fine flavor and general 
excellence, nothing equals 


Libby’s Perfect Food Products 
Prepared in hygienic kitchens under 


‘ 


Government inspection. They are ab- 
solutely pure.arid wholesome. Libby’s 
are the convenient foods for in-doors 
and out-doots..' Put up in handy-sized 
key-opening cans. . 

Write for our little book,*“How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 
Tells you all about the 7akimdsiof Libby's ready-to-serve foods, 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 
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or Eat to Live. You Will Enjoy 


Vor Gags 
outa 
Pork and Beans 


—prepared with Tomato Sauce. 
You can buy it at your grocers. We 
will send you a sample can and booklet 
of valuable recipes for your guidance 
on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO.. 
B56 Kentucky Ave.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


UY Whether You Live to Eat 


hp 




















PAS 


Philadelphia, Pa. eo oe 
. : 
! ili 6s There’s a 
4 ; (A Sterilized Vegetable Fat from the Cocoanut) 


y feastof fun in every box of * 


For Shortening if Whitman’s . 


and Fryin g. ‘@ Chocolates and Confections 
Ask for them anywhere. 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 


is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious / 
and Rennes. ener: natantly with @ 

Ask your grocer for Ko-Nut spe Kone ey ; 
. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, y . 


or write to us. 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 








So pure that it will not go rancid. 


Lis SS dlnahae t's 
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ladies’ gowns and men’s suits—spend 
Why not 
use the closet time to restore garments to their original 
shapes? Goodform Closet Sets will do this. They 
freshen the appearance of clothes while their owners 
sleep. They double the capacity of a closet. A set 
The illustration above 
It is 


Most clothes 


more time in closets than on their owners. 


will save its cost in one season. 
shows how, but our booklet explains in detail. 
free to those who send their dealer’s address as well as 


their own. 


Goodform Closet Sets are $3.00 each, 
two sets in one shipment, $5.50. Sets for Ladies consist of 12 
Garment Yokes, 12 Skirt Hangers, 2 Shelf Bars, 2 Loops. Sets 
for Gentlemen consist of 12 Garment Yokes, 6 nickel-plated Trou- 
sers Hangers, 2 Shelf Bars, 1 Loop. 

The Automatic Trousers Hanger is unequaled. Sample 
3ocents, or 4 for $1.00; 6 and 1 Loop, $1.50, by mail, postage pre- 
paid by us. 

Goodform Closet Sets are sold in the better class of Dry Goods stores and 
by leading Clothiers and Furnishers. If your dealer does not keep them and 
will not order one for you, write us for address of dealer who can accommo- 
date you. 

Send no money to us if you are in reach of these 
selling agents: 


repaid, by express; 


Boston—R. H. White & Co. Cleveland—Levy & Stearn. 
Hartford—Brown, Thomson & Co. Mansfield, O.—Henry Fromme & Co. 
Providence—Calendar, McAuslan & Springfield, O.—Pursell & Hatfield. 
Troupe Co. Detroit—Hunter & Hunter. 
Brooklyn—Frederick Loeser & Co. Indianapolis—Paul H. Krauss. 
New York City—Hamiltons, 23d and San Francisco—Palace Hardware Co. 
6th Avenue. Denver—Daniels & Fisher. 
Albany, N. Y.—W. M. Whitney & Co. Butte, Mont.—Hennessy Merc. Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Wm. Hengerer Co. Lawrence, Kan.—W. Bromelsick. 
Watertown, N. Y.—Jas. R. Miller. Chicago—Marshall Field & Co. 
Jersey City—Wood & Menagh. Chicago—Schlesinger & Mayer. 
Washington, D. C.—E. H. Morsell. | Chicago—Mandel Bros, 
Pittsburg—James Phelan. Omaha—Hayden Bros. 
Allentown, Pa.—Hess Bros. Racine, Wis.—Williams & Breese. 
Newark, N. J.—L.S. Plaut & Co. Milwaukee, Wis.—Gimbel Bros. 
Cincinnati—Pickering Hardware Co. St. Louis—Simmons Hdw. Co. 
Columbus, O.—Cooney & Co. St. Louis—Ladies’ Outfitting Co. 
Sandusky, O.—Harris & Schumacher. San Luis Potosi, Mexiee—J. H. 
Cleveland—The May Co. Farwell. 


CHICAGO FORM CO., 86, 125 La Salle Street. 
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tem o7 instruction 
by mail in technical 





¢] Oo prep 

for a new position 

ou need not lose an 

our from your work or 
a dollar of your salary. We 
supply all texts. Fees pay- 
able in installments. We open 
&® sure and rapid way for you 
to advance 


To a Higher 


Position 


More than students 

and ett Se 
Steam, Electri- 
ivil En 


‘Write ‘and mention 
the subject that in- 
terests you. 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 869, Scranton, Pa. 


























ONE NIGHT 
TO DENVER 











CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


HE COLORADO SPECIAL, leaves 
Chicago at 10 every morning, via Chi- 
cago-Union Pacific & North-Western Line, 
arriving Denver 1.20 next afternoon and 
Colorado Springs and Manitou same even- 
ing. No change of cars; all meals in din- 
ing cars. Another fast train at 10.30 p. m. 
daily. New book, Colorado— Illustrated, 
matled on receipt of four cents postage. 
Call on any agent or at 


461 Broadway, - New York 4365 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia 607 Smithf’id 8t., Pittsburg 
3868 Washington 8t., Boston 234 Superior St., Cleveland 


301 Main 8t., - Buffalo 17 Campus-Martius, Detroit 
Chicago 2KingSt.,East, Toronto, Ont. 


212 Clark 8t., « 
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‘It is My Pleasure to Mail Free 


to all applicants my 32-page book Dainty Desserts for Dainty People, containing 70 delicious recipes. It will also 





tell you why Knox’s Gevarinz is better and purer than any other—not ‘‘admost any other’’—not one equals it. It is 
the ony strictly calves’-stock jelly made in the country. Tt is granulated—measure with a spoon like sugar. Sets in 


one hour—most others take 12 to 24. 
For 5 cents in stamps (to cover postage and packing), the book and fud/-pint sample. For 15 cents and the name of 
your grocer, the book and a /ud/ 2-guart package (two for 25 cents). Pink gelatine for fancy desserts in every package. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 7 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 




















‘* More than one string to her bow.” 


DURKEE’S SALAD DRESSING is guaranteed not to separate, and to keep for years. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET on ‘‘SALADS: Howto Makeand Dress Them,” giving many valu- 


FRE E e able and novel recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. Sample bottle roc. 
E. R. DURKEE & CO., 121 Charlton Street, New York. 
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- Ralston 


Health Shoes 35 
we way? |if]| READ! 


Ralston Health Shoes are made not only to fit the feet but also to fit the season. Our summer 
shoes, while still retaining all those qualities which have made them such an unqualified success as a 
‘thealth shoe’ are so constructed as to give the feet that cool, light feeling so grateful on warm days. 

The shapes (there are 20 styles, 8 lasts to select from) are anatomical, but still are so handsome 
that young men or old men can but be proud of the appearance of their feet while wearing them. 

You can get the *‘Ralston Health Shoe’’— name woven into all the pull straps— in all the popular 
leathers and colors. We also have a full line of Oxfords in all sizes and kinds of leathers, and you 
can be fitted by mail. Our new catalogue shows and tells you all about these shoes. 

It’s free, with address of our local agent. Tells also how to buy shoes, and the care of the feet. 


Price $4.00 BOSTON, MASS. Sent ouywasrs in U. S. 


@2x 


ame KREMENTZ 


ONE PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name ** Krementz’’ stamped on the back, showing quality, 
whether solid or plate as our plate outwears some solid buttons, 
Beware of imitations, You get a new one without charge in case 
a genuine Krementz button is damaged from any cause. Special 
styles for Ladies’ Shirt Waists and 
Children’s Dresses. Sold by all 
jewelers, - The Story of a Collar 
tton free on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
62 CHESTNUT ST., NEWARK, Ne Je 
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Suspender each pair of 
Trousers with the Gen- 
uine Guyots. They com- 
bine Health, Comfort, and 
Durability. 

For sale everywhere, 
If your dealer does not 
have the genuine we will 


Ifyou have been paying 

25 cents a piece for your 
collars, you are the man we 

areafter. Wecangive youas good 
value—two collars for the samemoney. This applies as well to cuffs, The 
Double Triangle Brand Collars are two for 25 
cents. Cuffs, two Cuffs for 25 cents. 

And are the most perfect collars and cuffs to behad. Made in a factory of un- 
equaled equipment, with the guidance of years of experience, by the. best collar 
and cuff workmen that money cancommand. Only the best linen used. They 
fit, wear and look the best. Come in all stylesand sizes. Your dealer should 
ave them. If not, write us, and we will tell you where you can get them. 


VAN ZANDT, JACOBS#C0. "3 
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send sample pair postpaid 
(together with a hand« 
some necktice=holder), 
on receipt of price, 50 cts, 
Catalogue of styles mailed 
on application. 


Ostheimer Brothers, 








621 Broadway, New York City. 


























Neck Comfort} | 


The Hanford and Hylo Collars above 


shown, are designed to meet the demand Ff 


fora shape that is comfortable for warm 
weather, yet dressy. The Welt Edgeisan 
attractive new feature. We make Collars 
and Cuffs exclusively. Giving our entire 
attention to this one line enables us to give 
you the best goods it is possible to make 
24 at a moderate price—lic each, two for 2c. 
Ask your dealer for HELMET .BRAND 
Collars. If he does not carry them send 
to us, stating size desired. 


“Correct Dress for All Occasions’® 
described in catalogue—sent free. 


"| Coruiss, Coon & Co. 
Dept. P, Troy, N. Y. 


AMEER oY LUZON ~ 9 2 5-8 IN 


LISCO. ~23-4IN SAMAR 2 3:81N 
CASMA 2 1-4 in: RoR ee te = Hew te OF 


CORLISS,COON&CO. 








‘Held Up by the 


President: 


To have your trousers held up by 
the President Suspender is to 
have a service done without 
realizing it. There’s more 
comfort, ease and convenience 
in its use than in any other 
suspender in the world, and 
yet you don’t feel it. You 
can’t feel it. It is so clev- 
erly constructed that it 
adjusts itself to every 
bend of the body. You 
can work in it, walk in 
it, ride in it or row in 
it—it meets every need. 
Metal parts on the 
genuine will not rust. 
Refuse imitations. 
To stimulate your 
interest in the 
President Suspen- * 
der, we make the 
following offer: 


for your 


Estimate ’ 


The guarantee 


Improved Sus- 
pender entitles 
you to take part 
in our Presiden- 
tial vote Contest. 
$1500 in gold will 
} be given as prizes 
for the nearest 
% estimates of the 
k popular vote in 


at information with 
each suspender. 


# Price 50 cts. Sold every- 
‘ teem or sent by mail 
me postpai 


The C. A. Edgarton 
Mtg 


SS 


\ ‘NS \ SAH WAAAY, 
ws 
an : whan 
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40 781 Sold Last a ps Buys: 
1002 syle SQUARE QUAKE ano varor ” BINET 


; Nature’s Health Preserver. Absolute Home Ne- HC. and delight you. 
LaW¥CL CABINEE cessity. Prolongs Life. Saves Medicine and Dr. propoeee pba ood health, “eS Giger and 
~— Every Man, Woman and Child should use | beauty. Makes your nerves strong, slee a o- ap- 

Within? . it mockiy. 4 petite ; good. DISPELS ame, Se fevers, skin d 
= r Cabinet will please ora tions. bony ti dise: Stnall-Pox, Hyd. 


iis WE SEND IT ON 30 DAYS TRIAL | ssszs Gree, cute eerie, fey 
‘ Molitia Guinsy, Beocchitie Indigestion, Catarrh, 
3 be returned at our expense and your money ache, Female complaints, Eczema, 
rt oad me if not just as represented. — all Figndse Skin, Nerve, Kidney trouble. 
Enjoy Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hot Air, Perfumed or Medicated Steam Baths at Home &e Each. ° 
Water baths cleanse the surface only. o Cabinet Bath cleanses inwardly and outwardly, purifies the blood, 
invigorates and tones up entire system by ris: the 5,000,000 pores of the skin, thus enabling nature in her 
own way to expel by profuse perspiration impure salts, acids and poisonous matter, which, if retained, 
poison the system, causing disease, debility and Gnoniahness. 
OVER 1,000,000 USERS and 27,000 PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT. 


initia rll guaranteed in worst com Senetts oeryaiinene: A HOT SPRINGS AT HOME 


DESORIPTION-Iv's ae a cheap, flimsy affair, but a genuine article, handsomely made, ae 
Has real swingin vy steel frame, top curtains, rubber lined, latest improvements. a lbs. 
Easily carried. age hee in +i inch space. snyone can operate it. Especially or family use, no attendant. 
no danger. Guaranteed to be the best of all Cabinets on the market or your money refunded. 

The Price is Wonderfully Low—Sent to ony address by express on receipt of $5.00, complete with heater, directions and formulas. 
Head and Face Steamer, $1.00 extra. ORDER bag Taio ou_won’t be disappointed. We're responsible, capital ital $100,000.00. Refund your 
money after 80 days’ use if not as represented. mit by P. O. or Eupren | Money bee Draft, Certified Kae or Registered Letter, 

2 Write us for Our Descriptive SREE we’ re the largest manufrs of | AGENTS ‘WAN N AND WOMEN. 
“Book on Baths,” Testimonials, etc., Bath Cabinets in the world. $30.00 to $50.00 WEEKLY. WRITE US. . 

Address The Sole Manufacturers, THE WORLD M’F’G CO., 1988 World Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Wanted—a — of bad health that yg vo ‘N'S 
will not benefit. One gives relief o matter , 
what’s the matter, one will do you good. A SEELEY Ss 
cure may result if directions are followed. Harp RuBBER TRUSSES 
They banish pain, induce sleep, prolong life. ~ CURE RUPTURE. 
Sold at all drug-stores, ten for five cents. Be , Send for illustrated booklet. 
sure to get the genuine. Don’t be fooled by INNA CHESTERMAN & STREETER, 
substitutes. ‘Ten samples and a thousand tes- 2 25 8. 11th St., Phila 
timonials will be mailed to any address for five cents, forwarded 1859. TASS) TTR RNIto 
to the Ripans Chemical Co., 10 Spruce St., New York, 








LINANE CLEANS STRAW HATS! 


Don’t throw away a good hat because it is no longer bright. Straw hats 
look old and dingy when they are only stained by soot, dust, and damp- 
ness. Use Linane and your hat will look as it did when new. 


Linane Will Keep Straw Bright. 


Price, only 25 cents a box, containing eight powders—one powder 
will clean a hat. Linane is the only genuine and reliable straw-hat 
cleaner. Beware of imitations. If your dealer does not sell Linane, 
accept no subsitute. 


We send a box by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


Higgins Drug Co. 44 Citizens’ Bank Bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 
ONO HONONOHORONOHONOHONORONOROROROROROHOReHONCHONOHOReHOHeHeROHOE 














~) DEFECTIVE VISION 


CHRONIC. 





—— yo our 
USTRATED 
TREATISE, : 
Mailed Free. $ 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY; 


a ae | EW YORK. 


a ———$—<xxXXTAR) 
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The only Perfect Remedy. It is antiseptic. y 


arrests decay. 


is healthful to the teeth 


and gums. Highly recommended by 
leading Dentists. All druggists 
15. or by mail upon receipt of price. 


"ah aaa) 


The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 


Tate ston 
** is stam 
“WE on every loop. ” 


The yf! 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


«CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


= Sample pair,Silk 50¢, Cotton 25¢ 
— Mailed on receiptof price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.5.A, 





ty 


—— 
AOWNSRADANN 


Battery Hanging Lamps,$10.00 
Telephone, combiete,” 5.95 


Electric Door Bells, . . 1.00 


Electric Carriage Light, 8.95 
Battery Fan Motor, . . 5.95 
Electric Hand Lanterns, 2.00 
Pocket Flash Lights, . 1.50 
Miniature ElectricLamps, .40 
$8 Medical Batteries, . . 8.95 
Genuine Electric Belts, - 1.00 
$12 Belt withSuspensory, 2.50 
Genuine ElectricInsoles, .25 
Telegraph Outfits,. . . 2.25 
Battery Motors from $1 to 12.00 
Battery Table Lamps, . 8.00 
Necktie Lights, 75cts.to 8. 

$6 Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.75 
Electric Cap Lights, . . 1.75 
Electric Railway, . . . 2.95 
Battery Student Lamp, - 4.00 
rt | Batteries, perdozen, 2.25 
All Electrical Books at low 


We EE EB hin: 
on Everyt 
Electrical. : 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 
CLEVELAND, O. 


Headquarters for Electric Nov- 

elties and Supplies. 

Agents wan Send for New 
Catalogue just out. 


¢ 
g 
& 
4 
: 
i 


BOER AGUS | 


SE SPST ERY 





is truly the warm-weather light. While more brilliant 
than gas or electricity, it gives no more heat, and 
many persons employ it during the summer to the 
exclusion of all other illumination. It never smokes, 
smells, or gets out of order; is lighted and extinguished __ 
as easily as gas, and is wonderfully economical. About™ 
eighteen cents’ worth of oil burns for one month, 
The unique feature, 


*¢ No-Under-Shadow,’’ 

insures all the light falling directly downward and 
outward. Thousands are in use in homes, stores, 
offices, churches, halls, factories, summer residences, 
etc., and give unequaled service. 

Catalogue R, showing all styles from $1.80 up, sent on request. 

THE ANGLE LAMP CoO., 

%6 Park Place, . NEW YORK CITY, 
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THE JUDGMENT of careful dressers respecting Chester Suspenders is practically unanimous. Light, neat, 


. and stylish as inspection will prove, but absolutely unique in this — they stretch only when 
you do, and do not lose their stretch as others do. The “‘ Chester” at 50c.;a cheaper model at 25c. Sample pairs, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. ‘Nickeled drawers supporters free to purchaser for dealer’s name if he is out of them. 


CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., 30 Decatur Ave., Roxbury Crossing, Mass. Branch Factory, Brockville, Ont. 






















WOODBURYS 
 FACIALOOAP 


Hearing Restore | a Lex 
by the use of STRICTLY for ‘“N 


the face and to 
cleanse and 


WILSON’S F purify the skin of 
ar rums the human body. 
Common Sense Will not cause superfluous growths of hair. They prevent the 
The only scientific sound conductors. skin from wrinkling and crinkling. They cure and prevent pim- 
Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They fit ples, blackheads, and all eruptions. Keep the skin young and 
in the ear. Doctors recommend them. fresh. If they do not accomplish all you desire, write the Doctor. 
Thousands testify to their efficiency. Book and full information, free. 
Information and Booklet Free. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., JOHN H. WOODBURY D. I. 


383 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Kye 26 West 23d St., New York. 128 Tremont St., Boston. 
1306 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, _308 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis. 
163 State St., corner Monroe, CuH1caGo. 























TS 
WN A BUGGY, 


Phaeton, Surrey, Carriage, Trap, etc., and enjoy to 
the fullest the pleasure of ownership. Tis easy when you 
know how and where to buy. It is not as expensive as you 
may have supposed when you buy direct from our factory. 


We have no Agents. 
And are the Largest Manufacturers of 
Vehicles and Harness in the World Sell- 
the Consumer Exclusively. Have 






















No.6%—Leather-top Phaeton. It has “Long Dist- 
ance” axles and Saal soak ae Price, complete 
with shafts, $95. Retails for to $75 more. 





2@ getacopy ofour freeillustrated catalog. 





le Breast S' 
s uine rabbe, 
Same 
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To people who have all their lives con- 
sidered new shoes synonymous with “pinch” and 
.“‘ squeeze,” “CLOSE-FITTING COMFORTABLE” 
‘shoes seems irrational PINGREE SHOES, 
rightly fitted, most convincingly prove the contrary. 
Ask your dealer for them! ! 














There are such for Women, Men, and Children,— 

For all uses,—from street to social functions. 

The price varies,—according to fineness. 

The Men's and the Women’s are from $3 to $5. 

The Children’s from $1.50 to $2.50. 

Genuine ones are always stamped ‘* Pingree & Smith.” 
Pingree shoes are handsome AND easy. 
They come in all leathers fit for shoes — 
In the most up-to-date styles. 

The best shoes on earth for the prices are 

























“GLORIA” “COMPOSITE” “GOVERNOR” 
$3.50, for Women. $3 for Women, $4 for Men. 


Genuine ones are always stamped with these trade=-names. 






“PINGREE SHOE TALK” is just off the press, is a most interesting booklet 
and will be sent free, together with a clever souvenir. 


PINGREE & SMITH, 


Established 1866. DETROIT. 
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MADE FROM 
FINE 601!b 
WHITEor 
(lke) ta) 
PAPER. 





a ” ¢ Opened 
ADDRESS _ Gones Without Detection. — 


in 5 
Safety Envelope Co. 145 147-149 Centre St.NewYork 





My books of plans, giving views, 
sizes, costs, ete., are: TRUNKS 
68 Studies of Sum. Cottages, $ .50 

41 Brick & Comb’n Houses, . TALLMAN DRES 


o. pcan oo: gh on new r princl ples “ 
Drawers instead of trays. YY -- 
for ev: . ing and everythi: ae ite 


box 
Sent CO. O. D., with 1 rivil of ex 
amination. Send 20. tamp ‘or illus 


catalogu 
F. as ‘STALLMAN, 
55 W. Spring St.. Columbus, Q 





10 Sodel Gehacihenten, o on 
27 Modern Churches,. . . 2.00 


: CHAM Keith’s Home-Builder, 
ISxlt@ 4 


aS 121869) mogestac, io plans each DITMAN’S SEA-SALT 





























month news-stands, Salt of Pure Sea W: 
MALL 
ate geek pe a. TONIC, STRENGTHENING, INVIGORATING 
11317 "Cram lished th ee a 
Gas chars = we lle. 4 Moe on Address Ditman, 2 Barclay Street, New York 
jOOR’ —— 
I can please you also. 





W. J. KEITH, Architect, 286 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wheel and 

Reclining 

Every known position for comfort. 
gee moderate. Catalog free. 


VENS OHAIR OO. 
11 in Street, - Pittsburg, Pa 


$5.00%4:FOR ALL WILLING TO WORK 


GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL AND METAL PLATING. NEW, QUICK PROCESS. 
You can positively make $5 to $15 a day, at home or traveling, taking orders, using and selling Prof. 
Gray’s new line of Dynamos, complete Plating Outfits, and Supplies. No toys. Unequaled for plating 
watches iors: tat tahieware, bieyele all metal oe. Heavy plate. Warranted. No experience neces- 
sary. LE ART YOU I USINES: We do —— ourselves. Have years of oe age We 
manufacture the po bo practical ane including all tools, lathes, and materials. All sizes complete, for jew- 
= @lers, agents, shops, manuf’rs and factories. Ready for work when received. Guaranteed. ew modern 

methods. WE TEACH ane the art, furnish recipes. formulas, and trade secrets FREE. 

THE ROYAL, PRO AY’S NEW DIPPING PROCESS. Quick. Easy. Latest method. Goods dipped in melted 
metal, taken out instantly with finest, most brilliant plate ready to deliver. Thick plate every time. Guaran- 
teed 5 to1O years. A boy plates from 200 to 300 pieces tableware daily. No electricity, dynamo, 
or polishin necessary with this process. 

‘AND D FOR PLATING Is ENORMOUS. Every family, hotel, and restaurant have goods plated , 
eiealal of buying new. It’s cheaper and better. Every dealer, shop, and factory want an outfit, or plating done. 
You will not need to canvass. Our customers have all the work they can do. People bring it. You can hire 
boys cheap to do your plating, the same as we, and solicitors to gather work for a small per cent. Replating i 
honest and legitimate. Customers delighted. WE ARE AN OLD ESTAB LISHED IRM. Been in busi- 
ness for years, Know what is required. Our customers have the benefit of our experience. 

WE ARE RESPONSIBLE ana < Guarantee Everything. Reader, here is a chance of a life-time neal 
in business for yourself. WE START YOU. Nowisthe time tomake money. WRIT appa 
OUR NEW PLAN, Samples, i ntnad ty ete., F mY Ee E | Address GR a PLATING WORK 
Don’t wait, send your name and address anyway. 549 Miami Building, CINCINNATI, Si10. 

Some people say it won’t pay us to advertise ‘* The Prophylactic Tooth Brush.’’ It will pay us handsomely, if only 
the people who value clean teeth and better health for themselves and their children will use it. 

Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
Bate yoy soa Boa, bagel between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. This means 
much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like our brush. Adults’ gsc. Youths’ asc. Children’s esc. 
By mail or at dealers’. Send for our free booklet ‘‘ Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE M’F’G CO. 184 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 








INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, TC. 

Reduced Prices. bon’t buy A 

send for new80-pp. Cat.B. MAILED FREE. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 

193 EB. Fourth St. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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“Arnold” Knit Gauze Umbrella 
Drawers for Summer wear, 


with ruffle of lawn, lace or embroidery. They are so 
light, porous and elastic, that they do not hold pores 
ation, cling to the body or bind as with all muslin, lawn 
or woven fabrics. Stout people are enthusiastic in 
their praise. 

Sixty cents and upwards, according to elaborate- 
ness of ruffle. Money cheerfully refunded if they do 
not prove all we claim. 

We also make the most sanitary, sensible and 
latest reform Infants’ and Children’s Knit Outfits, 
models of comfort, Ladies’ Lounging or Tourists’ 
Robes at $3.00 and upwards, and a pretty Dressing 
Sack of Kohtan Cloth at $1.00. 


48-page Catalog free. 
NOVELTY KNITTING COMPANY 
310 Broadway, Albany, New York 














These are ‘‘Arnold’’ Goods. 














Are obtained in a wonderful degree by wearing 





















s Y 
G)G SGVE 


STiIPTS 
COERARS 
CUFFS 


You will not get “hot under the collar” if 
wear Lion Brand goods this Summer. 
oan pores unity of pattern makes them 
set Y increases their stylish a 
satan rw binding which font commen 
mops up t irati 
nar tore, saga 


Shirts cost $4.0 00 $1.50, and $2.00, accord- 
ing to the kind you want. 
Ask your furnisher, 
UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO., Makers, 
TROY.N.Y. . 
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United States Mortgage and Trust Gompany, 


89 Cepar St., NEw YORK City 


Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $2,250,000 


Money deposited with the Company receives interest 
monthly and is subject to check. 


Travellers abroad need the facilities of Letters of 
Credit. None are more convenient than those issued 
by this Company. 


Correspondence receives careful attention. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


CHARLES D. DICKEY, Brown Bros. & Co., New York. LUTHER KOUNTZE, Kountze Bros., Bankers, New York. 

CHARLES R. HENDERSON, Banker, New York. RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pres., The Mutual Life Ins. Co., N.Y. 

GUSTAV E. KISSEL, Banker, New York. JAMES TIMPSON, 2d Asst. Treas. , The Mutual Life Ins. Co., N.Y. 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, President of the Company. 





Oldest 


| oom THE TR AVELERS, ‘Larges, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. and Best. 


Life. Endowment, and 
Accident Insurance, 


OF ALL FORMS. 


HEALTH POLICIES... 
INDEMNITY FOR DISABILITY CAUSED BY SICKNESS. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE . 
Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors and Owners of Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, 
can all be protected by policies in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Paid-up Cash Capital, $1,000,000.00 ; Liabilities, . . . $28,730,827.61 
ASSETS,. . . . 27,760,511.56 | EXCESS, 3% basis, 4,020,683.95 
Returned to Policy Holders, . . . $89,734,920.89 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 


S.C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
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A Guaranteed Income 


of five per cent. payable in 
Gold, for twenty years is ! 
one feature of the new 


5% Gold Bond Policy | 


~~ 











the Prudential 
- : 


Whole Life, Limited Payment Life or Endowment Plans 
Essentially a “Business Man’s Policy” 


Amounts $5,000 to $100,000 













Write for full particulars explaining 


its new and attractive features. if Z % — 
THE PRUDENTIAL PRUDENTIAL © SS 
INSURANCE COMPANY js MOS THE i) ay 
OF AMERICA STRENGTH Of | 10 Mine 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 





Home Office: Newark, N.J. 
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NE kind ot a carriage drawn by horses may differ from another in appearance ; 
but in every-day practice the worst put upon the market is good enough to get 
over the roads. Not so with an automobile. Containing many hundreds of 

parts, its efficiency depends absolutely, first, upon the design, and then upon the excel- 
lence of material and high grade of workmanship in construction. There are a thousand 
ways of putting together poor material into a form resembling a horseless carriage, but 
having none of the requisites of an automobile. It is because of these facts, so well 
known to mechanical engineers that The ‘‘ Mobile” Company of America has thrown 
open its entire factory to the fullest inspection of intending buyers. You are permitted 
to stand over every operation, examine every kind of material that enters into its parts, 
to study the hundred and one operations that enter into its construction. Boiler- 
making, tank-making, enameling, brazing—upon which so much depends—nickel-plating, 
the grinding of ball-bearings, the upholstering, the hair, the painting, the varnishing, the 
assembling—your most critical inspection is invited, and a reward will be paid any one 
who after such inspection can suggest the use of better materials or more careful work- 
manship. 

The names of some of the most noted mechanical engineers in the country can be 
shown upon our order-book. Mr. Otis, of the Otis Elevator Company, to whose work 
the lives of so many millions are daily intrusted, said: ‘‘In my efforts to look up an 
automobile, I have visited many of the leading auto manufacturers.” 

‘* How does our machine and workmanship compare?” 
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‘‘T can only reply that after long investiga- 
tion I have placed my order with your company. 
What more do you wish me to say?” 

Recall that at the high speed you may be oc- 
casionally tempted to use, there will be times 
when your life will hang upon perfect construc- 
tion and strength of materials. It is worth while, 








—-_wwwvue’ 


then, making a thorough investigation before buy- 
ing an automobile. 

Kingsland Point is worth a visi:. It is said 
to be the most beautiful bit of land along the 
Hudson. It is less than an hour’s ride from New York, with fifty-two trains daily to 
Tarrytown and fourteen trains stopping at Philipse Manor, the private station on The 
‘*Mobile” Company’s grounds. Attentive demonstrators are ready to take you in 
an automobile and show you the country and the grades the ‘‘ Mobile” can climb. 
The old Kingsland mansion, also on the company’s property, has been turned into 
a casino, where you can lunch, or have pleasant rooms for a few days if you choose to 
remain to make yourself thorough in the handling of a ‘‘ Mobile.” 

Bear in mind that the claim is made that the ‘‘ Mobile” is the most perfect 
horseless carriage now on the market of any kind or make; and this applies to steam 
carriages for which eighteen hundred dollars is being charged, while the price of the 
‘* Mobile” is but six hundred and fifty dollars. 





THE ‘* MOBILE” COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


Joun BrisBEN WALKER, PRESIDENT. Witiiam A, BELL, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Sales offices, Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue, and Times Building, New York. 








wats P'S TR er Be pmnet re ora =| 





FACTORY OF THE ‘*MOBILE’? COMPANY OF AMERICA AT KINGSLAND POINT, TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 
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Se BOSTON | 


e 
NEW YORK 


ay 


INDIANAPOLIS . 
2 


« WASHINGTON 





ee 
* §T. LOUIS 





Famous ;,,,; Smooth Mountains 
Limited Tygins Level Roadways Lakes seashore 


If you would reach any of the above points as comfortably and quickly as possible, travel over the 
“Big Four’’ Route via New York Central, Boston & Albany and Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the greatest Trunk Line System. 


Warren J. Lynch, G. P. and T. A. M. E. Ingalls, President. W. P. Deppe, A. G. P. and T. A.. Cincinnati. 


BICYCLES BELOW COST 


GRADE 
5, 00 MACHINES Onn bet 
‘ equipment must be closed out. 
y 1900 Models, best makes, $11 to $20 
99 & 98 Models, high grade $8 to $13 
500 Second hand Wheels 
e: mode! 

4 8 to 10. Great Fac Cleari: 
P 0 A half factory cost. We ship 
anywhere on trial without a cent in 





The Pacific Coast Press Clipping Bureau | 


Reads newspapers published in the Far West for 






Professional, Society and literary people on reason- 


able terms. For particulars address as above, 
Box 2329, San Francisco, Cal. 


for acceptable ideas. 
By WE PATENT RECOR 
THE PATENT RECORD, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Subscription price of eet oes RECORD $1.00 
per annum. ples free. 





Bay earned a wheel last year. Our 1900 

proposition is even more liberal. 
Write at once for our Bargain 

List and Special Offer. Address Dept.135A, 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Chicago 


BUILT for SERVICE 














(F Money Aad saver. Print Wi Direct to the consumer At 
your own cards, ’ » Le west Who lesale Prices 
ECF circular, book, news- ee @ most reliable line 0 


ae 
SS 


ee Type setting easy, printed rules ASKS 
jj} sent. Formanorboy. Send forcata- ee x4 
log, presses, type, paper,.to factory. 


The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 








Blindness 


Prevented and Gured 
By the Great ‘‘Actina,” an Elec- 
trical Pocket Battery which removes 
Cataracts. 








ee Great English Remedy 


gi etc. ‘ures 
given No od te, meets eae gic feats success BLAIR’S PILLS 
A 


Tite 3 our 80-page i ppt BF oO Dissase 
Ew yw 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & 4 
meek 13. $e! 9 Wy aleat Sue Kansas City, Mo 
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EAGLE 


MARASCHINO 


Careful selection of fruit and 
artistic packing have rendered 
them superior to all. Their pure 
fruit taste appeals to every one. 


THEY OWN THE MARKET 


Delicious in Ices, Sherbets, and 
essential in Cocktails. Invari- 
ably fresh. Patent glass closure. 
No metal to taint the contents. 












Write for Catalogue and Price List. 


EAGLE LIQUEUR DISTILLERIES 


RHEINSTROM BROS., Martin St., CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 
OPENS “THE PORES 


This is the secret of the wonderful curative goes of the Buck= 
eye Folding Bath Cabinet. Ali the beneficial effects of 
Turkish, Vapor and Medicated Baths may be had at home ata 
trifling cost. Properly taken, every pore is opened and the medi- 
cated vapors are naturally absorbed, strengthening the entire body. 
The Buckeye Bath Cabinet is manufactured at our own factory 
under personal supervision. The Cabinet is supplied with a 
door and an opening for the arm, convenient for bathers in 
removing perspiration from the face or otherwise adding to their 
comfort. It is absolutely germ proof and needs no care and is light 
and simple in construction. We sell on approval to be returned at 
our expense if not satisfactory. Price $5.00, including Alcohol 
~~ rp geet and Recipes for all kinds of medicated baths, 
should have our Complexion Steamer, used in con- 
junction with the pares: . br only. sure method of drawing 
away a ye coring e skin clear and soft as velvet. Price 
READY FUR Vee. $1.00 extra. GENTS and SALESMEN.—We want agents 
and salesmen te represent us in every section x. we pi money making terms to active men 


and women. ei tive Booklet and testimonials to all who write. Address 
LLENKOPP & IicCREERY, 911 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio. 


“KNITTED pw mamma NITTED 


Best thing ever used. | Keep beds clean and 
Easily Washed. sweet. 
Durable. Economical. | Save labor and money. 
Saves Linen and pre-| Kasily Washed. 

vents noise. Durable and healthful. 
Sold by Dealers. Sold by Dealers. 
Sample for 2c. stamp. Sample for 2c. stamp. 

























q 
. 






















Booklet describing our Table Padding, Mattress 
im Pads, and Mattresses, free. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
7 Chapman St., - Canton Junction, Mass. ff M AT T R E ho Ss 
PADDING ger PADS 
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A special means 
for each 

special end. 

We have no 
“Special Lists” for 
any and all 
advertisers, but 
make a special 
list for each 
special advertiser 
to suit his 
special needs. 





“Saves from evil « secures good.” 


Herbert Spencer 


Our province is 

to select only those 
mediums likely to 
bring the greatest 
possible returns 

to the advertiser 
and to keep him 
out of those 
mediums that 
would not pay 
him. And thereby 
this Agency 


* Saves from evil * * 
secures g 





Lyman D. Morse Advertising Agency 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. LONDON, ENG. 


38 Park Row, New York City 
Tel. No. 2243, Cortlandt 





Established half a century 


A longer uninterrupted prestige 
than that of any other 
Advertising Agency. 





We visit advertisers 
and prepare copy 
and methods after 
careful study. 
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CAROLINA 


PLUG CUT 


is a mild, cool, mellow and satisfying tobacco of the 
highest quality and is the most popular and largest 
selling brand of ‘‘plug cut’’ smoking tobacco in the 
world! The reason for this is that the leaf that 


“Seal” is made of is cured in its own native climate—ain the sunshine and balmy 
atmosphere of the southern states, where pipe tobacco originated. A full size trial 
pouch will be sent by return mail on receipt of to cents in postage stamps by 


The American Tobacco Co., 11 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 























i INGERSOLL 


The Tick of the Ingersoll Dollar Watch 
is Heard "Round the World. 


fAR WATCH. It is the most 
phenomenal record ever known, standing as it does with- 
out a parallel. 5,000 watches a day—consider what 
it means—an army buying this watch daily. It is a lesson 
in punctuality, economy, and liberality, in which all who 
buy the watch may share. 
Sold_ by 10,000 dealers throughout the country, or sent 
postpaid in United States and Canada by the makers. 
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Dosados. 


ACBAVER-LNG-G (nas. 

















Our line comprises 18 Models, from a two-pas- 
senger Runabout to a nine-passenger Break, all 
guaranteed mechanically and electrically. ‘We 
remove all doubt as to efficient durabi ity by 
supplying a contract to maintain battery for 
five years. 

Catalogue for two 2-cent stamps. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 


Waverley Factory. Indianapolis, Ind., U.S.A. 
New York City Salesroom : 943 Eighth Ave. 


For all 
kinds of 
weather. 


A rainy 
day 
success. 


Monarch 
Bevel-Gear 























Chainless, $60. 


Monarch Chain Wheels, $30, $40, $50. 


The owner of a Monarch Bevel-Gear Chain- 
less Bicycle has no fear of rainor mud. No 
clogging is possible, as the mud cannot get 
into the gear. The Monarch Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Wheel runs just as easily at the end 
of one hundred miles as at the beginning. 
Send for Catalogue. 
MONARCH HEADQUARTERS, 
Lake, Halsted, and Fulton Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
20 Warren Street, New York. 
























You see that fork? It is 
made of the finest-tem- 
pered steel, and _ tested 
until we know that it 
won't break. No danger 
that it will snap under you 
at a critical moment. The 
Sterling isn’t built that 
way. 
Bevel-Gear Chainless, 

Models E & G, $75; Models A & C, $60 

Chain Models, 
Roadsters, $40; Light Roadsters, $50; 
‘Tandems, $75, 


SEND FOR STERLING CATALOGUE. 











~ gags THE STERLING BICYCLE “teste 
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Fes 
Hill Climbing 


The Crescent Bevel-Gear 

is the perfect hill-climber— 

if .Z no lost motion, every ounce 

—" counts—no lost power, but 

y steady, regular speed up any hill. 

The Crescent Bevel-Gear Chainless Bicycles have 

overcome all the objections to Chainless models—they last 

longer—they are the most economical bicycles to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue. 





PRICES 
Bevel-Gear Chainless Models 41, 42, $60 
Models 17, 16,.. . . «' « « » 
Chain Models, $25, $26, $30, $35 
THE CRESCENT BICYCLE 
ee Wells Street, Chicago, IIl. 36 Warren Street, New York. 


‘ seed 7 oe sage : . sa Ae MRAM RTS ST ta ~ SOCEN RRS ot ae ee 


aon 1 
ST le ASO ae es 3h 
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Look 


for the 
Name 
**Dueber’’ 
in the Case. 








‘Accuraleto-the-Second” 


DUEBER- 
WATCHES 


Engraved on the Movement. 


‘“‘The 400’’ The Ladies’ Watch. 


HAMPDEN 


for These “Trade Marks” 


“John Hancock’’ 21 Jewels. 
The Gentleman’s Watch. 


‘ ee Railway’’ 21, 23 Jewels. 
For Railway Men, "Ete. 


All Dueber-Hampden Watches are lever-set. 
set yo — are pendant-set and liable to 
in your poc 


for Guide to Watch Buyers.’’ 


eee eee Watch Works, 
Canton, Ohio. 



























































SUMMER USES FOR THE 


REGIN MUSIC 


BOX 





North Dakota 


FIRST MORTCACE, 
REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 











IN THE When you go to the country buy a 
COUNTRY Regina Music Box for the summer 

cottage. It renders the most brill- 
HOME. iant music with a richness of tone 


that is a revelation to lovers of fine music. 

tainer 
ON BOARD There js no greater entertainer 
THE YACHT. Regina Music Pg It never 
needs tuning and is always ready to play. 


AT THE 
SUMMER HOTEL. tractive for the 
and becomes one’of the features of the house. 
nishes the most beauti- 
ful music at all times. 
mar. seem 
Music 
PUBLIC fox with 
PLACES. autom’tic 
coin drop is a wonder- 
fulmoneymakerinany && 
Fein a place, J enby for J, 
in a ver ort time, 
all the while promoting 
trade and making the 
place more attractive. 
THE REGINA CORONA 


is the greatest achievement 
of the age, automatically 
changing its 


A Regina Music Box at a summer 
resort makes it more at- 


— 


tune sheets. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
REGINA MUSIC BOX CO. 
FACTORY: RAHWAY, N.J. 
ALESROOMS : Broadwa pana 
St. and 5th Ave., N. 








At once the safest and most reliable of 
any class of securities. ‘Twenty years’ ex- 
perience in placing this class of securities. 

Unquestionable references furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


W. L. WILLIAMSON, Lisbon, North Dakota. 
| THR ABO OF WALL STREET. | 


Edited by S. A. NELSon. 


This is a timely illustrated book, descriptive of Wall 
Street,—the second money-market of the world,—its men, 
and their methods. Thirty-five chapters in addition to a 
valuable dictionary of Wall Street words, names, and 
phrases. Completely and accurately descriptive of specula- 
tion in stocks, bonds, grain, cotton, and coffee; the Clearing- 
Houses, Foreign Exchange, Mining and Curb Markets, 
Government Bonds and Finances, Sub-Treasury, Assay 
Office, Custom-House, and all other Wall Street interests. 
No other book gives such a clear-cut and comprehensive 
description of Wall Street. Postpaid for $1. 


Address S. A. NELSON, 
16 Park Place, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE VOCALION CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGAN 
IS DISTINCTIVE IN THE EXQUISITE QUALITY OF ITS TONE 








HE VOCALION System of ]] »- 
Organ-building means the use of 
pipe-organ principles, with the 
resulting pipe-organ tone-qualities, in 
organs suitable for the smaller and 
medium-sized churches. 
From a musical standpoint they are 
beyond competition in this special field. 


Prices from $275 upward to $3,000. 
Send for Catalogue C giving detailed description. 




















VOCALION ORGAN COMPANY 


18 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK STYLE 20. PRICE, $2,000. 
Other styles, $275 upward to $3,000, 











THE VOCALION ORGAN CO. Huntington, L. I., March 11, 1900. 
Dear Sirs :—It gives me great pl to rec d the Vocalion, Style 20, which we have had in our church since July, 1898. The tone is 
pure, pleasing, of pipe-quality, and the mechanical action very satisfactory. It has given eminent satisfaction to the congregation, choir, and 
organist, and we hereby recommend it to churches looking for an instrument moderate in price. 
Yours truly, o F. D. WALTER, Pastor Methodist-Episcopal Church. 











FLEMING & CARNRICK PRESS, NEW YORK 

















The’ ANGELUS” Piano Player 
It Plays any Piano. Any One Can Play It. 


Invaluable for the Country Home, Yacht, or Wherever there is a Piano. 


The “Angelus” is the original cabinet 
piano player, and is the result of contin- 
uous experimenting of three generations 
of celebrated instrument makers. 

An original is always valued more than 
a copy, but in this case the original does 
what no other piano player can do, for 
with the original Cockaneenl ** Angelus”’ 


you can produce these five effects; there j 
is no other piano player made that will do ; 
this: Kz , Ce 
v . is “® 
G Prats , 


1. A piano playing alone. Ss 
2. An Orchestral Organ playing alone. r 
3. A piano with violin effect. is 
4, A piano with flute effect. 
5. Piano and full Orchestral Organ 
combined all at the same time. 
Instantly applied to any piano, grand, Ba / 
square, or upright, making it a self-play- rs 
ing instrument and requiring absolutely WA 
no knowledge of music on the part of the 
performer. 

Catalogue D Tells All About It. 
WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Meriden, Conn. 
NEW YORK SALESROOMS 8 
164 Fifth Avenue. 
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will never be 
forgotten. 


and read about this peerless gorge. 


CHAS.S.FEE Gen Pas Aaent 








lian 
( ‘ard 2 LE” The Best 25c 
Card Made. 
Ask your dealer for them or send 
25 cents to us for sample pack. 


THE AMERICAN PLAYING CARD CO., - Kalamazoo, Mich. 


gir, Golf Playing (4) 
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Tobacco Crops 


for fifty years controlled by 
Spanish export trade in Porto Rico 
were secured by J. H. Lucke and Com- 
pany for American consumption at one- 
sixth cost of inferior Cuban leaf. It is 
shipped across the Gulf in Cargoes of 
500 bales, unloaded at New Orleans, 
and freighted to the extensive factories 
of Lucke & Co., at Cincinnati. 























Some 2,000 hand-work people are there busy producing 
hand-made ‘‘imported cigars ’’ at less than it cost (owing 
to improved facilities) to make them in Porto Rico for 
Spanish trade, or to make them in Spain from the leaf received raw from 
Porto Rico. 

The Spanish like a cigar of pronounced richness of flavor, and the 
enormous sales of Cuban Vuelta in the States proves that millions of Americans do also. 

When Cuban Vuelta was raised to almost prohibitive prices by American demand, nobody but the wealthi- 
est classes in Spain could smoke it. 

Popular Spanish favor then turned to this particular Porto Rican growth which you get in the Lucke 
Rolled Cigar. It was the popular substitute for Vuelta. It gives a rich, able-bodied, satisfying smoke. 


MAIL ORDERS PREPAID. 


50 Owing to their low price you will not realize or believe the 
delicious tastefulness of these goods until you have tried them. 
for In order to give every one the benefit of this extraordinary cigar 

$I 25 value, a box of fifty will be sent, express prepaid, to any ad- 

dress in the United States, upon receipt of $1.25, which will 
be refunded to any dissatisfied customer. Remember they are a full- 
weight, five-inch, luxurious smoke, good to the very end. Address 


J. H. LUCKE & CO., LUCKE BLOCK, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
































D UNE OP PNEUMATIC TIRES 








For Summer, 
Porous 










for Bicycles 
mM 0) at OF: Tadd Fe]? (3 
for Automobiles 
Send for booklet 
The American Dunlop Tire Co., 
THESE ARE THE ONLY ; va é 7 
TOOLK YOU'LL NEED Belleville, N. J. Chicago, Ml 


Tustrated — Buying aNew 


=— ness 
















23d Street 


puRENS 





Bot Ponton Street 
Bos Send 5 cts. in stamps to pay postage on descriptive caf. 
Philad. i hi be FE secre nee alogue 100 styles of single and double oak-fanned 
maeehins Ct Coes een Leather bagesyery to select from. Sold direct to the 


Chicago: 74 State Street wholesale price. We can save you money, 

















G ARNESS COMPANY Mfrs. 
_— WARNE! St., Owego, N. 
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Nature 
works by the year 


And thereby gives a very valuable 
hint to the Newspaper and Maga- 
zine Advertiser. 


There is always a before and an after to 
nature and to right advertising. If you are 


interested let’s confer. 


{ P. S—Conference is most valuable in the 
stage. Mb 


’ 


~ “ before’ 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 





Newspaper Advertising 
Magazine Advertising 


Philadelphia. 
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Reliable as a Steam 
o 
Engine. 

The Lozier Marine Gas Engine, if prop- 
erly installed, is as reliable as a steam 
engine. It has many improved exclusive 
features. The patent oiler for piston lu- 
brication sprays the piston at every stroke. 
The hot-air jacket surrounding muffler 
furnishes warm, dry air for properly va- 
porizing the gasoline. The water-jacket 
not only surrounds the cylinder, but the 
cylinder-head as well; also the exhaust- 
pipe, thereby assuring no burned fingers, 
as all parts arecool. The patent vaporizer 
or mixer for generating gasoline is an im- 
portant feature. The Lozier Engine is 
handsomely finished and is an ornament 
for any launch, no matter how elaborate. 
The Lozier Launch and Engine was se- 
lected for the official launch by the United 
States Commission of the Paris Exposi- 
tion, and will be the only craft flying the 
Stars and Stripes on the Grand Canal. 
We build all styles of launches. Write 
for our Launch and Engine Catalog. 





Marine Department, 
LOZIER MOTOR COMPANY, 
36 Gardner Block, Toledo, Ohio. 
Wealso build Automobiles and Stationary Engines. Write us, 
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FOOD PRODUCTS 





Infants Food 


f 


Needed? : 


An infant’s food must be used 
because cow’s milk, the only 
thing which can be used as 
the groundwork in the child’s 
artificial food, differs materially 
from its natural food— mother’s sei 


Walter B. Eberle, ilk. There is too much casein ¢paples Gridley Hazen. 


A Millis Food Baly, © *eesy portion in‘cow’smilk, ) wijios Fiod Baby. 
and although this casein is 


easily coagulated, still, when coagulated, it is less easily digested than 
is the casein of mother’s milk. 


There is less sugar in cow’s milk than mother’s milk. If; to reduce the 
amount of casein, the milk is diluted with water, this small proportion of 
sugar becomes still less. Some method of modification, then, is 
necessary to adapt cow’s milk to the infant’s powers of digestion, and to 
_ make the constituents (casein, sugar, etc.) exist in the right proportion. 


The only suitable food for an infant is that food which modifies the milk, 
which provides the proper nutritive elements in the proper proportions, and 
which supplies these nutritive elements in proportions adapted to the 
: Fs needs of children of different strengths, weights, ages and conditions. 


Mellin’s Food supplies the nutritive elements in their proper proportions 
and meets the requirements of an infant’s food. 
Send us a postal for a free sample of Mellin's Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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“BIN OCULAR 
“GLASSES. 





FIELD OF 
OLD STYLE 
- BINOCULAR 





















































Going Abroad? | 


You cannot afford to miss the added 











Gs 




















pleasure and information obtainable ae 
with a Rg 
Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss — 
a 

STEREO S22 | 
GLASS 

The architectural and scenic beau- a 
ties of the Exposition, the Rhine, ae 
the Alps, ships at sea—in fact, a 
every turn of the way—are outside Bs 


the range of unaided vision. The 
STEREO Field Glass is the faye 


Smallest, Lightest, Most ‘ 
Elegantly Finished, and has 
The Power of a Telescope 
with /mmense Field of View 








a ses] BOOKLET FREE, SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
i we at Manufactured by 
ox esa. 
= 1 BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
a5 _ New York Chicago | 
Bea a ah es ba Ae be SAN Tr Wars 
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Our latest catalogue just out —it’s free. Shows over EIGHTY styles and colorings. 


Owing to 
the great advance in raw 
material many manufacturers of 
stockings have decided to use and 
are using a cheaper or inferior grade 
of yarn rather than lessen their profits 
and the profits of the dealer—the wearer 
stands the difference. 
We anticipated the market and pre- 
pared forit. Our quality shall be main- 
tained at any cost. Our many lines 
of Shawknit hosiery are better 
; Oe ade than ever and our prices the If not ob- 
for men are same. Avoid cheap substi- eee deo, 
ce pon - it tutes by buying only stock- > age _ 
oe a so ings with the SHAW- faye: gery 
K NIT trade-mark on CB. 


make:— 2s 0 — Specify size, 
color, and style 


Light Cardinal. 

2s 1—Dark Cardi- the toe. : number when or- 
nal, 19s 9—Snow- dering. Sizes,9 
black; ‘the best to 11. 

black made.” 3s 8d— 


Navy Blue. 3s 8L— 


SS 25Cents a Pair. 


=" ¢QLD BY DEALERS +?0,s150. 


SHAW STOCKING CO.,, 
Smith Street, Lowell, Mass. 
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Children w// waste. 
but there is no waste in 


CREAM OF WHEAT 


Daily, NUITICIOHS anid Healthiitl, 


it isalso one of the wast economical of foods. 
A two pound package makes eleven quarts of cooked food 
Equally delicious for breakfast dinner or supper, —45* your crocer ror our 


. . . GRAVURES OF NORTHWESTERN 
on account of the many ways inwhichit canbeserved. 5c&462”, AtFcav7 worms oF 
WITH EACH PURCHASE OF TWO 


CREAM °* WHEAT CO. Mpiesrous ns 
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Astronomers found, when they swept the sky with the great 
Yerkes ‘Telescope, that there were new worlds and systems of 
worlds, whose existence had never before been known. 

Smokers find, when they give the 


: General Arthur 
Cigar 


{ a trial, that there are new delights in smoking which 
they have never before experienced. 

You ought to smoke General Arthurs 
regularly, They will not only please you 
perfectly in every respect, but what is even 
more mE og they will not do you the 
slightest 

Imgorted cigars are decidedly injurious 
on account of their rank heaviness.) Any 
physician will tell you that. 

In the General Arthur you 
get a true, delicate Havana 

vor without the injurious 
heaviness, 

Ask your dealer for the 
General Arthur. If he doesn’t 
handle it send us $1.00 for a 
dozen packed in a tin box. 





Kerbs, Wertheim 
& Schiffer, 


1016 Second Avenue, 
New York. 


For a two-cent stamp 
we will send you a strik- 
ingandracylittlefolder. § 
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FOOD PRODUCTS 























MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE. 
By L. FRANK BAUM. 
: Beautifully printed and illustrated. In 12 parts. : 

“Better entertainment than che jingles on which it is founded.”—Boston Transcript. 

“A world of entertainment for the little ones.” —Chicago Evening Post. 

** Will surely keep the children happy.”—St. Louts Post Dispatch. 

Send three Bears cut from Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food package and 8 cents in stamps to pay for 
mailing, and we will send you FREE a copy of the first part of Mother Goose in Prose. 

‘hue AMERICAN CEREAL Co., Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Avoid mushy, starchy, pasty breakfast cereals by eating Petti- 
john’s Breakfast Food. Each flake of Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is a 
thin, delicate wafer containing all of the nutrition of one large plump 
kernel of choicest Pacific Coast wheat. Unlike granulated cereals it 
may be properly cooked without becoming a starchy, unpalatable mush. 
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COPYRIGHT 1900 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


THE EXPERT CLEANER. 


SNHIERE are a score of things about the house that 
Wig), you will not undertake to clean. You fear that 
Sa they would be ruined by soap and you intend to 
send them to an expert cleaner, an idea that comes 
down from a time before pure soap was made. ® The manu- 
facturers of Ivory Soap are constantly asked if they know how 
beautifully this or that material can be cleaned with Ivory 
Soap. The uses of Ivory Soap are too numerous to be 
told; with it anything may be cleaned that will stand the 
application of water. You can be your own expert cleaner. 
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‘*A Perfect Food ”” 
‘* Preserbes Health’’ 
‘* Prolongs Life ”” 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“Known the world over. 

. » Received the highest in- 
dorsements from the medical 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 
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Walter Baker & Co, Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Established 1780. 
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Trade -Mark 
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TOILET SOAP 


ee | 
The name COLGATE &CO 


on toilet and shaving soaps, 
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and dental powder 
corresponds to the “Sterling” mark” 


on silver 
ESTABLISHED, 1806 
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perfumes. sachets. toilet waters ® 
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Hall’s 


Vegetable 
Sicilian 


Renewer 


always restores color to gray hair, the 
dark, rich color it used to have. The 
hair grows rapidly, stops coming out, 
and dandruff disappears. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. b: 
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Copyright by 
Parkinson, N. Y. 


Upheld by Mother and Child, 


Not Cheapest, 
in quality of material and 
But Best. pertectionof manufacture. 


Guard prevents cloth catching in coil. 


Almost automatic; works both sides. A comfort 
for pinning skirt at the back. 

Made in nine sizes, from 4 inch to 4 inches. 
Finished in Nickel, Black, Gold and Silver. Send 
six cents in stamps for a dozen CLINTON 
PINS, assorted sizes. 

They will demonstrate their superiority. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 


Absolutely superior toany 
Safety Pin on the market 
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i60 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 











